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SOAIIEMEWT OF SBCRETAKI OF DEFENSE ROBERT S. McHAMARA 

BEFORE A JOmT SESSION OF 

THE SENA3E ARMED SERVICES COMia'TrEE AND 
OBE SENAOE SUBCOMMCTTEE OH IJEPAR!IMEHT OF DEFENSE A^^ffilA^TO 
I THE FISCAL YEAR I965-69 DEFENSE PROCfflAM AND 19o5 DEEEaSSE WDCffiT 



Mr. Cbalnnan, Menibers of the CoBamlttee: 

This is the third Defense prograia and budget it ba£ been luy privilege 
to present to this Coomiittee. Again, my prepared statement is wrang*^ 
In the sane manner in vhich the Defense prograa is developed, namely, in 
tenns of the principal missions of the Defense establishment, rather than 
by organizational coB5)onent or by budget category. Attached to each coipy 
is a set of related tables vhlch you may wish to follow as we proceed 
tfarcjgh the statement. 

Itoon ccmpletion of my statement. General Tbylor, the Chaiiman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is prepared to present ^f^ff 
posture briefing together with his anaJyeis of the military situation in 
certain critical area;5 of the world and to discuss certain recent changes 
in our cGDsnand arrangements • 

By and large, ve have projected our forces and prograBS thpou^ fts- 
eal year I969, five years beyond the current fiscal year. As I P^*?? 
out last year the further Into the future ve project •ttese S^ans tte 
Bore^ovlsio^ they should he considered. Changes vUl laevltably have 
to be^e as ve mo^^e along, and "tirely new projects j*^^" 
not noif clearly foresee vill have to be added. I have a***^*?*.*".^ 
SatLent to Ste the more iBg^rtant changes that J'a'V*^!^ ^« 
I appeared here last year and to explain the reasons vhy they we made. 

Throughout the statement I will be discussing costs In terms of 
"total obligational author!^" (TQA), I.e., the full cost 
increment of a prograni regardless of the year la y'^ej',*^.??^ 
authorized, ap^lated, or e:5«naed. These costs will dl««. In nany 
eases, from the amounts requested for a»thorlzatton '>»^,«'e^*t*^?°' 
especially In the Procureaent accounts where certain Jf i« ye" 
available to finance I965 prograas. Moreover, most of my J^^^Ji^,!^^^ 
deeO^tb the total cost of a program, including the directly attributable 
costs of military personnel and operation and maintenance, as well as 
procurement, research and develflsoent, and military construction. 



I. IKTRODUCTION 

A. APPROACH TO THE FISCAL YEAR I965-69 PROGRAM AND THE FISCAL YEAR 
1965 BUDGET 

Throughout the preparation of the fiscal year I965-69 program 
and the fiscal year I965 budget, we have been guided by the same two 
general instructions given to me originally by President Kennedy and 
re-emphasized so strongl;/ by President Johnson, namely, to develop the 
force structure necessary to meet our military requirements vithoirt 
regard to arbitrary budget ceilings or pre -determined financial limits, 
and to procure and operate this force at the lowest possible cost. 

As I have pointed out in previous appearances before this Committee, 
in adding to a Defense program as large as the one we now have, soon 
encounte? the lav of diminishing returns, where each f ^^^^^ J^^^^^l 
of resources used produces a proportionately smaller Increment of overall 
defense capability, l^le the benefits to be gained 

increment cannot be measured with precision, careful ^o^^/^^^^J^^^^^^, 
analyses can greatly assist in eliminating those program proposals which 
S^^ co^rK little to our military strength in tenns of the costs 
involved . 

This principle is just as applicable to qualitative li^proveme^ts 
in weapons systems as it is to quantitative increases in our forces. 
iSe relevLit question is not onl^r "Do we want the very best for our 
SmaS "rce-, but also, "Is the adaitlonal capab ility t^ required 
and, if so, Is this the least costly vay of attaining it. 

Let me give you one hypothetical example to iUustrate the point. 
Suppos^ve have tvo tactic^fighter aircraft which are i««°txcal in 
S taportant measure of perfomance, except one - Aircraft A can fly 
ten^lS per hour faster than Aircraft B. However, Aircraft A costs 
|S,So5 more per unit than Aircraft B. Thus, if we need about 1,000 
aircraft, the total additional cost would be $10 million. 

If we approach this problem from the viewpoint ^^g^" 
of resources, the additional combat effectiveness represented by the 
^rcater^Deed of Aircraft A would have to be weighed against the 
SSnlffombat effectiveness which the same $10 mllUonco^d produce 
if applied to other defense purposes - more A^"^^" ^, more better 
aircraft munitions, or more ships, or even more militaiy family housing. 
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Aircraft B or more aircraft J,°"^*\hat Aircraft A flies ten 

surf ace-to-sarf ace missxles^a^ the : ^^^^^^^j^^. stlU 

aad techniques and through the ^^^^'^""fget reviews to reduce 
discuss later, we were able P^^^fl^ Military Assistance, 

our fiscal year 1965 budget «f f *' f ^"^i^g^ Sfense Agencies 

a^out gl hillion prc^se ^^^f^^^-^^^ab^utllO .illfon 
to approximately $50.9 ^^-^-^J-^"^' ^g-g^i „ear 1965 NOA reduest is $2.8 
Thus, as shovm on °^,,fi^,^^eq^^^^ in January a year ago for 

Million less than the $53-7 ^^^i^^^^t^^^^^s ^scal year 1965 are 
the current fiscal year. And ^^^f^^^^L^ /pillion for the current 
estimated at $51.2 biUion cc«a?ared with $52^3 ^111^°^ 

year. 

B ASSESSMEHT OF THE IKTERNATIOHAL STTOUnO^ AS H BEARS OH MIKTTARY 
POLICIES AMD PROGRAMS 

vmen I a^^eared before this Cc^ittee^^^^^^^^^^ 
was focused particularly °°the Berll^ crisis, wni ^ 
itated hy the Soviet Union In the s^er of 1961. 1^ 
appeared here, the Nation and, indeed, «^ ^^^i ^ 
e^erienced perhaps ^he gravest crl^s ij^^^^"^^^. Zk, o^ the other 
Taf K^raf C^^sf ^"na^l^d c^^^te -iU another crisis 
fi?h tts^^ on the northern frontiers of Indxa. 

This year, although the^ruggle^or ^^^^^^^^^3^:^^^^:^;^^^ 
economic, and military advantage ^^^^^^risis^o^oted by the Soviet 
we have not heen confronted ^i*^^"^ ^ertaken hy Conmmnlst 

union and no new arned ^^^^»|°°i^un!on S^concemed, the Cuban 
China. Indeed, as far as the Soviet Union ^^^^ ^„ 

crisis of October 1962 ^!=f *°i^eLrW that countiy since the end of 
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cycle and tensions in our relations with the Soviet Union are easing. 
Within the last twelve months, all of the Soviet combat units in 
Cuba have been removed, although several thousand training and 
technical personnel still remain there; after years of negotiation, 
agreement has finally been reached on a limited nuclear test ban; and 
just last December Chairman Khrushchev announced a four percent cut 
in the Soviet Defense budget and hinted at reductions in military 
personnel. Far less tangible but perhaps just as significant is the 
change in the demeanor of Soviet diplomacy. 

What do these developments presage for the future? Has there 
been a basic change in Soviet policy toward the United States and the 
free world, or do these developments sin5>ly reflect a change in tactics 
forced upon the Soviet Union by events beyond its control? The answers 
to these auestions are of crucial importance not only to our foreign 
policy but to our military policies and programs as well. 

I do not believe we can reasonably assume that these manifesta- 
tions of a change in policy reflect a change in the ultimate objective 
of the Soviet leadership, which is to extend the sway of communism 
over the rest of the world. Their dispute vrlth the leadership of 
Communist China is not over the ultimate objective but hovr it is to be 
achieved and who is to control the world-wide Communist movement. 
Expansionism is so deeply engrained in Communist doctrine that it^ 
would be naive for us to expect any Communist leadership to repudiate 
it. 

Much more likely, these apparent changes in policy were brought 
about by forces and pressures beyond the control of the Soviet leader- 
ship. '-That are some of these forces? 

First and foremost among them, I would list the substantial 
build-up in our ovrn military strength during the last three years, both 
for general and for limited war. Here are a few specifics; 

. A 100 percent increase in the number of nuclear wecipons 
available in the strategic alert forces. 

. A i|-5 percent increase in the number of combat -ready Array 
divisions . 
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. A one -third increase in the number of tactical fighter 
squadrons . 

. A 60 percent increase in the number of tactical miclear 
weapons deployed in Western Europe. 

. A 75 percent Increase in airlift capability. 

. A 100 percent increase in general ship construction azid 
conversion. 

, A six- fold increase in counterinsurgency forces. 

Second, I would list our demonstrated villingness to risk using 
these forces in defense of our vital interests. Here are some 
examiples : 

. The call-up of about 150,000 reservists and the deployment 
of U0,000 additional men to Europe in the summer of I961. 

. The confrontation of Khrushchev on the issue of Soviet 
offensive missiles in Cuba in October of 1962. 

. The dispatch of l6,000 U.S. military personnel to South 
Vietnam to assist that countiy \rith logistics and training 
si5)port in combatting the Viet Cong insurrection. 

. The prompt response of the United States in sending Army 
and Marine Corps units to Thailand in May, 1962, when it appeared 
that the Communists might overrun Laos. 

Third, I would list our continuing efforts to assist other free 
nations in defending their sovereignty and in building a better future 
for their people. Our military and economic aid to such nations, 
particularly those on the periphery of the Communist Bloc, has given 
them a more desirable alternative to communism and has made them less 
vulnerable to CommTJinist penetration and subversion. 
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Fourth, I would list the economic difficulties being encountered hy 
both the Soviet Union and Ccamnunist China, particularly the failure of 
their agricultural prograias. The recently announced reduction in the 
Soviets* defense budget and the slowdown in their foreign aid and space 
programs are, no doubt, related directly to the recently announced "J^sive 
Invfstment ±n their chemical industry. As I pointed out last year, the 
resources and capabilities of the Soviet Union are by no means unlimited. 
Se^ress and strain Imposed on the economy by their military and space 
programs, their efforts to raise the standard of living of the Pepple and 
caimete with the United States in foreign aid were becoming increasingly 
apparent even then. That is why we concluded a year ago, ... ^f'lJ'^ 
strain of so maiv competing claims on the Soviet econony wiU 
limit the size and help determine the character of the Soviet military 
program at least over the next few years." 

Finally, I would list our ovm policy of holding the door wide open 
to proposals for lessening world tensions, for reaching "^S^^ 
nuclea? tests, and for bringing the armaments race to a halt . This policy 

presented the Soviet Union an alternative to the cold war. How far 
the soviet leadership will go in accepting it is still to be seen. 

If this analysis is correct, then our future course is c^ear. We 
must continue tomkintain powerful and ready military ^^^^^^flJl^l.^ 
continue to demonstrate our willingness to risk their use where our vital 
?n?ere5?s are at stake. We must continue to hold out a helping hand to 
those nati^s directly exposed to Communist aggression and to those nations 
wMch Se SriviS^ tf a better life for their pepple. And we must 

continue to keep open the door to peace. 

As President Kennedy said at the time the Itaited f 
was siSe"in Moscow: "This treaty is not the Blllenim. It will not 
rt^olvf Si conflicts, or cause the Commmirts to forego their aaibition, 
or eil^i^telte dangers of var. It will not reduce our need for arms, or 
allies, or programs of assistance to others. 

Nothing has occurred in the intervening months to change 
assessment Notwithstanding the economic f 

e^erienced within the Communist cajnp, as long as political and econ<»?;= 
SmS con?Sues to exist In so ""f^-^f,^" ^^st' 
the Soviet Union and the Chinese Communists will find many iw-cosx 
Sport^tl^to car^ on their assault on freedom ^'"^ 
doctrine of communism. The fact that they are 
another in trying to win the allegiance of uncommitted nations may 

^Sy inc^^a^ °^ difficulties since It ■■^y/^^i^!*^'*^ fSe^vorld. 
even greater efforts In penetrating the Bore vulaerahle areas of the world. 
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Thus the strvuKle against coomuniSB is far from over and although 
the prSpects fof^e l^k somewhat ^ore encouraging than they have for 
^"^yeSfthis i! not the time to relax our efforts and cut back our 
national security programs. 

1. Strengths and Wealonesses of the Comnunist Bloc 

One of the most significant developments of the past year has been 
the puSic airing of the dispute between the rulers of ""1°° 

Eb-xea^ib:^^^^^^^^ - Sc^io^^ir 
fnf^^Sridfnt i^r..v-.^'.^^-^^^^^ 

h^ve m^e clear their detennination to possess a modern a^nt industry 
^d nuflea^ weapons, while the Russian Coasts have ^-^^^J,^^^^,^ 

vealed that they t^^^^^^^^^^^^^ dispute 

on Chinese Commiuiist militaiy power. economic 

has been waged has already led to almost total cessation oi ^^"^^ 

nas ^^^^Z'*^''''/*^^ Br^^^+ the world-vide Communist movement. And, while 

cooperation and has split the woria viae v. sun^risin^ if both 

ll^lT. S .Si'S;^ .0... 

along their common frontiers. 

peace; both arrirm tnat couiiiiui".»>u . . ^. ^.y vietorv of ccnimunism 

J. 4.v,« ,,^^1 A Th^ Soviet Union maintains that tne victorjr ui r__ > * 
out the world. The . "peaceful" transition to a Communist 

need not require "world ' ^'^f „^ assert that the ideological 

world is possible. During t^^i* *^«^^°?i^^t^y"^st or pro-Con^unist 
l^^. rA-e^-rifr^^a TtL"^"^-- - ■Wtic.^liber^ 



movement s » !J|BB|W8B|B B S 

Sri^^rnXIVf^^^^^XeSlTt^^ 

V +v qnv-ii:»t IMion and Cosmmmist China have shown that 
Actually, both the Soviet ^^^.^^^^''^TZ^ the free world when- 
they are as ea^er as -fj^ ^^^^^^.^^Jf ^^^^^^ shown a realistic 

ever and wherever they can do JftlZ' ^ to keep crises from 

appreciation of the power opposing them and a desire t^o js. 

going beyond their control, 
a. The Soviet Union 

- strai:. ^on t^e -iet^econog which ver^^^^^^ 
are now even more apparent, to tne aixo-x^. 
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of scarce, high-grade resources into militair and space programs plus the 
introduction of a shorter warkweels; has been added the burden of an 
unusually had year for agriculture. Ohe large Soviet purchases of *eat 
have regaled the depths of the crisis in agriculture, » condition which 
can by no means be blamed entirely upon the adverse weather of «»e past 
s^on. These purchases are forcing the Soviet Union to dip more de^ly 
into reserves of gold and hard currenqr than would nomally be prudent. 

Recent calculations indicate that the growth In Soviet GHP during 
the last two years has been well below three percent per annum. This 
coheres with a five percent Increase in 196I, six P^'^^f ^^60 
eleven percent in 1958. Agriculture was the biggest "illstone 
four to four and one-half percent decrease in output below the previous 
y^, both in 1962 and 1963. Production of consumer goods srew dur^he 

but at allowing pace, mdustrlal P«*«f ^f!!!?' 
at an average annual rate of «ibout seven percent for the last four years, 
wLS il s^evhat lower than earlier years ^'^^^J^'^.^^'Z 
of the HATO countries. Hew fixed investment since I96O has dropped far 
below thri2.l6 percent annual growth rates of the 1950' s, to a level of 
j^ri five lercent, much of which has gone Into the heavy Industry 



sector. 



S^heScslnd fertmzer of from three to seven times current levels. 

Tt Is of interest to note that the Soviets have had plans for the 
rapid e^^?on of thfchtnScal industry since 1958. The soal^ now being 
se? forl^970 are Quite ccB5>arable to 1970 targets established in I96I. 

S^'eir^^resources, th?s change f "^^^^.^^i^rf^e "^"id. 

^ ^ .* -k^T-n ^Lr^^^ "he needed from the nations or xne iree wuixu.. 

^'S°or fllf o"n SovUVold^ foreign exchange resources arising 
from recent grain purchases conpUcate their problem. 

The shift m emphasis to agriculture and the chemical industry has 
broughf ^ojfhead thfven. sever^^^^^^ 

StfonVe^ SmoJ ribLsl^defeL^ Vndltures is e^^Vf't" 
fr» one p^ of the Soviet budget to another, I believe some .ort of a 
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.eduction 13 .ein. In favor of °th- a»^-,,^^e^t."S1s 

Zy mean In terms of military P«^°^«\!*^«"f ^^^^l^hX^ cWetiJ« 

J yet Clear. The f e^^"^,^^^°::T;es?ra$^ on the size of 

demands on the Soviet budget are servxc^ « 

the military forces. 

y^nother evidence of economic P«"-«^ ^i^fcf ^^"Li: 
new military aid co-itments to -^f =°^'^"eter7Se still at a 
during the past two years . ^A^t^^^/^^^^ftien?^^ prove to te 
fairly high level. The f^\^,°f-°"„^?i^^ to be al^ to all posBlhlli- 

f^f ;:^eSln^ i-^^^ °^ "^"^^ 

the European satellites shcv 

automatically takes its ^^^^ft" ^^i^fe^/^'^estern Europe's prosperity 
ties vith Yugoslavia are ^^^"f coercion by the open use of 
exerts an ever stronger appeal, /^^^f^^^^^^the Soviet Union obviously 
force is, as in the past, ^f iSluence over these countries, 

prefers more i-^^-f ^^-lf^^:,^:Tor^a^:r. The Soviet effort to 
This preference allows seme "^^_.^v the Council for Economic 

L«,ose integration on their ^^^^^"^^s*?^ than Western Europe's 

Mutual Assistance has been t>°*f 1^.^"/^ successnu. _ 
freely taken moves along parallel 




notwithstanding their econ^c aim^^^^^ 
Co»unlst China, the Soviets stiU Pf "^-^^^ ^ ^ tactical air 

United States and the free ^^^''Jjf fntfraediate range ballistic 
forces, supported ^hundreds of medium^^^^ ^^^^ j^^^, 

missiles, pose a serious threat ^° together with their long-range 

of ICBM's and mlssile-lamching submarines togetn ^^^^^^ 

air force constitute a ^l"^.*?^^^^ \l ^ st^*«»«^*-) 
these forces in greater detail later ^ many other 

Union still has a K^eat capacity for ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ersion, etc. But their 
ways - through PrPPasanda, political intrigue, ^^^^^^ 

InLrnal problems and f^^'^, ^3^^^ ^tro^bie-^ng proclivities during 

powers may serve as a brake on aovicw 
the next fev years. 
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Connaunist China 



The Chinese Cammunist leaders' doctrinaire approach, the curtail- 
„eot of lovfe? aid, a:^ a --si- o. a^^ 

ScS' of sorts. Contin^^ng massive grain l^orts prevent ou^gt 
starvation but use up most of China's hard currency earnings . Earlier 
S^^iose industria/plans have been set aside je^Hikely 
to achieve and maintain agricultural self-s^ciency. ^l^dle - 

to pass before Chinese industry - largely obsolete and stiU half-Idle 
can recover from the setbacto it has suffered. 

Shortages notwithstanding, the Chinese Communists ^^111 persistently 
divert iSant and scarce resources to a nucleer program that 
pjol^e Xr^vould consider meaningful results in yeaponry 

^^cad" on a selective basis they ^--^^^^.f ^^^^^^^r^' 
foreign aid programs, often In coi«!petition with the Soviets as well as 

with the free world. 

The Chinese Communist armed forces continue to be ^^l^'^^f f?^ 
led, bS outfitted by the standards of a decade or two ago. ^^^'^^^ 
best equipment and weapons Is Russian-nade, spare parts and ^^^5^^=^°?°?^ 
^e nS forthcoming, a^ inventories accordingly are aging and diBlnishlng. 
are not, iui wn.wiu^*ife, ^^^^v Tittle if any modernization has 

Their air force feels the pinch most. Lltxie ii J" inveirtorv has 
been accomplished in the past two years, and the aircraft inventory has 

shrunk by some 15 percent. 

Moreover, as a result of the Sino-Sovlet split, the Chinese must 
certaiS f^ri'considerably 1^11^^^^^^:^^^'%^:^^^ IVH^^^ll 
fLtdftTeThire'^aljr atr^tS^to^Tor^ tr^S ^» the 

Soviet Bloc to Japan and Western Europe. 

Thus, it appears doubtful that the Chinese Cor^sts ^viU^^^^he 
ne>:t year, undertake any ma^or ^ggg^gg " 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_.^ie^m^a?^ngag^^hostile actions 

■IK^^^S^^S^e frontiers and they viU -f/^f 

tinue to support subversion and i^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^f ^^hf 

to gain control of revolutionary movements elsewhere in the vcria. 
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2. Soxitheast Asia 

No region is more vulJierable and exposed to Comfflunist ^^^rsion 
than Southeast Asia. Living in the shadow of the Connmmist giant to the 
nS^h, the far s:naller nations in this re.ion^^^^ 
to be free and indeoendent ana taeir lear of beino o.^r.un uj>.l«: ^ 
hordes! It is q.ult; understandable therefore that a policy of neutralism 
Sd look ver^ attractive to some of them. Yet most of the governments 
in^hatlrea rSlize the danger of placing themselves at the »ercy of 
cLiunlst China and have sought to retain soDe ties with the Western 
powers, particiilarly the United States. 

The principal objective of U.S. policy in Southeast Asia is sl^ly 
to maintain the Integrity and Independence of the ^ 
thararea. We do not require that they be allied ""»>^»«' 
atten^t to convince them that any tendency to be neutral on the side of 
cambist China will inevitably lead to Comnmlst ^^^"if ' 

wTta^ tried in every possible way to support the ^^^^f^f 
non-Ccmunist nations in Southeast Asia wherever our help la wanted, and 
we havTrespected the positions of those nations which prefer to seek 
^Li^ se^itv in neutrality. Thus we have a small mlUtaiy program in 
S m^dluoS coma^tment to build a road ^t^t county ^ever, 
Wheve terminated both our mlUtaiy and economic aid programs for Cambodia. 

In the case of South Vietnam, our help Is clearly wanted and we are 
deeply engaged in supporting the Vietnamese government and Pe°f 
^2^2aISf?^the ComlZist Viet Cong. In addition to l»^f«;^««^,^°^^. 
Z ^litaiy assistance, we are also maintaining ^Z^"^. 
ine and l^stics mission In that country. I^<=lf ^^t 
distance Mvlsory Group, there are now «^°^^J:5'500J^- 
personnel in Vietnam providing training, a^lif > ^S~S?^?tlr^^^tance 
^vice to the Vietnamese forces and administering the Military Assistance 



Program. 



But the situation there continues grave. Last September we had 
A ^.lofl briS sufficient pressure to bear on the Diem government 
t^'Sr^^a^r^ fo'^^a^^f ^^-p^resslve measures ««ainst the Vietnamese 
peoptrLd get on with the task of winning the war ««^* *^*Jif 
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had Rrovn steadily. Ve concluded then that top priority should be given 

^tKlta reefon ^'!?i'=Vnfariti^:e:Kte'°d feSrS ^^hfrity. 
population. This region has trad"^^*"^/";^!^!^!^:^^ of the 
It is the center of Viet Cong strength, and the sw»rpy nature of tne 
terrain makes it the most difficult area to pacify. 

^e first step in that direction ^ad^^-ady ^f^^f JS'tSnS 
vhen a third division ^^^^.^^^f^^oil^^ron! "th^ than the 

rtrr%prrad?^:rs;rrsi^^ rf^^t^LlX^t Tsl 

posts; he?ter hamlet defenses; -^^^^^^^.^^if resUd 
To^urin'^flf aTtionf^^^ ^^cSraThold" operations in support of 
the strategic hamlet program. 

With these further measures in view, we felt that a ^*«fL!°^\^^ 

.ade in reducing the °^ "•^•^^.^^^re^'^o^cIdlS:? Souf"" 

training missions were completed. Ap=<»^f«7' ^ expressed the hope 
1,000 men -re to he/f ™ ^u^la.l cSd ^=:Sleted hy the 
e^\f 19^rilt^Xe --gnife^^ there might, he a oootinulng re- 
Sr^en? fir a llmfted number of U.S. advisory personnel. 

in this connection, we "^f :%iet1a2^se";i.''a^"^^^^^ 
cannot assure -f-^worby L vletnT::? S'leave our 

ffr S^^r^spl^iMlit^n; tSTi^^^n^i^se wherever this can be 
done without iii^pairing the total var effort. 

, s t=T/.r-f JS£S^s ^^^^^ 

government and the P^'^f ^ .f ,^"^*i^*Llep?embir and continued to in- 
Cons activities ^'f «^^i^^!^^/^='^Sr Ld Kovenl^er, particularly in the 
rmafea"^ Tdl^^f refo^ th^^they have made considerable progress 
since the coup. 

The new government how^^.^s c^^^^^^^ -^P°Pf- ^^^^ 

t"hr.^ira;eaTs ^ S l^t^TsTn^'^ ^ the nev government 
in the LJei-ta oi-ea ^ +ftptics in that area, 

is now app3;iring "clear and hold tactics 
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We hope that, vith our full support, the «ev goverment take 
hold ana eventml]^ suppress the Viet Cong t^%^iv^of 
will give us a fimer hasis for this judgment, ^''^o the 

inlependent government in South Viet^- l^porta^to the ^^^^^^^^ 

security of all of Southeast pete^^ oeaswes vlthin our 

of no alternative other than to take f i^^""*^ that Communist 

capabiUty to prevent a Communist victory. * f^ii^Ts Barely as it 

agression cannot succeed through subversion, but vill fail as sureoy as 
has failed in direct confrontation. 

The situation in Laos has a direct heari^ ^Se^lSef^^rU In^thfr^ 
and is also crucial to the security ^"*«''^^^*^ °f i*^^^*^**!^" as it has 
of Asia. In terms of Western l"''^"^ ' *^!^^terized aslxiremely 
developed over the past year, can only J'^^^^^""'?!- Lve not yet 
precarious. Although the — ist-sj^ported Path^^ 
launched a major military attack against ohe government headed 

are taking every opportunity ^^^^''^i. ^f^^tfeontinue to control 
hy neutralist Prince Souvanna ™;^^^,™f ^^^vinfes in the north 
the key border areas adjacent to Vietn^ia plus P advantageous 
bordering on China and continue to jockey for tactically aavaai^as 
positions in the Inportant Plaine des jarres. 

on the favorahle side, aUhoughve did withdraw our ^^^^ advisors 



On the favorable side, aiT^nougii Tlr^o have succeeded in 
^er the terms of the G^^^va Agreeme* of I962, ve tev^^^^^ 

re-eauipping some of the ^^"^^T^^^^^^^^i^^e C^ist-Bloc e^uip- 
allowing them to discard eibsolete and . and in a better state 

ment. Moreover, these forces are now ^^^^^^^^ Utmost l^ortance 

of morale than they were a year ago. I Relieve prepared to 

that ve continue our llioited assistance to this ^o^^^l^^lj^, ^his 
take all possible measures to thwart a compxete uumiu 
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The new Thai government which too,, ^arf eSg^if a'S=r°e«ort 
Minister Sarit has yet to prove "^i!;%™t the threat of 

to assist Thailand in iaproviag =^P^=^"*^treiShei>lng its internal 
Communist infiltration and subversion and In strengthening 
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military car^cations and logistic facilitieo. 

are T>roKressing satisfactorily, we do not expect them *° 

s?^a Son^asainst an attack by Ccmnmlst China. But they =1^^ 
provl^ TSllIn^vith sufficient strength to cope vith Co-unist-insp^ed 
?n°^^encY as long as the surroxmaing countries remain independent, jme 
^^;th"^f nrrtheSt PO^t-- of ^he county - --lll^--\^ZT^T. 
iTrlTlTlX;TZ2^lTon ^c^raUoL and thTi^rov«ne^ of 
Z&il^ ^ s^iatlon facilities. These preventive Treasures are produc- 
ing good results. 

For the United States, I^^OMSla ^^^^^i^^™^; J*^^ °^ f^^* 1,^ 

extremely pationaXlsxic im^H^^nra^^^nHi 



motivations are not 



they fear domination "by Connmmist 



0 



A ^"^v ^^n?v ^^ continue to seek a neutralist 

Accordingly, SviXdxno vixx pro esi^ecially so because of the 



China, 
course but 
economic problems 

TO the north in Pacifc ^Id^'i^i^iLt^ ^ 

threat, it being quite unlikely that «^e sovaet situation 
hostilities in the Pacific, ^^Paxate a war in ^^^^ 

continue to help the countries in that area, 

0^ principal coo^f'-V%^'^'?8'^r:a:'S:y"a^?'- 
of our own divisions and f ,«^tf reci^S oHl.S. militaiy 
Itr^sr ; r :^s^^ereivL^;:f a^U^^^^^^^ - « o o^c ^ Ve^ 
^r:Sor^ r fizn^f-f i^^tS forces and to reduce 

our aid programs to that country. 

Sa^'Se^el^ivrstreU 0? these^countries co:xtinues to Iz^ove. 
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Japan, particularly, is now ready economically to support her own forces 
and is capable of expanding her forces to contribute to the security of 
the entire area. The economic stren^h of the RepubUc of China is grow- 
ing rapidly and some reduction in our aid programs to that country should 
be possible in the coming fiscal year. Although somewhat less dramatically, 
the Philippine econonor is also improving steadily. By and large, our 
contribution to the Joint defense of these countries, in the event of 
attack, would be in the form of naval and air power which lie within the 
capabilities of our present and planned forces. 

U. South Asia 

To the west, in South Asia, the threat has changed in focus and 
intensity since I appeared before this Committee a year ago. Although 
there is continued danger that the Chinese c<MBiunlsts, vho are indeed 
increasing their logistics base, might repeat their performance of I962 
and attack India, we do not anticipate a new outbreak of fighting in the 
immediate future. We should, however, anticipate increased Chinese 
Communist political activity throughout the Subcontinent. Indeed, 
examples of this are already in evidence as the Chinese increase the tempo 
of their political relations with all countries neighboring India, particu- 
larly Pakistan, vhere they are trying to drive a wedge between that 
country and the United States. It is also quite possible that the Chinese 
will attempt to exploit anti-national feelings among India's dissident 
northern tribesmen. 

\;hile the fighting has stopped, the Indian military forces remain 
^^^nn^^g^MH and in need of considerable help in almost all 
areas, notwithstanding the aid we and the British Commonwe^th nations have 
already furnished them. As you know, we have given India $60 million in 
military assistance, as part of a $120 million U.S. -Coramoiwealth emergency 
aid program agreed to at Nassau in December 1962 and we are providing an 
additional $50 million in military assistance from fiscal year 1964 funds. 
We see a very real need for India to improve the quality of Its defenses 
anainst the Chinese Communist threat, and we believe it is in our own 
nation's interest to assist them. We hope the United Kingdom and other 
Commonwealth countries will continue to do likewise. 

Over the next few years, we plan to help convert more of India's 
infantry divisions to mountain divisions, in^jrove the air defense radar 
and communications network, continue support of the air transport capa- 
bility, and, if requested, provide both am^jr and air force training. We 
are also considering modest defense production assistance, although we 
have not completed our studies in this field as yet. 

Our military assistance to India has deeply troubled Pakistan, as 
you are well aware. Nevertheless, it is important to the entire free 
world, including Pakistan, that India should be able to defend itself 
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against Chinese Comunlst aggression. As I indicated to you y^^^ 
tSe U.S. has taken great pains to assure the Government of Paiastan that 
our aid to India wiU not be at the expense of Pakistan's security, to 
which we are committea under our mutual defense agreements. General 
Taylor, during his recent visit, again endeavored to reassure Pakistan 
^7^„r^nnt^m,f.d interest in. and support of, its national integrity. 




The Chinese ConHmmlsts also pose a grave threat to Nepal and could 
easily overrun that country with their forces now in Tibet. «ore 
nrobSly, in our opinion, the Chinese Communists' al^ is to infiltrate 

Srt Bepal. They have provided the Nepalese both f = 
^Itary assistance, although the latter has been confined to a few radio 
fetsZ^i cloth for iu^foms. The Hepalese have reportedly rejected other 
military assistance, including arms end ammunition. 



i^M.MiMiM^Mii.i.M We recognize, however, the desirability 
^™^™"™^5?S^??S^y capability, which we estimate can be 
!chievS wUhlheir existing ll,OC»-inan ar^,, provided " J*^* 
a S amount of extemea assistance. We are studying the possibilities 

now. 

In Afghanistan, the situation has changed slightly for the better. 
Afghan^st^u'ew government is attempting t° f ™"^*%S's^erB?^c 
nXr of basic reforms and to reduce its -Uance^n the Sov^^^ ^loc- 

^Zl:^7fsk'^^l ^^^mrthi^lirrind^^^^^^^ J^^^^ 
r^do not have sufficient funds to accommodate these requests, we have 
continued, on the military side, a small training program. 



Hear East 



The Near East is another area of Sreat politic^instaMllty and 
uneven economic development^ WMle some of the ^^^^^^J^f^,,^ 
Greece, Turkey, "i^"^^^" ^^e more i^e^iate danger to the peace 

:S°::tbrilty°T'tS S f ?7l'nt°:rnli?'Ld stems from: the deep-seated 

^SLrsttles'^xistlng between the ^^l^,"-*^^- ^^^'e^vH;^^^^ 
struggles and rivalries among the Arab countries ^^^^^^^'^^ ^ ^he 

of powerful minority grov5>s ^"^^1? "''^^ ^'^^^^J^Hoci^ and economic 
Kurds in Irai, as weU as inequaUties which require sooiax ana e 



reforms . 
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exposed to Soviet po«er; and (2) to help create an envlronDent invhlch 
ca^h of the nations in the area can maintain I'^^fP^^^^f^"*^ 
devel.^ its economy and society in its own «^ .^*?f 
"om its neighbors or infiltration and subversion by ^^^J-^fl^^""- 
S^et the first set of problems, we long agP certain military 
TcZ^.Z to Greece, and Iran, and have for 

then with military and economic assistance. Since Greece ?^=„33 
members of HATO and will be dealt with in that context, I shall not discuss 
them ary further in this section. 

With respect to Iran, our objective has been to help build W their 

the Iranian military forces, with our aid, have si^fi- 

the larger problem of the collective defense of the free world. 

DPSTiite the strate-ic vulnerability of Iran, it seems (luite unlikely 

that tS:ifviet'^orvS;id, in View of our -^-^ ^-^ssf^h^:::^?^ 

with Ira-n deliberately undertake a major aggression against t^f^ country 
Ifthf n^^r'fiture. 1 fact, if Chairman ^^f^^^^i/'^^ToTef ^on 
few years ago regarding Iran can be taten at mto 
does not believe that military aggression is ~«ssary to or^^ 
iTe soviet orbit. Given the economic and 'f^^^'f^'^^ "fall 

Srr^f^^Tndi^^e^^r^a^^^^^ - sure tod.. 
Retrardless of the validity Of that statement, it Is certainly clear 

for ultimate Communist takeover. In S^^jlsewhere l ,^ 
hest defense against the spread of canmunlsm " ' ^ economic 

economic and social conditions, which is the Iran, 
aid efforts. These efforts are f f ^^i^f ^'^'^Slp of the Shah is 
The modernization of Iranian society ^«%*^^i!'^^^^?ed by the Shah 
In full swins and the economic and social reforms gen^axea 
l^e^i^^^aTan exa«»le for other underdeveloped nations. 

+v,» ,.^5* Of the Near East, our Military Assistance Pro-am is 
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Wear East countries memberGhip in axxy^ formal regional military organiza- 
tion, our interest in supporting stability and peace in the area has 
been veil established and, we believe, is clearly understood by the 
countries involved. But the maintenance of stability and peace there is 
extremely difficult. 

In Yemen, small-scale tribal warfare against the YAR and UAR forces 
continues. With a United Nations mission established, Saudi Arabia has 
suspended support for the royalists and efforts continue to broaden the 
base of the Yemen regime and expedite withdrawal of UAR combat forces 





Iraq, and Syria are still rent by struggles for power. The only 
ostensible objective which all of these Arab nations appear to share in 
common is the destruction of Israel. And here violence may flare over 
Israel's plan to divert the waters of the Jordan River. 

The U.S. objective has long been to Iceep the Arab-Israeli feud from 
escalating to overt hostiUties. Realization of this objective has been 
made more difficult by the injection of substantial Soviet Bloc aid - both 
economic and military - into the region, and particularly into the UAR, 
Syria, Iraq, and Yemen. For this reason, the U.S. has, on a very selective 
bSls provided some assistance in the form of ^^^^.f ^/^^^^i!^ 
to Israel and the smaller Arab states, including Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 
And it is in this context that the U.S. sold HAWK anti-aircraft missiles 
to Israel to he lp provide e n effective defense against modern fighters and 
bomber aircraft 




In addition to our grant aid materiel and training programs, and 
selective aim sales, we have taken other steps to underscore our interest 
in «r«ti^n«W deterioration in the security of that area Our militaiy 
for"s havf engaged in military exercises with those of f^^^^^-,. 
countries as Iran and Saudi Arabia In order to demonstrate our exility 
^^^d^t^^naSS ^flend support when and if -^^J"^' J^.^^^^.^^^f 
our military presence visible through Judicious and periodic deployments 

of elements of our own forces. 
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6. Aftrlca 

Is a continetrt in transition and flux vhere the Camnnmists 



^^-p^^ff^^ '^<w^'c facilities in 



our vorl d-vlde force r^ncitiire. i^^W?v^^-. v^-^ 



""i^^TZ^.^ an Africa of e^rging -^^^^"^S'Sty 
states struggling to achieve economic ^^^^.^^^^^^ 

of and potential for Communist T^^^netration are self evaaenx WW3^^.^ 
wfiifi^piW^ """" 



Accordingly; 



, we are extending our 

"nation-building tasks tn^t are Pe<=«^ economic, technical and modest 
^ntS."ssnt::ie rdSfd^o"cS.l ?o the development of viahle 
^ocSs? iSi^ thrca^iUty to maintain internal security. 

vided us with iinportant military facilities- m^msmmm^mm^ms^^^^mi. 



'Our 



are geared to internal security. 

we are well avare of the dangers inherent in the buildup of unnecessary 
militJS fo^c^f L Africa and the Wen they -^^^^^^^ jfi^^ce 
Serroerpr^a: tL^^r r ireS r^te^ or^Station Of 
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some of the area's military forces and, to a small extent, contributes 
to the economic and social development of countries concerned through 
support of civic action type projects. 

The most significant program in Africa, South of the Sahara, is 
for the Republic of the Congo { Leopold vi lie ) . Since i960 we, together with 
other nations, have been supporting the UN effort to promote stability in 
this centrally located and potentially rich, but strife-torn, country. 
During the past year we have provided limited amounts of materiel and 
technical training to the Congolese Am^ in an effort to improve its 
ability to maintain internal security and moreQ.e. The re -establishment 
of law emd order in that chaotic country is. the essential prerequisite to 
ultimate political and economic stability. 

Again, I wish to emphasize that the U.S is carrying a small part of 

the total free world burden in assisting the Africans to develop their 
societies. Other nations, particularly the U.K. and France (and Belgium, 
in the case of the Congo), with interests and responsibilities in that 
part of the world, are supporting much larger programs of aid to their 
former dependencies. Our programs, by and large, are designed to s\Q)pl€ment 
their efforts. 

< 

7. Latin America 

Latin America is another area where, much closer to home, the 
Conmunists are trying to exploit their foothold by taking advantage of 
political and economic instability. While Cuba now presents a diminished 
direct threat to the U.S., the continued existence of a Ccrainunist regime 

there poses an increasing threat to many Latin American nations, since it 
serves as a base for Castro-promoted Communist -led subversive activities. 
These activitie s include jUie_Jjad^ctru,na:Uon_g^ 

Latin Americans Hj^HH^HBI^^^^HHHH^^HHBBH^H.-^^ 

the provision of guidance, monetary aid, and open propaganda in support 
of revolutionary groiq)s in other Latin American countries. Indeed, there 
is now solid evidence that weapons also are being sent from Cuba to 
dissident grot?>s in other Latin American countries. The recent discovery 
of a cache of Cuban svrpplied arms in Venezuela, which is now being 
investigated by a committee of the Organization of American States, is a 
case in point. 

Several actions have been taken to isolate this threat. In March, 
1963, President Kennedy met with seven Presidents of Central American 
Republics, in San Jose, Costa Rica. The Presidents, in their joint 
declaration, agreed to aarrange for Ministerial meetings to develop and 
put into iiranediate effect common measures to restrict the movements of 
their nationals to and ftom Cuba and to limit the flow of materiel, 
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propaganda^ and funds from that couzatry* The first meeting at Managua; 
Nicaragua In i^rll, 19^3^ set forth in fmrther detail the reconBaendatlons of 
the Ministers to their respective governments . Foll0v-^p conferences are 
scheduled to review the threat and to discuss additional measures vhlch 
participating governments can take to lii5>rove their seciurlty. While much 
remains to be done^ a start has been made to Isolate the subversive threat 
from Ciiba. 



In Cuba itself, the Castro government is struggling vltl; a grave 
economic crisis, but Its grip on the people through the use of police-state 
methods Is still unbroken. We are continuing our efforts to Isolate Cuba 
from the free world, thus increasing the Soviets* burden of sv^pportlng the 
Cuban economy. 

The present political and economic turmoil in many nations of Latin 
Anerlca may be expected to enq>t periodically In acts of violence, ranging 
from flag burnings to mass demonstrations, terrorism, kidnapping, and 
perhaps even guerrilla warfare. These disorders, especially where they 
are aided and abetted by Communist leadership and supplies, pose a threat 
to the Internal security of the nations involved and must be countered by 
force if necessary, and by collective action where appropriate. In coping 
with these problems, the internal security forces req^uire proiB(pt knowledge 
of where disorders are developing, the ability to get to the scene rapidly, 
and the skill to restore order. The largest part of our military assistance 
program for I^atin America is therefore specifically tailored to help 
provide conmunic^ation an d traxtsp ortation eojulpment and internal securlt] 
training. 




The successful coiqpletlon of the Presidential election in Venezuela 
last December In the face of CommMnlst-inspired violence vhlch failed in 
its efforts to Intimidate the entire populace and disrupt the electoral 
processes is an exaiqple of a nation and situation where the will to defend 
democratic government is strong. While terrorism vlH probably continue, 
the military, In backing President-elect Leoni, will remain the key to 
survival of constitutional government. 
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In Argentina, the po lit leal -military situation appears somewhat 
brighter, at least for the short term. Although there is no serious 
threat to the internal stabiUty of Argentina at this tljne, extremists 
and ultranationalists and Peronistas may be escpected to create disturbances 
if the security forces show weakness. 

In the field of civic action, the programs supported by the U.S. 
have contributed notably to the construction of several hundred miles of 
rural roads, to railroad construction, to school construction and literacy 
programs, to health and sanitation, and to transportation service to 
remote areas. U.S. support has encouraged the e^anslon of civic action 
in the few countries which already had programs and has led the armed 
forces in other countries to initiate programs of their own. These have 
helped to give indigenous military forces a sense of mission and partici- 
pation in evolutionary social and economic reforms, a greater interest in 
the welfare of their countries, and of particular importance in many 
countries, a better relationship with the civil population. Finally, the 
military assistance program has reinforced, and has been reinforced by, 
U.S. efforts under the Alliance for Progress. 

We desire to use the collective arrangements permitted through the 
Organization of American States to deal with threats to the hemisphere. 
In furtherance of this objective, we have continued to support combined 
training activities of the armed forces of the U.S. and Latin American 
nations, including: Operation UNTTAS, a naval exercise; Operation 
Fraternidad in Honduras; and, most recently. Operation America conducted 
in Colombia last December. Annual field training exercises and naval 
exercises involving the armed forces of as many as six South American 
nations slinultaneousay are planned. 

But, as I noted last year, military programs alone will not solve 
the problems of political instability which arise from the ^^^^^f^^^ 
economic difficulties in much of Latin America. The Alliance ^o^^^^" 
which was launched by President Kennedy two years ago ^^^met with s^e 
success in some of the smaller Latin American countries, but the results 
elsewhere have so far not met our expectations. The level of self-help 
is still not sufficient3or high and the conditions necessary to encourage 
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private investment, both domestic and foreign, have not been established. 
As one careful student of this problem recently pointed out, economic 
grovth is primarily a national enterprise. The amount of resources made 
available from outside the country can provide the critical margin of help, 
but that margin of help will be effective only to the extent that those 
receiving the aid are vholeheartedly committed to the goal of economic 
development and can effectively mobilize the human and material resources 
to do the job. The Alliance for Progress cannot succeed as a U.S. Govern- 
ment enterprise. The AUiance must be a cooperative venture vlthin the 
hemisphere, in which aid ftrom the U.S., as well as frco other ftree world 
countries, is merged in an orderly way with the potentially great resources 
of the latin American nations th^oselves. 

As a nation, we are necessarily concerned in scne degree with the 
security and welfare of free nations all over the world. Certainly, we 
must be even more deeply concerned with the security and welfare of the 
peoples of our own hemisphere. The AUiance for Progress, notwithstanding 
the difficulties involved, deserves a high place in our national priorities 
and the American people should be willing to carry the financial burden 
of strengthening the foundations of the coUective security of the Western 
Hemisphere . 

8. NATO 

Again, I have deliberately deferred to the last the discussion of 
Europe and the NATO area. The crucial in^portance of Western Europe to the 
collective security of the free world cannot be stressed too often. The 
six Common Market nations and the United Kingdom, alone, have a total 
population, a total military manpower pool, and a total gross national 
product well in excess of that of the Soviet Itoion. The strength of 
Western Europe is growing steadily year by year. Indeed, except for the 
United States, European NATO represents the greatest source of economic, 
political, military and Ideological strength opposing the Coamnunist camp, 
and it constitutes the bastion of free world power closest to the center 
of Soviet military strength. The loss or neutralization of any part of this 
area would be a disastrous blow to our own security. 

Therefore, if for no other reason than our own self-interest, we 
must maintain within the NATO Alliance the closest kind of cooperation at 
all levels and in all spheres, and we must seek to focus and harmraiize our 
efforts no matter how great the difficulty. The basic principle of the 
Alliance - that each nation regards an attack v^on sny member as ^ attack 
upon itself - rests on far finner foundations than sentiment or altruism. 
Against the whole range of threats which might be posed by the Soviet Bloc, 
neither the U.S. nor any other member of NATO, nor aiy regional sro^ 
within thp Alliance, can provide adequately for its security in isolation. 
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It is not surprising therefore that our new President has again 
unambiguously reaffirmed the conBnitment of the United States to the 
principles of the North Atlantic Alliance and to the defense of its 
meoiber nations. 

However, much has happened since NATO was first conceived more than 
a decade ago. Then, its pui^pose was to provide time and assistance to 
our European partners to rebuild their economies and their military capa- 
hllitles against the Imminent threat of a Coraraunist takeover. Although 
we are far from satisfied with what has been accomplished in the military 
sphere, the original objectives have been substantially achieved. In the 
economic sphere, Western Europe is more than a match for the Soviet Bloc 
and, even with respect to relative military capabilities, NATO forces 
(including our own) now deployed in Western Europe are more evenly matched 
with the Soviet Bloc than has commonly been suopposed. Indeed, with but 
relatively small increases in the current level of effort on the part of 
our European partners, and, especially with greater efficiency in the use 
of the financial and manpower resources now being made available, the NATO 
forces in Western Europe could adequately deal with a vide range of 
possible Soviet aggressions, both with or without the use of nuclear 
weapons. I will take irp this facet of the problem in greater detail when 
I discuss the General Purpose Forces in Section IV of this statement. 

But these same developments which have so favorably altered the 
position of Western Europe vis-a-vis the Soviet Bloc, together with the 
tremendous advances made in military technology, have also given rise to 
a need for a reassessment, not of the basic objectives of the Alliance, 
but of the ways and means by which these objectives are to be achieved 
over the next decade. 

We have presented our views on this matter to our NATO partners 
and have offered a number of alternatives, particularly in the nuclear 
area. As you know, we have significantly increased both the nuclear and 
non-nuclear capabilities of our armed forces. We have liberalized the 
dissemination of nuclear information to our Allies and have increased their 
participation in nuclear planning. We have supported the concept of a 
sTa-based multilateral missile force for NATO, which ^^s first advanced 
by Secretaxy of State Herter in I960. We have assigned POIARIS sitoarines 
to the Si^e Allied Comander, Europe (SACEUR), and we have agreed to 
assist the United Kingdom in developing a POLARIS force of its own. And, 
we are participating with our NATO Allies in studies of medium range 
ballistic missiles for use by the Alliance. 

We have encouraged the North Atlantic Council to undertake a com- 
prehensive and systematic study which would relate strategy ^° 
Requirements and force requirements to resources, so that reaUstic force 
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goals can be developed vhich all of the members of the Alliance vould 
ccnsider attainable vith the resources they are willing to coamait to / 
the common effort. And we have made it clear to our NATO partners that yf€ 
ve are prepared to discuss changes in the present arrangements for the ■ 
direction of the Alliance. 

At the Paris Ministerial Meeting last December, Secretary Rusk and 
I reaffirmed the United States* coinmitments to NATO, Including President 
Kennedy's affirmation that the U.S. will keep its divisions in Germai^ 
as long as they are needed. We emphasized the Importance ve attach to 
the achievement of a better balance and greater readiness from the resources 
already being devoted to the defense of the NATO area. We cautioned our 
colleagues that the American people will become increasingly restless with 
a situation in vhich the U.S. maintains qualitative standards - manning 
levels, combat stocks, and force readiness - generally higher than those of 
the other ItATO member nations. And we urged on them the importance of our 
being able to place before the American people a clear-cut assurance that 
our NATO partners are cooperating with, us in meeting o\ir balance of payments 
problem and that they are carrying their fair share of the load - in short, 
that the Alliance is truly a successful mutual endeavor. 

Our European NATO partners have, in fact, made significant increases 
in their defense efforts. Collectively, their defense expenditures have 
risen by almost 22 percent between I961 and 1963: The Federal Republic of 
Germany has increased its defense expenditiures by 50 percent, Italy by 29 
percent, the United Kingdom by \h percent, and PVance by 8 percent. The 
smaller NATO nations have made increases ranging from 10 percent in the 
case of Greece to 33 percent in the case of Denmark. 

Some of our NATO Allies have also contributed importantly to the 
solution of our balance of payments problem, notably Germany, which has 
agreed to continue to offset our dollar e3cpenditures there by purchases 
of goods and services from the U.S., and Italy, which has promised to 
purcliase in fiscal years I963 and 1964 a total of over $200 million. Our 
NATO Allies have also made a small start in providing financial assistance 
to Greece and Turkey, and Secretary Rusk, at the NATO Ministerial Meeting 
last December, strongly urged them to expand that effort. 

The present sitmtion on the southern flank of NATO poses a nimiber 
of special difficulties. Turkey faces a very serious economic problem of 
in 1964 and Greece is also hard pressed. Both will continue to need 
financial assistance from other members of NATO. During fiscal year I963 
the United States provided a total of $85 million in grant military aid 
to Greece and $l£6 million to Turkey. 

It is particularly inr portant that the military strength of these two 
countries be maintained. 
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To complicate the situation further, relations between Greece and 
Turkey have again been strained by the outbreak of civil violence in 
Cyprus. Although prompt action by the United Kingdom has helped to contain 
this latest outbreaJc, the situation remains serious. The basic problem 
of how to distribute political power equitably between the Greek majority 
and the Turkish minority in Cyprus, which precipitated the recent flare-up 
in the first place, has still to be resolved. We hope that the problem 
can be resolved through negotiations. 

The Cyprus problem demonstrates anew the political as well as the 
military value of NATO to the security of the free world. Greece and 
Turkey consulted with their Allies In the political forum NATO offered 
rather than allow their national concerns to flare into open warfare. 

Internal disagreement among the Allies should not obscure the fact 
that NATO, now in its ll+th year of existence, has indeed achieved its 
primary objective, i.e., the military security of the member nations. 
Deficiencies exist, but as has been noted, they can be overcome by 
rather minor Increases in the present level of resources being devoted 
to defense, or possibly by the more efficient utilization of those 
resources. Differences in concepts and strategies can, with Pf ie^^^ «^ 
perseverance, be worked out within the councils of 

we are all agreed on our basic objectives. The success that N^ has 
IlrSly achSved in preserving the peace in Europe and the Importance of 
th^ security of Western Europe to our own security leaves us no choice 
but to^e every effort to maintain and enlarge the strength and unity 
of the Western Alliance. 

***** 

In sumnary, ve see a strong Soviet Union and a far weaker 
China, botlTbes^i «ith economic difficulties, seriously dirided and com- 
peting for leadership of the international C°°°>^=l»^f 
continue to support large military forces, though Conmmist aina s 
asnirations for sreat-power status have received severe setbacks. The 
oSl P^er haSnce Is such that the Con»unist »t"°Jf ^"^^^^^^^^f 
to avoid situations in which they vould risk var with the United S*»*ef- 
we ^st eSert, hmrever, that they vill use their military pa^er to support 
the?^ pomicai objectives in a variety of places and to encourage and 
sjport sSverslon and rebellion against non-Co^unist govern»ents. 
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C. THE DEFENSE PROGRAM AMD THE BCONCMy 

As I pointed out Ust year, a program as large as Defense, command- 
ing nearly ten percent of our total national output, ie bound to have an 
important impact on the econonv - internationally, nationally, and 
S^n^ AM, indeed, at the local level this linpact is usually intensified 
by the uneven geographic distribution of defense -related Industry and 
our own military activities, by the disproportionately large ^laJ^ inade 
by the defense program on some occ^^)ational categories and on certain sectors 
of industry, and by the rapidly changing composition of the defense pro- 
gram as technological innovations create the need for new weapons and 
facilities and make obsolete the old. 

1. Lapact on the National Econooy 

The Department of Defense is vitally concerned with the econondc 
impact of the Defense program both on the nation as a whole and ^n the 
S^viduals, coamnunities, companies and industries ^^^f 
our obligation to do everything we properly can to mlnljnize the dlsr^lve 
effects of changes in that program and to assist, insofar as ^e^e able 

the law permits, those who are adversely affected by these changes. It 
S most i^ortant, however, that there be the widest possible awareness of 
the very real limitations on what we believe is the proper role of the 
Department of Defense in this area. The Defense Department cannot and 
^^1^ no^ Lsu^e responsibility for creating a level of ^e^^^'l^f 
teS the econonv healthy and growing. Nor should it, in develop^ its 
programs, depart from the strictest standards of ifilitary ^^^^^f^^^ 
opeStin^ efiiciency in order to ^Id an economically distress^^^ 
or ccnmunity. The Congress has regularly underscored this 1^^*^^^^ 
explicitly forbidding in our annual appropriation act P^^^ent of a 
pr?ce differential on contracts .... for the purpose of relieving econanlc 
dislocations" . 

in this regard I can only reiterate vhat I have assured congressional 
co-ittees on many previous occasions. ^esf ^oS to 

the past, is to tvor what we need, when we need it, at the lowest cost to 
the Government, quality and deUvery schedules considered. 

Recognizing these limitations on our actions, there are, nev^he- 
less, a number of things that the Defense Departaaent can usefully and 
properly do in this area: 

a We can give certain limited preferences to chronically depressed 
a«3 suiTlus labor market areas and take certain steps to enf«;« an 
^tSie participation by small business firms. Along vith other agencies 
of the Govemnent, we have active and vigorous programs in both of these 
fields. 
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D We can try to forecast and to give advance warning to cafflmmltles 

L^'J ! focal point for moMllzlr« the edibilities of 
both our own Departonent and other Goverment Agencies In giving such 
^^criiTLststance. fhle office vorto directly with local coBBwnlty 
leaders whenever Its advice or help is sought. 

o we can try to learn more iboat the specific economic ejects 
of the ief^sHrS^a; in order to he ii. a better position to anticipate 
+;» i^t^f T^ssSle changes. During the past year we have taken a 
^^f acti^ tol^S^ our knowledge In this area. Chief among 
is what we call the Economic Inipact Project, which Is designed to 
IT^"^ X^^'ZtT^t. and analytical framework needed to assess^^ 
V=t Of Changes in f '^^'^-^^'^.^^^^e'lS'o^'tifS^^ 
geographic area. *».%?^°y^^eSe IS other Government work in the 
undertalding a special survey of I^f^nse ana "J"" ,-^3 Annual Survey 

,«nufaoturins industries as %«l^PP^«f "^^t* ^!^n br LTmuch bettW 
of Manufactures. When these data are collated, we wiu. °® .. 
pos!:^on to dete nnine both the hroad^cnal ^-eU^he Ind^ry 

ir::?.^e"TS: "SfeTe" lK^*'anfSe"^ical f.».ework vMch 

l^^^S^ng developed, we hope in *° f ^ ^^r^^^^^; 

In broad fashion, the econonic Ijupact of the fire-year oerense progr 

a We can encourage our major defense contractors to do the neces- 
sary l^.r^"iSX?il planning which anticipates f^^^ '^^^ 
p^ur^ntlSd makes the needed corporate provisions ^^"^ 
•Smnle we are studying revision of the Armed Services Procurement 
R^tioL Z\l^, - ix^irect costs ^« 
thereasonable costs of such plaaniog for overaU development, dlversl 
ficatlon to non-defense production, etc. 

e We can vork with other interested agencies of the E«c«ti^e 
Branch^Lhd the^oXsB in all aspects of the 

^^Sstnd, Pres^fent J<*-- ^J^^^V^^f^n!^ ^W^^^. 
tion of the Committee on the Economic Inject of Defense ana » 
ctoired ty a member of the Council of Economic Advisors and having 
reSresentetion from Commerce, Labor, AEC, NASA, ACDA, OEP, B<«, and 

pTrfoSri^trr^^ri^Vhe^cc^i^'re^^j^ rx:r 

the congress, and he be kept lnf«ni>ed of Its activities. 
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One final point, while there are several opportunities open to the 
Defense Department for helpful work in this area, we can do little to 
mitigate the adverse effects of Defense program changes unless we have 
a strong and growing econcany. 

2. Inpact on the BeOance of Payments 

A chronic concern in recent years has been the continuing deficit 
in the nation^s balance of international payments and the linpact of our 
Defense expenditures abroad on that deficit. Since 1959, the deficit In 
the total U.S. balance of payments has averaged well over three billion 
dollars annually. During this same period, our gold stoclts declined by 
nearly $7i billion to a level of $15-6 billion and liquid liabilities to 
foreigners (a substantial part of which represents a potential claim on 
our remaining gold stocks) rose more than $9 billion to a level of over 
$25 billion. 

While gross defense expenditures entering the international balance 
are not the only, or even the primary, factor causing the current deficit, 
they did amount to $18 billion over the six-year period, averaging about 
$3 billion annually. Therefore, we have been making a special effort 
during the last three years to reduce the impact of the Defense program on 
our balance of payments without adversely affecting our cooibat capa- 
bilities or creating hardships for our military personnel and their 
families . 

We have attacked the problem both from the payments (U.S. defense 
expenditures abroad) and receipts (sales of U.S. military goods and 
services to foreign countries) sides of the ledger, and as shown In the 
table below, we have succeeded in reducing the net adverse balance of 
payments on "military" account by $1 billion, between I96I and 1963. 

($ Billions) 



U.S. Defense Expenditures 
U.S. Forces 8e Their Siq?port 
Military Assistance 
Other (AEC, etc.) 

Total 

Cash Receipts Tram Sales 
Net Adverse Balance 



FY 1961 


PY 1962 


FY 1963 


2.k 


2,k 


2.5 


.3 


.2 


.3 






■ 2 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 




- ^ 


- 1.3 a/ 


2.7 


2.0 


1.7 



a/ Approximately $300 milUon of this amount is an abnormal, one-time, 
receipt. 
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You win note that we were able to hold our overseas eacpenditures 
relatively constant despite Increased deployments abroad and s\ibBtaiitial 
Increases in prices and wages in foreign coxmtries. Cash receipts from 
the military sales to other countries were increased ftom $320 million 
in fiscal year 1961 to $1,335 million in fiscal year 1963. 

Last July President Kennedy in a messaee to the Congress, announced 
a new Government -wide program designed to cut our overall payments 
deficit. Included in this program were measures intended ultimately to 
reduce the net adverse balance on military account to approximately $1.4 
billion annually. Here are some of the ways we plan to achieve the new 
goal: 

a Insofar as possible, the military assistance offshore procure- 
ment pr^am will be limited to the fulfillment of prior commitments. 
Implementation of this policy should, in comicg years, result in a sharp 
cut in the foreign exchange costs of this program, which, are still running 
aboitt $100 million, annually. 

h. Certain functions now being performed by U.S. forces will be 
shifted to indigenous forces as soon as they are capable f ^^suming 
them. For example, in the next few years, we hope to transfer some of 
the air defense responsibilities we now carry in Spain ajid Japan to the 
forces of those countries, thus permitting us to withdraw some of our 
forces baclc to the U.S. 

c. Several steps have been taken to reduce U.S. overseas heaa- 
quarters and logistics sx5.port activities. In many cases t^«e actions 
will permit significant reductions in personnel with ooncooltant savings 
in foreS exchange costs. I wiU have more to say *f ^'^^"J^"^"""^ 
when 1 discuss overall employment and manning levels In the section of my 
statement dealing with the Cost Reduction Program. 

d We are maMng a very intensive effort to increase our receipts 
from military sales. While a number of countries have made or 
t^lSl^l^^chases of U.S. aiUtary goods and services, by far the most 
i^i^an^^in^a^ in our agreement vlth the Federal Republic of Germany 
vISrrLntirereLurr.^Last fall this ^e-"* 
about $650 million a year in receipts was extended to cover P^^'^ 
through the end of calendar year 196h. Italy has purchased over $200 
:fl^n ofVs' ^i'litary e Jpnent as the first «tep f a longer-range 
plan to offset U.S. military foreign exchange costs in t^^* ^"^fy- , 
e^ct that our current world-vide sales effort in cooperation with U.S. 
defense manufacturers will result in still more agreements. 

e Finally, in addition to the results being obtained from direct 
measures suchaTthose described above, we have additional reasons for 
^at^ ?tet^he net adverse balance on the "military account can be 
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held to manageable levels in the future. The far more capable weapon 
systems and equipment now becoming operatlc5nal, especially in the 
tactical air and airlift forces, should permit additional redeployments 
to the United States. In view of the pressure on oiar balance of payments, 
ve are vigorously searching out these opportunities. 
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II. STRATEGIC RETALIATORY FORCES 



The Strategic Retaliatory Forces are designed to carry out the 
long-range strategic mission and to carry the main burden of battle in 
general nuclear war. These forces include the long-range bombers, the 
air-to-ground and decoy missiles, and the refueling tankers; the land- 
based and submarine-based strategic missiles; and the systems for their 
command and control. They do not include certain other U.S. nuclear 
forces capable of reaching targets well inside the Communist Bloc - namely, 
the deployed tactical air units and carrier-based attack aircraft. 
Although the targeting of these forces is coordinated with those of the 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces, they are not taken into account in computing 
the requirements for the latter because they are intended primarily for 
other purposes. 

A. THE REQUIREMENT 

The size and character of the Strategic Retaliatory Forces are 
influenced importantly by the basic strategy they are designed to ST^port. 
This strategy has been the subject of a great deal of public discussion 
during the last year - as it most properly should be, <=oi^iJ«rf'^^"®^, 
grave Importance. But the vide differences in perspective that this dis- 
cussion has revealed would seem to indicate that we have failed to convey, 
at least to certain important sections of the American public, the basic 
fundamentals of the strategic problem confronting our Ration in this nuclear 
age. 

At one extreme there are the proponents of the "overklTL" 
argue that the United States already has enough nuclear weapons to destroy 
all of the major cities of the Soviet Union several times over, even 
after absorbing the first blow and that, therefore, no fjarther Investments 
in the Strategic Retaliatory Forces are required or can be justified. At 
the other extreme there ere the proponents of what one might call the ruii 
first strike" theory who believe that we should build ^strategic force 
that would enable u^, if we struck first, to so reduce Soviet retaliatory 
power that the damage it could then do to U.S. population /^^^^ 
would be brought down to an "acceptable" level, what ever that might be. 

The proponents of the "overkill" theory would, in effect, restrict 
our strategic forces to those required for retaliation ^'^/i^f^^ " 

with the calculation assuming near optimum conditions. This is not a new 
concept! I understand that it has been debated within the Defense Depart- 
ment for maror years before I came to the Pentagon, but I 1^ ^f no 
responsible official within the Department who would support it today. To 
se^e as a maximum deterrent to nuclear war, our Strategic Retaliatory 
F^^es mutt be visibly capable of fully destroying the Soviet society under 
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-TT „««/n+inns of retaliation. In addition, in the event that Buch a 

i^lorcri^rthe; Bhouia have the power to ll«it the destruction 
oTo^ ZTm^s and population to the ««dim» extent practlcahle. 

It is Quite likely that the Soviet Union, in an attack .vpon the 
U.S. ^ ies?frn Europe would not fire all of its '^f^eglc ^cle«;^^ 

^ o "aaivft launch". Regardless of whether the Soviets strucK 
ftrsHt ou? cS ^^rs; at fur military installations or at both 

+i« -piT-Rt blow to strike back not only at Soviet cities, if that oe our 

i^er tU th!lt which might he needed slaeOy to destroy Soviet cities. 

Tui^ " U a^fkultj^^^^ - 

^Thireirthr^e^y ^-r "^s^"-^'^* **** ^^^"^ 

not even try to destroy the enemy's residual forces. ■ 

Certainly, the U.S. would he greatly daaaged by the °^ 
a nucir at^^i. And -tai^. - t^e -r,;^r^Lr?irin« 
continues to harden its missile ^i^s »»» ^ substantial 

Sfo^of't^: °i^ r-- 

„ents to the Congress to^;^-=-*„ fo^ r.^erf fLlpJlying the term 
!^B«t^to tMs reluS Bu? it is one thing to recognize the 

U.S. and Soviet operational factors. /° ^^^^^J^r;.-* -ities would 
forces in excess of those needed sl^^ ,^ st^nl^ope the extent 

significantly reduce *° depends i^ortantly on the size 

to vhich damage to ourselves can *«'f^^=^,^'^he surface-to-surface missiles 
and character of our own forces, PfT^^'tSs a^cSy I will discuss this 

a-, MIKUTIMAN that can reach their targers qmcKijr. x "-^-^ 
^tLr asSctlTgreater detail later In the statement in connection ^rtth the 
^Ssis of the overall adequacy of the Strategic Retaliatory Forces ve 
recommend for the fiscal year 1965-69 period. 
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But even an assured and persuasive "cities otCy" capability would 
require forces much larger than those Implied by the "overkill" theory. 
It is not singly a matter of calculAtlng the number of "Hiroshima 
equivalents", i.e., 20 kllotons equals 100,000 fatalities and, therefore, 
10 megatons equals 50 million fatalities. Carried to that extreme ve would 
need Just one B-kf loaded with one 10 megaton weapon. Obviously, many 
other factors must be taken into account: numbers of targets and their 
defenses, numbers of weapons required to saturate defenses or to assure 
penetration, damage to our forces from eneny attack, the readiness and 
reliability of o\ir own weapons, etc. 

Each of these factors involves varying degrees of uncertainty, 
particularly when we are projecting our forces into the future. And, to 
cover these uncertainties, extra Insurance must be provided in the program. 
We must be conipletely sure, and the Communists must be coinpletely sure, 
of our ability at all, times to retaliate decisively against Soviet cities, 
even under the worst of circumstances. 

While a "cities only" strategic retaliatory force would, in our 
Judgment, be dangerously inadequate, a "full first strike" force, as I 
defined it earUer, is, on the basis of our estimates of the Soviet 
nuclear strike forces in the fiscal year 1967-69 period, simply unattain- 
able. Moreover, I know of no responsible Pentagon official, certainly 
none of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who proposes such a force. 

As I pointed out last year, the Soviets are hardening some of their 
ICBM sites and are building missile-launching submarines. Although we 
could have an effective capability to sink eneiiy submarines in a protracted 
war of attrition at sea, we do not appear to have any realistic prospect 
of being able to destroy the major part of a Soviet submarine missile force 
in one quick first strike. Neither could we count, with any reasonable 
degree of assurance, on destroying all or almost all of the Soviet s 
hardened missile sites, even if we were to double or triple our forces. 
Furthermore, it is highly doubtful that we would be able to achieve the 
necessary tactical surprise in the kinds of crises in which a first 
strike" capability would be relevant. 

Finally, a "full first strike" capability would have to be accoiqpanied 
by vast programs of anti-missile, antl -bomber, and civil defense. Even 
then our calculations show that U.S. fatalities would still run into tens 
of millions while in Western Europe fatalities would be very much higher. 
Thus, the paramount conclusion supported by all of our studies is that 
for any level of force we might practicably build, and even under the most 
favorable circumstances to us, a nuclear exchange between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union would do enormous damage to both sides. 
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Thus, a "damage -limiting" strategy appears to he the most practical 
and effective course for us to follow. Such a strategy^ requires a force 
considerably larger than would be needed for a limited cities only 
strategy. While there are still some differences of Judgmect on Just 
how large such a force should be, there is general agreement that it , 
should be large enough to ensure the destruction, singly or in combination, 
of the Soviet Union, Communist China, and the Communist satellites as 
national societies, under the worst possible circumstances of war out- 
break that can reasonably be postulated, and, in addition, to destroy 
their war-making capability so as to limit, to the extent practicable, 
damage to this country and to our Allies. 

The forces recommended to provide this capability through fiscal 
year I969 are shown on Table 2. 

B. PRESENT U.S. STRATEGIC RETALIATORT CAPABILITIES 

By June of this year the number of ICBM and POIARIS missiles will, 
for the first time, just about equal the number of manned t»^^ers in the 
force. During the three-year period from end fiscal year 1961 through 
end fiscal year 196I+, the number of weapons in the alert forces will have 
been increased about two and one-half times and the «^^f ^^^^^f . 
these weapons almost three times, even though U50 B-k7's will have been 
phased out of the force during the same period. 

The Soviet Un ion by mid-19 6^ is exp ected to have ^ total of between 
on launchers, submarine -launched ballistic 



missiles. 180-205 heavy bomber and tan ker aircr aft, and 9W-975 medium 
SoSer ^ tanker aircraft, plus about Hi IRBM/MRBM missiles on 
launchers. The Soviet Union is Just beginning to harden its ICBM s IBBM 8, 
and MRBM's. Most of our land-based missiles are installed in hardened 
sites and our POLARIS missiles, of course, have a much greater range than 
the L^et^bmarlne-Oaunched missiles, most of which are in diesel-pov,ered 
boIts° all of which preseirt^y have to be fired while the submarine is 
surfaced . 

On the basis of these data, I can again tell this Committee -"There 
is no question but that today our strategic 

capable of destroying the Soviet target system, even after absorbing an 
initial surprise attack." 

C. nJTURE STRATEGIC RETALIATORy FORCES 

One of the major determinants of the size and character f ?^ 
tnt^e Strategic Retaliatory Forces is, of course, the size ^ 
of the strategic forces and defensive systems our opponents «-e likely to 
tovelver the next several years. As I pointed out l«t year, because of 
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..e ions Wti^es .^vee - -^/r^^^^^^S^L^roH^^e 
operational status, ve /^t^°^/°e now project our progran^ at 
v^en they vlU be needed and, inde^, ^^^^^ also project our^ 
i^nc+ five veaxs abead. For xne . gg^g time perioa. ineee 

esSLterof the ene»or's forces °»«^^,^^'i^,*^t^cessarlly he highly 
lo^-range projections of ene^ cap^i^ties mus^^ the production 

"«rtain, particularly si^"^^*'!;^ "sterns. We are estl^ting 
^ deplo^ent leadtlaes of '"^^X^e production and deplpyinent 
:SahiU«;s a^ Shelves, V not as yet hav e made. 
decisions which our opponents, tnems ^ 7 
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With these estimates of Soviet forces as the background, I jo^^^no" 
like to discuss the Strategic Retaliatory Forces we propose to build and 
naintain thrcnysh fiscal year I969. 

1. Bomher Forces 

As you can see irom Table 2, we pOaxi to continue a f °f . 

missiles and manned bombers throughout the entire planning period, fiscal 
ye"s 1965^69 Although most of the aiming points In the Soviet target 
sYstL can best be attacked by missiles, the long-range bombers vill con- 
tinue to^e Led in the follow-up attack, parttcularly against bard ^ssile 
snes a^d^alnst the targets which need not be attacked within minutes, 
e.g., weapon storage sites. 

The present B-52 and B-58 forces will be continued through at least 
fiscal year 1969 with only a slight reduction in the number of B-58 s, 
renectl^e:iected attrition. The S-hl force will be phased out by the 
^na of fifcal year 1966 on the same schedule I presented to you list year. 

available & DOG' s would be retained in the force through at least 
nscal j^ tge^ proximately the same schedule presented to you Ust 



year 



AlthouPh no new B-52 bombers have been procured since "seal year 
1Q61 f^th Ust delivery m fiscal year 1963), substantial funds have been 

w U co^?Le1o bfreq^lred fol those aircraft modificatio^^^^^ 
kee-D the force both safe and effective. Through the current fiscal year, 
41 6 bimo;^ll have been Invested in this program for structural 
ft;en^hen?^^ newjy deveK^ equipment designed to enhance the B-52 s 
IbiliS to perform its combat mission and adapt to new tactical concepts, 
lotf-l^el ^netration. An additional $306 million is requested for 

^^i' Z^*--!It7^^rirflBeal vear 1965 and we are tentatively programing 
such modifications in liscaj. year xyu? -fiscal 
about $270 million more for this purpose In fiscal year °- 

^ ^, ^»^er>n^ vpar 1q6Q. we would still have a total of 

Thus, by the ^nd of fiscal y^^^^^,^ vo^ ^ ^ssiles. 

about 700 operational bombers in the lorce ana uxbuj^v^ y „^niite eround 
Half Of the bombers wlU continue to ^^-"^'^t^l^^^ ""^^-mln^^gound 
alert with a small number on airborne alert, you toow. we 
an on-the -shelf capability (engines and other spare parts) to fly one eign 




of ,the B-52 force on airborne alert for about one year, but ve will con- 
tinue to need the special provision contained in Section 512B of the 
Fiscal Year 1964 Defense Appropriation Act to pay for the operating costs 
if we have to do so. This is the provision which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Defense, vrpon determination by the President that such action is 
necessary, to provide for the cost of an airborne alert as an excepted 
e3^ense. 

Although ve have yet to use the financial provisions of this Section, 
ve have fl-om time to time, notably during the early phases of the Cuban 
crisis in the fall of 1962, temporarily increased the scale of airborne 
alert operations. The importance of this provision to the survivability 
of the manned bomber force will increase as the Soviet Union acquires more 
nuclear -po^^ered missile-firing submarines since we could expect to receive 
very little, if any, tactical varning of a submarine -launched missile attack. 
This provision should certainly be retained in the law. 

2. Surface -to -Surf ace Missiles 

Our strategic missile forces, vhich almost tripled in fiscal year 
1963 and will have more than doubled again in fiscal year 1964, vill 
increase more slowly during the fiscal year I965-69 period when we viU be 
modernizing the force and replacing first generation missiles. 



a. 



ATLAS and TITAN 



Last year we had planned to phase out gradually the first three 
squadrons of ATLAS ICBM's (2? ATLAS D missiles) during the three-year 
period, fiscal years I966-68. All the TITAN' s were to have been retained 
in the force throughout the programed period. As shown on Table 2, we 
now propose to phase out all of the ATLAS D»s in fiscal ye"" 1965, all of 
the ATLAS E»s (three squadrons, 2? missiles) in fiscal year I967, and all 
of the TITAK I»b (six squadrons, 5^ missiles) in fiscal yearl96b. 
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Since the MINUTI34AN force Is increasing rapidly, the need for these 
slow reacting and highly vulnerable older missiles is declining. Their 
contribution to the planned force will no longer be worth their very high 
cost of operation and maintenance, estimated at about $1 million per year 
per missile, compared with only about $100,000 per year for a MINUTEMAH. 



b. 



MINUTEMAW 
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We had also planned last year a program of 1,300 MINITTIMAN by the 
end of fiscal year 1968 consisting of 8OO MINUTEMAN I*s and 5OO MIl^UTEMAN 
II' s. The first I60 MH^UTEMAK were in place at the end of fiscal year 
1963. By June of this year ve expect to have 6OO in place, and by June, 
1965, 800. Funding for the first increment of I5O MINUTEMAN II' s was 
included in the fiscal year 196k budget and these are scheduled to be in 
place by the end of fiscal year 19^6. 

With another year of experience behind us, we are now proposing a 
major revision in the planned >aNUrEMAN force, a revision which we believe 
v-ill increase combat ef fectiveness, in terms of "kill" capability, by 

' which will cost abovtt $510 million more through 

fisc! 




MIKUTEMAW I and MIHUTEMAN II squadrons will be integrated into a 
single system through the "internetting" of their camnunications and 
control systems, thus greatly enhancing the targeting flexibility of the 
force as a whole. This will be achieved both by retrofitting 1|00 of the 
800 I missiles in the first five wings with MINITTEMAN II, and by co-locating 
an additional 25O MINUTEMAN II with those five wings, as shown in the table 
below: 




The first wing of the MINUTEMAN II | 
year 196^4- is being separately sited 



authorized in fiscal 



MimTTEMAII 
pay load; 
choice of eight preas signed 



now rnnrp lved. will provid e Increased range or 

a flexibility in the 



targets 



the capability of being 



0 



hi 



launched by radio from an airbo rne ccmmand post; and a hardened povfer 
supply permitting a post -attack] - ' • ■ ■ : 



€) 



.f!^. ■' . .... 



, w» _ 'S? ■ ■ - ■>■ J * ■* 5. ** '-■ .._ 




To get these major revisions in the MIKUTEMAN program underway 
promptly and in an o rderly fashion, ve propose to start only 50 new silos 
in fiscal year iQ^'^[ l_ - I nlanned last year. Essentially, 

the choice is between: (l) a faster build-up with a slower rate of 
retrofit of the earlier model with the MinUEEMAN II; and (2) a slower 
rate of build-up with a faster rate of retrofit. 



We have tentatively programed the 



7 new MIMUTEMAN silos 
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a little later on in connection with evaluation of the adequacy of 
the proposed Strategic Retaliatory Forces. 

One final matter concerning the MIMUTEMAN program - last year I 
informed the Committee that the Air Force had called to ay attention 
very late in our review of the fiscal year 196k budget a possible cost 
increase of as much as $U00 million in fiscal years 1963 and 196^^. We 
have now determined that this cost increase will amount to about $175 
laillion. Reprograalng actions covering fiscal year 1963 Increases were 
approved by the Congress last spring. Reprogramlng actions covering 
fiscal year 196U increases are being forwarded to the appropriate 
coamittees . 



c. POLARIS 




The POLARIS forces shown on Table 2 are on nearly the same schedule 
discussed here last year. The more rigid inspection procedures put Into 
effect after the loss of the THRESHER have delayed the actual and 
estimated operational dates of SSBN's numbers 10 through 23 ^^^"^ an average 
of about 2i months. As a result, we now estimate that there will be 250 
POLARIS missiles in the operational force at the end of the current fiscal 
year, compared with 288 missiles estimated a year ago. How|^e^' 
modest slippage will be fully made up during fiscal year 1965 and by the 
end of that year we will be back on the origirei schedule. 

The last six of the planned fleet of 1^1 submarines were fully funded 
in the fiscal year 1964 budget. Nine POLARIS submarines carrying ll^if 
missiles were deployed at sea by the end of fiscal y««y 1963- Sixteen 
submarines carrying 256 missiles will be in the operational force l^June 
of this year and the entire force of hi submarines and 656 missiles will 
become deployable by the end of fiscal year I967. 

The first five POLARIS submarines are equipped with the 1,200 n.m. 
A-1 missile. The 6th through the l8th submarine will be equipped with 
the 1,500 n.m. A-2 missiles, and the 19th through the Iflst, with the 2,500 
n m. A-3. Last year we had planned to equip eventuall^r all 1.1 submarines 
with the A-3 missile and to begin this summer with the replac^ent of the 
missile tubes of the first five submarines in f f f ^^?^f ^.f ^ . 
larger missile. We still plan to replace the A-1 missile with A-3 s but 

we do not now beUeve that it will be ^^^^^^^^^^J^^^f L oLtiLLblf 
A-^'s at least before 1970. While the range of the A-3 is considerably 
^eat^r tha^ the A-2, a l^ge fraction of the Soviet Bloc targets are well 
Sthin the range of ihe latter. Thus a force consisting of ^^^^i^"' 
equipped with A-3 missiles and 13 submarines equipped ^^^-2 missiles 
shoidd be able to handle effectively the targets assigned to the POLARIS 
force . 
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During 1970 the POLARIS force will coannence its second overhaul 
cycle. At that time, If conditions warrant, the A-S could be replaced 
with the A-3. We estiaate that a total of about $^^25 million can be 
saved through fiscal year I969 ae a result of the postponement of the 
A-2 retrofit. 

The presently planned POLARIS force will require a supporting 
fleet of six tenders, six resupp^o^ ships, and a number of floating dry- 
docks and other support ships. A total force of six tenders has been 
programed in order to ensure that at least five of the six will be avail- 
able for continuous deployment for the support of the five squadrons into 
which the POLARIS force will be organized. Five tenders and four suEpply 
ships were funded through fiscal year 196k, The fiscal year I965 program 
contains $63 million for the sixth tender and $8 million for the con- 
version of another resupply ship. The last resupply ship is programed 
for fiscal year I966. This program is the same as presented last year. 

d. Dependability of Strategic Systems 

I want to draw a sharp distinction between mechanical reliabllitjr, 
in the sense of the incidence of mechanical malfunction, and the 

dep endability with which a vehicle in the Strategic 

reaches the ta rget area with a weapon which will detonate. Reliability 
in this sense is onJly one of the factors determining syst^ dependability. 
Equally in^portant are the factors of system alert, survivability, and 
penetration. The system alert rate is the proportion of the equip- 
ment that can be maintained on alert at all times; the survival rate is 
?he pr^ortion of the force which can be expected to survive, in operating 
condition, an initial eneiny attack; and the penetration rate is the 
proportion of the launched force which can be expected actualOy to reach 
the target area. 

All of these factors must be taken Into account in measuring the 
system dependability of the various elements of our Strategic Retaliatory 
Forces. Sh^ in the table below is a simplified calculation which 
llllles the four factors of system alert, survivability, reUabiUty and 
pSetratlon to^-5l and MINUmiAN missile forces of approximately equal size 
?n order ?o estimate the number of each weapon system 

to reach the target area under both optimistic pessimistic assui^pt ions. 
To reflect this range of circumstances we have used, in most cases, a 
rL^f ofoperaUo^ fiictors; the greater the uncertainty, the greater the 
range. 




MTNUTEMAN 



Lower 
Estimate 



Upper 
Estimate 



Lover 
Estimate 



Upper 
Estimate 




Unit Equipment of the Force 

System Alert Rate 
Number on Alert 

Survival Rate 
Mumber Survivins 

Weapon Sys. Reliability 
Rate 

Number to Target Area 

Penetration Rate 
Nuniber Penetrating Target Area 

System Dependability 

As shovm on the table ve start vlth a total of 63O B-52's. Howeyer, 
only 50 percent or 315 of these aircraft can be ^^J" 
coitions, to be maintained on ground alert rea^ ''"ii?!"!^^ of ^e 
15 lolnutes, the warnlns tlae we can expect from BMEWS. Whll« sene of the 
^n^?ert Lrcraft aeTsurvive the initial attack, ve cannot count on them 
for the initial retaliatory strUte. 

In the ease of the solid fuel, quick reacting MIHUTIMAH, we must also 
expect that at any given time some mlBsiles would be in training or under- 
going malntenancTormodification. Accordingly, we have uaed a Bystem 
flert rSe of BBH percent. This is a reasonable range of estimates. 

During a recent ^aanounce^peratlonal^^ 

jSlSl ''^S!S5??f!I!S!S5?t!5S"™r changes 

^^^^^^^^^•'j J. ^^^^■^■■■HH T^f>adv missiles, the combat crews 

rtr scheduled maintenance. ■^^^^^■■Hl ^^^^ nu.(»oa.j.co, **** 

were a^Slly^?e to count dSJW^ POLARIS, another solid ^el 
^ssile, statistics drawn from ■HSarine patrols indicate that • or 
more of the 16 missiles aboard each submarine 0- patrol were ready for 
launch at all times. 

But much more import ant, MIHOTE MAN missiles are dispersed, one to a 
site irsilos hardened toflBB. and are, therefc*e, far less 
:il:;rabi: io a surprise nuaear attack than the aircraft on the 
And this, as I have polirted out on previous occasions, is oneof our 
greatest concerns with respect to manned bombers. If the eneny were 



a/ Under certain circumstances this number might be higher, Pf-tl="- 
^ S fofSe bo»bers, but the higher rate cannot be depended ^pon. 
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successful m placlns its belllstlc missile-firing Biibmarines on station 
or if the BMEWS malftmctioned and did not provide the 15 mlnirtes of 
^Liing ve expect, a substantial nu»ber °f ^^^^^^^^ * . 

be caught on the ground and destroyed In the Initial enemr atta^''- * 
single H-bomb on a SAC base will destroy all the bombers on that base. 

great^certainty is reflected in the wider range of survival rates 
we have applied to the B-52"s in our calculation, as c0D5.ared with 
MIIJOTIMAH. 

With regard to reliability, the B-52's have, of 
force for many years, and we have acq.uired a considerable aoount of 
operatioLH^erience. Therefore, the reliability rate of the su^;!^^ 
alert force c^ be established within a relatively narrow range. 




MIHOTEMAN, on the other 
Sd^o!S^K ir^to the force aad ve tare ^ 

little operational experience with ^^^^^"i^fiil- ^f^^^f^s wh^^^ 
we had HH operational test firings vithJBM ^'*'="^"?4."f; tHlTis 
I^dI?at?T^ifl-flight reliabiUty rate of *percent. However, this is 
far too small a number of firings upon which to base a firm estUnate of 
rSlSm^ I ccordli^ly , for purjoses of our caicul^tion ve have used 
a wide range of 

Even though the Soviet Union may be deploying an f 
at two =Sies,^e can be sure as a result of our 

™™.rleal BUDerlorlty that once our mlEsiles are launched and on their 
numerical 8\5>eriorixy tRrsets We do not have this sane assurance 

way they would penetrate their targets, we aa nut «o,HAr baa 

wUh regard to the B-52's. The Soviet Union, as I 
v.rv .itsMlve anti-boniber defenses and ve must assume that our B-52 s 
S'SHc^f iosS^ m penetrating t° ^'^^J^ ^^f^^^i,,^^^^^^^ 
uncertain ties Involved here, ve have used for this calculation a raage 01 

^^^■■■1 percent. 




^^^^^^ am nofC si 

more than one target If they Penetrate. ^^^^^ critical Importance 

can reach their target far more auickOy, and this le or crixicax imp 
in attacking some types of targets. 
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But two strikiiig conclusions emerge from these calculations. The 
first is that in both the optimistic and pessimistic cases a higher pro- 
portion of the IOTUTEa«IftH force than of the B-52 force can be expected to 
reach its targete. Vhile this conclusion depends upon the particular 
ranges of rates assumed, I helieve the assumptions made are realistic. 

The second striking conclusion is that we can predict the results 
of a MINUlSadAH attack with greater confidence than the resiats of a B-52 
attack. I helieve that this conclusion has general applicahility to com- 
parisons between aircraft and surface-based mljssiles. The survivability 
of the soft bombers and their ability to penetrate enemy defenses are in- 
trinsically more difficult to estimate in advance than the factors affecting 
missile dependability. 

Although we have used a ran^je of reliability rates of HlHil^ per- 

cent for the MUTUTEMAH in this calculation, we believe that the rell^ilil 



^o the upper limit of 



range 



which is 

much further along than MH^UTSMAK, has hadflP successful shots out of a 
total of nB^H^nns^^HMfr MINUIEMAK at the present stage 



of operational testing canrpares favorably with the POLARIS A- 2 experience 
at the coniparable stage of its test program. Most new weapon systems have 
a low reliability when they first became operational - aircraft as well aa 
missiles (you will recall our recent difficulties with the B-58 and the 
"Century" series fighters). However, the HINUTEMAK and the POLARIS A-2 
appear to be exceptions to this rule. 

As we continue our operational tests of the strategic missiles we 
plan to maintain in the force beyond fiscal year I968, ve eaqpect these 

reliabilit y rates to increase still furthe r, 

"To ensure that these reliability goals 
Hr^SSeved^n^onf idence in the resiats fully established, we are allocat- 
ing a large number of missiles for operational test firings, principally 
during the next 18 months, as shown below: 



ATLAS F 25 MINUTEMAK VHiG I 25 

UTAH II 25 MiNinEMAK WII^G n-v 50 

MimmMAN WING VI 50 



POLARIS A-2 24 
POLARIS A-3 50 



Moreover, to assure continued reliability of the systems during 
operational deployment, follow-on operational tests are planned. We 
tentatively estimate that up to 10 percent of the MUSUTEMAN and POLARIS 
Inventory will be expended annually in this follow-on operational test 
program. 



we Bhouia not expect and. Indeed, ve should not J**"^ *^ 
100 percent rellabiUty In our strategic f "^1" 

other weapons system. The cost of doing so, if It c«il*JJ« J^f 
S voSa he prohlhitive, ei>d heyo»i a certain point '»*«>rth the cost 
tn view of the other 1.5>ortant factors affecting systems d^endablllty. 
iSsW, we sii>5ly huTiore missiles and thus P"vid« » «°f l^^' 
Just as we do in the case of aircraft, to corer the t?^8=^^ °' 
v«Mrles which abort for any reason whatsoever. In this respect, the 
SSSb $1 with I^s^^Sle target flexibility will ~f 
to the overall combat effeetivenees of the force, as I indicated earlier. 

Therefore, on the basis of the evidence already in hand md cm 
plans ^ thriiture, I have no hesitancy vhat.oever in '^i^B 
&le force ve have programed can t« ^'P^?** ^» tonS«5^n!^e cL 

ror::::rrdis:idfi^rweiM%^^^^^ 

with greater confidence than those of a Doober attack. 



e. 



Penetration Aids 




IcccMBBJV the re-entry of ballistic "^"JJ;* T!SSe tSse effects and to 
and various methods vhlch might be used to ^^^^^f * . There 

Bach has its P-i=^f^«t^.%^,*^rreS h^o^rt^-'" 
^SSrin-^SproP^t^^o.^^^^^^ 
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The penetration aids research program is a costly one reaulring much 
sophisticated instrumentation at the test ranges. Accordingly, ve have 
made every effort to take advantage of related vork being done in connection 
with our own R&D efforts on anti-ballistic missile defense, particularly 
the NIKE-ZEUS, the NIKE-X, and DEFEIJDER projects. Obviously, the problems 
of the offense are the converse of those of the defense, and information 
obtained from our penetration aids research has greatly , 
thinking on the ant i -ballistic missile defense problem, which I discuss in 
the next section of statement. 

3. Other Strategic Retaliatory Forces Programs 

Shovm in the next to the last block of Table 2 are ^number of other 
systems supporting the Strategic Retaliatory Forces. Except for the RB-if?, 
RC-135, and REGULU3, these forces are the same as those presented to the 
Conciittee last year. 

a. B3-kl 

Last year ve programed three squadrons of RB-I^T'b through fiscal 
year 1965. One of these squadrons (15 aircraft) was utiUzed for weather 
observation for the Member force. Other systems now available have 

eliminated the need for this squadron and it was ^f^ted from the force 
last year. The remaining 30 RB^T's will be phased out in fiscal year 1966, 
a^orlg^any scheduled!^ that ti^ne we wiU have the full planned force 
■|^^RC-13S's in operation. 

b. REGULUS 

We now have five operational EE0ULU3 submarines with a total of 17 
missiles aboard. Three of these sx&niarlnes (8 missiles) viU be phased 
oJ^ in fiscal year I965 and the remaining two in fiscal year I966. 

D. COMI^IAKD Al® COOTROL 

Achievement of our overall nation^ objectives ^^^^^^^i^^^f 
strategic Retaliatory Forces be kept contirmally under the control of the 
Sit^ed aSh^iSes, from the President on ^V*'^^— ^^^S^, 
thrforces - before, during, and after a nuclear attack. To si^port thi- 

&^Uo°n^l ^^l^raxv^'^^'^teTprovides intelligence and co^unications 
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for the high-level command at all levels of crises as well as a number 
of alternative locations for the President or others in the national chain 
of command. These alternate facilities include widely separated and 
protected land sites, dispersed command ships, and aircraft. 

At this point I would like to discuss only those portions of the 
system included in the Strategic Retaliatory Forces program. I will discuss 
the overall system and other elements in the section of my statement 
dealing with General Sii^pport. 

Two years ago we initiated a study of the feasibility of building a 
deep underground support center for the Strategic Air Command. Initially, 
ve propose! $31 million in the fiscal year I96U budget to begin construction 
this year. Subsequent study indicated that the center would cost more than 
previously estimated ($220 million vs. million) and that serious 
operational problems vere likely to be encountered. As a suit, last 
April the Air Force and the JCS advised me that the project should not go 
ro-ward at this tUne, a Judgment in which I concurred. The funds were not 
included in the fiscal year 196k i-Ulitary Construction Appropriation Act. 

Ve do intend to continue development of iinprovements to the airborne 
cor.-aand system which is already in operation. This system, shovm on Table 
2, consists H«specialiy equipped KC-135 CommandPost aircraft and 36 
B-l;7's e(iuinSedas communications relay aircraft. IBBIf . 

aircraft arVbeir^ re-equipped with an improved integral electronics system 
..v.-.-v. considerably enhance their overall g^^^^'^^.^ig^f-g,! 




One 



^^hes!^onBmn^^ 



E. Wil STRATEGIC SSSTIJ-B 

In addition to the MHJOTEHAH II vhich I described earlier, we also 
have in the R&D progra:. a nmber of other strategic missile Projects - 
ex^le studies and an exploratory development program of an advanced ICBM 
3 :L initiated 1^ ^ar. We have been vorkins on such a progr^ 
related to an advanced sea-based deterrent system since fiscal year 1961. 
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We are also studying the possibility of an linproved version of POLARIS beyond 
the A-3 and are doing a great deal of work on improved propulsion, 
structures, guidance, etc., for land -based missiles which will contribute to 

the improvement of existing missiles or the design of nev advanced missiles. 




Also, the Medium Range 

Ballistic Missile (MRBM) system is being developed for possible_jise_ln_a 
European sea-borne force or elsewhere in the world ^^Qj^^^^^^^^^^H 



We have also included in the fiscal year 1965 budget $5 million to 
examine the technical feasibility and military value of possible new advanced 
strategic aircraft which would serve as airborne missile platforms. 

Despite the delay in the B-70 program, caused by technical difficulties 
encountered with the sealing of the fuel tanlcs and with the fabrication of 
the ving-fuselage joint, we plan to continue the test program. The first 
flight has already been delayed by more than one year; and the cost will 
be increased by at least $200 million, from $1.3 billion to at least ^>1.5 
billion for the three test aircraft. 

Together, all of these projects, which I shall discuss in greater 
detail later in connection vrith the Research and Development program, 
provide for the development of a broad base of technology for future 
strategic retaliatory weapons systems. One or more may actually reach the 
production and det>loyment stage before the end of the programed period, 
fiscal year I969, but until a decision is made to produce and deploy 
these systems, they are shown only in the R&D program. 

F. ADEQUACY OF THE PROPOSED FORCES 

The Strategic Retaliatory Forces programed through fiscal year I969 
are, in our judgmen t, fully adequate to accomplish the objectives_whichJ[^ 
di scussed earlier. 

a^g^^^^^^^^^^^ ^Furthermore, a rapidly increasing portion of this 
forc^Ul consist of hardened and dispersed ICBM's and submarine-based 
missiles, all with very high probabilities of survival under nuclear attack. 
The effective offensive power of the force will be further enhanced by the 
addition of penetration aids and the introduction of the greatly improved 
MBIUTEMAW missiles. Further quantitative increases in the large forces 
already programed would provide only marginal increases in capability In 
relation to their additional cost. 




These conclusions, as I pointed ottt before, have been tested by 
a careful analysis of a vide range of alternative U.S. and Soviet forces 
employed under a vide variety of different assumptions as to the manner 
in which a strategic nuclear exchange might take place and the operational 
capabilities of U.S. and Soviet weapon systems, i.e., readiness, survival,, 
reliability and penetration rates. In all such studies, of course, the 
situations assumed have to be defined by simplifying the assun^tions. 
There are innumerable variables and uncertainties involved in these 
situations; and, relatively, only a few, although the major ones, can be 
taken into account in any one analysis. Nevertheless, these studies do 
provide as good a measure as possible of the relative effectiveness of 
different size forces under different sets of circumstances. 

As I noted earlier, our Strategic Retaliatory Forces under all 
foresee^le conditions, including a we 11 -planned ^^^^-^^^f^^'^^^^^^ 
on the United States, Lst have such an unquestionable ^^^^^f ^^J^^^if 
destruction on the Soviet Union, that no Soviet planner could ever conclude 
?hat such an attack could be other than 

This is the ultimate deterrent to a calculated, deliberate Soviet J^^clear 
StLk and we must be certain that at all times and under all foreseeable 
conditi^s we have at least this minimum capability. Accordingly, we 
^ve tested a n^ber of alternative forces against the most pessl^stxc set 
^ ass^ptioL we could reasonably postulate for the end of P^^f^^^^. 
Period 1969. I want to emphasize that these assumptions are so pessimistic 
?Sf it is m;st unlikely thkt they would ever occur simultaneously. For 
example, the pessimistic case assumed: 
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Even so, our conclusion is that the reccanmended forces yould still 
have the capability of Inflicting very he avy damage on Soviet industrial 
capacity 




As shown in the table below, the results do not vaiy 
significant degree for alternative MIITOEMAM forces greater than those 1 
am recamiQending* 

SOVI Er gATAIJTIES AliD INDUSTRIAL DE3TRUCTI0M 
(Mid-1969) 




Thus there is the highest degree of assurance that the recommended 
forces have the capahifity to inflict very heavy daaaee .fo^f 

union MS vill provide L e=ctremely strong deterrent against a deliberate 
first strike attack on the United States. 

But, as I noted earlier in discussion of "^^ K^^"^^!?^^";^^ 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces should -l-°^^«^J-f *^fnf prLticable, 

Comunists- var-maiang -P-^^^^^^ ^^^'^^ ^'^Icets^o this 

debase to this county !^iv thni^^'ccS^it^^n 

problem, including not only the ^^^^ ^j-i-i. t wlU discuss in the 

but also the defensive measures available to us, whicn j. viu. uis 

next section of the statement. 

All of these facets have been considered in f^^f^y^^.^^f^^^s 
conclusion is that B-en -e and ki^^^^^^^^ 

TotHid ssn: 

conceivable circumstances. This wouxq oe i*iruc « 
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An interesting and important resxat of these studies vas the clear 
demonstration of the great contribution that an adequate fallout shelter 
program could make to our damage -limiting capability. The analyses 
indicated : 

(1) That a properly planned nation-vide fallout shelter program 
vould contribute far more to the saving of lives per dollar 
than an increase In MINUTEMAK missiles beyond the level we 
recommend . 

(2) That even if the Soviets were to attack only our military 
installations, without an adequate fallout shelter program, 
fatalities from fallout vould be very high - about three times 
higher than they vould be vith an adequate civil defense program. 

Obviously, these judgments are based on our present estimates of the 
probable make-up of Soviet forces during the program period. As I noted 
earlier, for the more distant years these estimates must be considered quite 
tentative since, in part, they rest on assumptions regarding decisions yhich 
the Soviet leadership may not as yet have had to make. Our presently planned 
program retains for us sufficient flexibility to make changes in time to 
meet any Soviet program shift. We have ample manufacturing capacity for 
POLARIS and ^anU^EMAI^, both of which will be in production for some years to 
come. If more are needed in future years, we should be able to procure them 
in time. 

G. FIMCIAL SUMMARY 

The Strategic Retaliatory Forces I have outlined will require Total 
Obligational Authority of $5-3 billion for fiscal year 1965- A conrparison 
with prior fiscal years is shown belov;; 

($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 

1962 1962 1963 196i^ 1965 
Qrlglpfti Final Actual Estimated Proposed 

Total Obligational - ^ 

Authority 7-6 9.1 S-^ 7-3 5.^ 
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III. CONTINENTAL AIR AIJD MISSILE DEFENSE FORCES 



The Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces include those weapon 
systems, warning and communications networks and ancillary equipment 
required to detect, identify, track, and destroy unfriendly forces 
approaching the North American Continent. A substantial part of the anti- 
submarine forces are organized for continental defense, but all of these 
forces are included in the Navy's General Purpose Forces. 

A. THE DEFENSIVE TASK 

I "believe it is apparent from my discussion of the Strategic 
Retaliatory Forces that there is a very close relationship "between those 
forces and the Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces. To some extent 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces can su^bstitute for defensive forces since in 
carrying out their own mission they can reduce the weight of an enemy 
follow- on attack upon the United States. 

The requirement for defensive forces is also closely related to the 
size and character of our Civil Defense program, and while I will discuss 

the details of that program separately, its interaction with the 
defensive forces will of necessity have to be discussed in this section. 
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Thus our principal concern in the years ahead continues to te the 

aanserTa^^f ^-^^l^-^^^teT^^^^^^ ^tt'liT^^s^^ 
thrust of our defensive efforts snouia oe reaire^^/cu. 

threat. 

our present continental air and missile defense ^^^^^ 
.ost part,^uilt during the 1950 's and were ^f^tf/^^f 
against the manned t,omber threat. As a result, today, ^5!^ f ?r^^ 
a\iMted capability to reduce the damge of ^^^*?!=^^^,^^^ting 
long-range strategic missUes are used. Clearly, we should ^V^^f*"^! 
oS? defensive proirams to recognize the change in the nature of the threat. 

We have made a start In this direction as shown on Table 3. A 
manual ba^^^ to the SAGE system was "constituted two year^^^^^ 
now being replaced with the semi-automatic Backup Interceptor Control 
teuiC^^stemT The manned interceptor forces have been dispersed to 
iddulonal b^Us and^unds were included in«^^1^^96^aget. 
....... for gin further diml._^^MB»»-..._ 

im provea. ^e.S i^r defense radars are being modifie^^iv^hem^ 
capability to detect missiles launched from sx^marines ■f'"^™!^ ™L 
aS defense of southeastern United States has been considerably reinforced 
bv the addition of an interceptor squadron, seventy- two mWi- 

576 surface-to-air missiles and 7 radar aircraft available 

^^^shorl surveiUance. We have also initiated the development of a 
new missile defense system, the NIK£-X^ 



With respect to Civil Defense, we have ""f^f^^ %f *° 
create a system of shelters, equipped and Provisioned toP^^^^^^^^^, 
population from the fallout effects of 

ilieafly produced shelter space for sane 70 million individuals. 

At the saoae tl^ne we have phased out six SAGE direction centers and 

;br.!Tr4" rsVLr^is. 
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area caused continuous damage to the DER^s and seriously reduced the 
effectiveness of their radars, and their role has heen taken over hy radar 
aircraft. 

But these adjustments represent only a beginning on the much larger 
task of adapting our defensive systems to the future threat. The more 
fundamental changes hinge on decisions which we have yet to make with 
respect to the NIKE-X and on congressional action on our Civil Defense 
Program. Thus there would be little point in further improving our 
defense against manned bombers unless we concomitantly improve our 
defenses against the IC3M and submarine -launched missile threat^ including 
the defense of our population against fallout. The Continental Axr and 
Missile Defense Forces Program which we are proposing for the fiscal 
year I965-69 period, therefore, must be considered an interim program - 
pending fundamental decisions on the NIKE-X and on Civil Defense. 

B. DEFENSE AGAINST MAMED BOMBERS 

As long as the Soviet Union continues to maintain a force of 
manned boniDers capable of reaching U.S. targets, we must continue to 
support a defense against them. Moreover, since we must assume that the 
Soviet Union in an attack on the U.S. would strike first with its missiles 
and then with its manned bombers, our prime concern must be to ensure that 
the anti-aircraft system has a capability to survive the Soviet missile 
attack. 

1. Semi- Automatic Ground Environment System (SAGE) 

As I pointed out last year, the heart of the entire aircraft 
control and warning network has been the semi-automatic ground environment 
(SAGE) system, which at that time consisted of 21 direction centers in the 
United States and one in Canada. None of the U.S. centers were hardened, 
seven were co-located with SA C forces, and two were located_in_clo5e_ 
■Droximity 




Since it was highly impractical to try to harden the entire SAGE 
'system, particularly its communications links, we had no alternative but 
to construct a backup system which could operate independently of SAGE in 
the event the latter was seriously damaged or destroyed. Accordingly, we 
first reconstituted a manual backup to the SAGE system by establishing 
KORAD control centers at 27 prim6 radar sites, thereby enabling those 
facilities to identify enemy aircraft and direct our interceptors against 
them, in addition to performing their normal search and surveillance 
functions. Another group of prime radars was provided with a more 
limited ground control intercept capability and all the U.S. prime radars 
were linked by a new communications system, so that they could support 

cjlTE ^ Jl*^ ju 




JA . th^ SAtffi system were destroyed. This effort entailed 

each other even if the f ^„=J^^^_;Letion and shielding for the crews, 

^ additional nianpover, and f^^^""* !Lj,gency power facilities, 

as well as additional ooniminications and emergency e 

The .»anv»l backup phase ^^f^f ^„^°ef?t^ti^! |^^!automatic 
i:=mediately started the ""ststing of 3^^ stations 

Backup Interceptor Control f"^^f^^^^°niu 'e in Canada. The 31 
co-located with pri^ f^f f 'n*^|o of the 27 NORAD control centers which 
stations in the U.S. will include 2° furnishing 
vlU he converted from 'manual to This program was 

them the necessary computers a°V =hn^ on Table 3, the first nine 
funded in fiscal y«ar I962-63 and, as and the halance 

centers will hecome fully operational in fisoaj. year 
in the next fiscal year. 

^*Ar.r,^^ four more SAGE direction centers 
When the BUIC system is ^P^^^*^"""^^', S .„a one combined combat and 
■ viU he phased out, leaving -™ n;t;d that we are simply 

direction center in Canada. °l BUIC rather than in 

providing the necessary hackup ^° SAGE in the^°™ ^^1^^ remaining 

?he form of overlapping °^,f^^f.^e system to operate, without overlap 
SAGE direction centers would P«™^* .^^^^felsential peacetime and pre- 
of sectors, which will he adequate for the continuous 
strike control functions. In .rT-j^ aU intrusions, and 

surveillance of oux air space in order to check out ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
this the SAGE system can do quite well. In tn p ^nned 
SAGE could also prevent a Soviet manned hom^ or a 

bomher-missile attack from catching *y f^^" i-r of our radar warning 
„^d have to hold their hombers heyond the peri^ter of^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

system until -"^^f ^t't^e'twelvf ^l^Ton centers operating in 
he performed as well hy the twelve oftuc no. 
Mode II, as hy any larger number. 

A ottaek Derlods, the SAGE system 

But for the trans-attack ^^^f^^'^^^^^^f^fs concentration and 
alone would he of ^""^^"f^^E^^^^ction centers hacked up hy the 3k 
vulrerahility. The ^^^^^^.f ^'^ch more viahle system, since the 

BUIC stations, however, will P^^^^"^^ ^ other prime targets and 

BUIC stations wiU te ^^e^y^^^P^^^ets f o^ ICBM attack. Furthermore, the 
would not offer very P/^^i*^^^^ ^^^^'^otectiofneeded to enahle them to 

Si:^^nnhrpTst!^:s^^^^^ 

rr TiS -sftS-- - ri^Tr^vIoi^X^Phased out^would produce 
total savings of $82 miUion per year. 

we p^topjsgeout^o^^ Tfense'^cJ 



leaving 
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currently, the existing system °« radars provides^ouble 
or triple cover^e over most of the country. For the t""^ helng, we 
propose to retain this system penaing the integration of *he Defense radar 
net vith that of the Federal Aviation Agency, and fundamental 
Segarding otte? elements of the future canned bobber defense system. 

As shown on Table 3, we reduced the total number of search radar 
sites m fiscal years 1963-61* by 7 through the ellaiination of 23 old 
sites (including the 1? I mentioned to you last year) and the addition 
of l6 new ones to round out the needed cove^g^Incbide^^^ 
are 7 new radar sites being established IH^HBI^^^^^^*^^™- 
MBB in order to provide radar coverage for the BCMARC air defense 
Z?Ss deployed along our northern horder. These 7 radars «ere planned 
quite a few years ago but wiU Just be coming into operation during the 
current fiscal year. 

The re duction of B PEMLIME radars,] n»-rt.ain 

.^\mm.jm mmimmmmr L. announced last year. By making certain 

SSe'"''e'"~t configuration, If .^^^^^^ stm " 

intermediate nEWLINE stations in Canada and^eight ^^^"1^^,^^^^ ^he 
provide for adequate early warning. No ^o^^^" °?"^%t. crOKram 
mihTME extension radars or in the off-shore radars during the program 

period. 

AS I have Indicated previously the radar prograias ^^^^ ^^l^^^^^ 
must be considered tentative because we are now working with the Federal 
I^iatiorTency (FAA) on a plan to coordinate our radar coverage with 
theSs wf believe that an Internetting of the two systems ma^ Permit a 
Stable reduction in the total number of radars the Defense I>epartment 
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carry out its peacetime function of air traffic control. There appears 
to be no good reason why these radars cannot also he used hy the Defense 
Department in carrying out its responsibilities, 

2. Manned Interceptors 

As shown on Table 3, the manned interceptor force consists of about 
800 all-weather aircraft in the active units comniitted to the defense of 
the North American Continent. In addition there are about 550 Air 
National Guard aircraft, of which a few from each squadron are maintained 
on runway alert, and a number of Canadian squadrons committed to NORAD, 

Funds were requested in the fiscal year 196^ budget to provide 
additional facilities at 21 existing United States airfields to permit 
the dispersed deployment of around 25 percent of the active interceptor 
force for extended periods of time. These dispersal bases now have only 
a limited capability for the support of Interceptor airci^ft. 

We still plan to retain all available interceptor aircraft in the 
force throughout the fiscal year 1965-69 period. As shown in Table 3^ 
the number of aircraft will decline gradually because of attrition although 
by the end of fiscal year 1969 we will still have about 750 interceptors 
in the active force. The Air National Guard during this period will be 
considerably modernized by the replacement of the F-86»s, F-lOO's, and 
some F-89's with F-102's. By the end of fiscal year I968 the continental 
defense aircraft elements of the Air National Guard will consist of 
200 F-89's and about 350 F-102»s and these will be continued through fiscal 
year 1969. 

We believe that this force is appropriate for defense against what 
we presently foresee as a declining Soviet manned bomber threat. However, 
if the Soviets shoiild deploy a new long-range bomber, which the intelligence 
community as a whole does not consider likely, we would have to re-evaluate 
the size and character of our interceptor force and particularly the need 
for modernization. 

3. Possible Future Manned Interceptors 

I informed the Committee last year that whether or not the Soviet 
Union actually deployed a new long-range bomber we intended to make a 
thorough study of the entire problem of modernizing our manned 
interceptor force. Such a study was completed by the Air Force last year. 

There are actually a number of aircraft already in production, 
under development, or in operation which could be adapted to the interceptor 
role, including the F-U, the A-5, the F-111 (TFX), and the C-135B, the 
last serving as an air-to-air missile platform. Still another possibility 
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would be a completely new interceptor (iMl) based upon some of the latest 
work done on airframes and engines. One of the surprising conclusions 
of the Air Force study is that any one of these five systems would, for 
the same total program cost, provide roughly coniparable defenses against 
a fairly wide range of possible bomber threats. 

Thus, the selection of an advanced interceptor would most likely 
have to be based on other considerations, for example availability, the 
degree of confidence in system characteristics and in the cost estimates, 
vulnerability to no-warning and an intensive defense supression attack, 
dependence on ground control, usefulness in a TA.C role, effectiveness 
against a supersonic bomber threat, etc. Each of the five alternative 
systems has its own particular strengths and weaknesses in terms of these 
"secondary" criteria. Selection of any one of these systems involves 
some kind of uncertainty. A mixed force of IMI's and C-135's would probably 
provide the most effective air defense against a large bomber threat, but 
deployment of both systems would hardly be justified in terms of cost. 
Against a supersonic bomber threat, the IMI would clearly be superior. 

Thus we have a number of good choices for a "follow-on" interceptor 
ajid we will continue to have these choices for some time. But until we 
can better discern the character of the future manned bomber threat and 
determine the proper balance among the three basic elements of our 
defensive posture, i.e., defense against nianned bombers, defense against 
ICBM's and submarine- laiinched missiles, and civil defense, it would be 
premature to make the choice. Meanwhile we are proceeding with the 
production and improvement of the F-4, the development of the F-111 and 
development of a number of subsystems which might be needed by a new 
interceptor. 

k. Surface -to- Air Missiles 

As I pointed out last year the Air Forceps BOMARC missiles are 
concentrated on just eight soft bases and therefore are highly vulnerable 
to an initial ICBM attack. The present BOMABC force is made up of 195 
BOMARC- A and l88 BOMARC-B*s on launchers. Six of the eight BOMARC bases 
are partially equipped with the BOMARC-B, The BOMARC- A* s have a much 
shorter range than the BOMARC-B 's - 200 miles vs. kOO miles; the A's 
have no low altitude capability while the B's do. Accordingly, we now 
propose to phase out the "A" missiles in fiscal year 19^5 with a saving 
in annual operating costs of $10 million. We propose to retain the "B" 
missiles in the force through the programing period, as shown on Table 3- 
The 188 BOMARC-B 's will be distributed over six bases. 

NUCE-HERCULES continues to be a very useful air defense weapon 
system. Together with the Missile Master and Birdie control systems, 
NIKE-HERCULES can operate independently of SAGE and will also be able to 
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operate together with the BUIC semi-automatic backup system. Accordingly 
we plan to continue the HERCULES force intact throiigh at least fiscal 
year I969, "but with the Army National Guard taking on an increasing share 
of the on-si te op eration. By the end of fiscal year 196$ t he Guard will 
te operating jBI NIKE-HERCULES missiles and the active Anoy IHHl. ve 
tentatively plan to continue this division of responsihility throughout 
the program period, as shown on Table 3» 

The older NIKE-AJAX operated "by the Army National Guard will be 
completely phased out this fiscal year. 

In the fall of I962, in response to the Cuban crisis, we added 72 
NIKE-HERCULES to the Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces for 
deploy ment in Florida, raising the tota l numbe r of NIKE-HERCULES from 
■IHVat the end of fiscal year I962 to j^Bf hy the end of fiscal year 
1963, the number we now p lan to cont inue in the f orce. At the same time 
we added ff^HHIi^HI of the HAWK ■■■^IHB) to the Continental 
Air and Missile Defense Forces for deployment in Florida and these 
missiles will also be continued in the forces through the programing 
period, 

I informed the Committee last year that we proposed to re-locate 
20 NIKE-HERCULES batteries either to the Midwestern part of the U.S. to 
defend our hardened ICBM forces and military control centers, or to the 
Southeast to protect cities in that area. These units are now located 
at soft SAC bases and at Thule, Greenland. Since the soft SAC aircraft 
bases would be prime targets for Soviet ICBM attack, NIKE-HERCULES 
batteries would not be very effective at such installations, but they 
could be of considerable value in defending hard missile sites and 
control centers against a follow-on attack by Soviet manned bonibers. 

We now plan to redeploy 22 HERCULES batteries during fiscal year 
1965 aiid fiscal year I966, mostly for the protection of our hard missile 
sites. Multiple launch areas will be prepared for all of the fire units 
in order to reduce their vulnerability to a defense suppression attack. 
The initial cost of this redeployment is estimated at about $50 million 
in fiscal year 1965. However, the contribution these NIKE-HERCULES 
batteries can make to the defense of our hard ICBM and control sites is 
well worth this cost. At the very least, they would force the Soviets to 
program either a large number of strategic missiles or a combination of 
missiles and aircraft against each of the hard sites - thus making the 
cost of destroying any one of them extremely expensive. The specific 
re- siting plan is still under study, but a decision will be reached soon. 

C. DEFENSE AGAINST ICBM ATTACK 

A defense against ICBM attack continues to be the most difficult 
problem confronting us in the Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces 
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program. The pro.le. involves both warning and an active defense against 
the attacking missiles. 

1. Ballistic Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS) 

BME^'S is our pri^ ^"Ss'^ysSmTft'^S'S-^^^^^ 
Rttack All three stations of this system i." 9 

^^kai a25 Fylingdales, U.K. - are no. in operation. 
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While it is conceivable that the Soviet Union could "end run'^ 
BME..,.S latching an ICBM attacK over^the ^^J^^^^^^^T^lT!!! 

likely contingency since Taoth the accuracy_ana f — ^ — ^ 

missile wound sianif 3 -""^--T Y reduced. - v : 



" y^Jalnst an attack from a more likely 



' '"TTT^^rT^fir with or without an attack across the 

^t^^^^ic: Uls IZlll^^ Z'^l:^'^^^^ BMEV^ as now planned would 
be able to provide adeq\xate warning. 



2. Missile Defense Alarm System (MDAS) 
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In fiscal year 19^3 ve started a new program for thB^^^^^ nt 
of an over-the-horizon radar Kr ■ , , ' 'r ■ cIvpn"mill lon 
launches. A protot^e system is already in operation gv-^^^- 
dollars was applied to this project in fiscal year ^f'^'/il" 1965 
fiscal vear 196U, and $10 nilUon more is included in the fiscal year xyo? 

s^cessful! this d evelopment could serve«je pu^ose 
tr ^yZl . ... J. -vjj ' isj.^ . -f'V: ' .: ^"""^"'- ' ■^t^^ ^ ir^yi namely, a ^jackup to BMEWS. bucn a raotir 

i n » <iUi i M , mt l ' '"*™* ^ . i i annnhed in anv direction, for 

vould also be able to detect 

example, over the South Pole, m^ifr ■ i^ ... ■ ^ " • ' :;::£^ ^nl^ missnT 

- ' r^h^ - J and could provide earlier information on missile 

^ , ■-'^■^] ^^-^vm-MimwkJi ana uuuxu , cTTv>n.+^r confidence by confirming 

7;.^. ^v..:. vM ^r Tt would also p rovide ^ greater coniiaence .,J^^,. , ^^.„^„^„^ 

' 1 ; -rfnt III - - - ' "' " 

k. Bomb Alturm System 

The Bomb AlaiTu System is designed to provide automatic detection of 
nuoleaf detoJ^ttins at'^selected sites in tt'- ™ Pf/^^^^^^^^^^L 
and to relay this information immediately Bystem 

^ SS^^tr^intS^i^^ costs 

of about million annually. 

Another, more sophisticated system, (Hucl^r^Det^ation 
Detection and Reporting System) has heen proposed. ^NUBETS wouldbe 
Ssigned to provide timely information to elements of the National 
Mmta^ ConLnd System (MMCS), to other military 

-4!= +v,^ viPld heieht of hurst and ground zero of nuclear 
gton fio^s in%runned1fat:s for purposes of a-|e assessment »d 
fallout prediction. The first phase of the system - a four-site con5.iex 
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centered on the Washington^ Baltimore, Norfolk area - should be coii$)leted 
by the end of the cxurrent fiscal year. Depending upon the results of 
tests of this complex during fiscal year 19^5 and further technical 
studies to be conducted under the direction of the Defense Communications 
Agency, a nationwide system is a future possibility. The cost of these 
studies in fiscal year I963 is estimated at $0.5 million. 



5. 



NIKE-X and NIKE-ZEUS 



Last year, for the reasons which I outlined at the time, the 
Department of Defense initiated a major program for the development of a 
new anti-missile defense system, NIKE-X, in place of the NIKE-ZEUS then 

undergoing test and evaluation. At the same time, the NIKE- ZEUS program 
was limited to the study of re-entry phenomena and defense techniques, 



The NIKE-X is designed to provide three iD5)rovements over the NIKE- 
ZEUS system: (a) A high acceleration missile, SPRINT, which would be fast 
enought to provide t ime for atmospheric discriminat ion by allowing most 

re-entering objects MMML— ~— 77;. „\ 

before the SPKU^T has to be fired; (b) A Multi- func tion Array 
which wo^jlc have the capability to a cquire and track mmBpMBI^flB. 
^^^—^^^^^^——^^^^^^^——^ thus reducing the probability that 
th^ystem's rate of fire could be llDu.ted by saturating the radar; and 
(c) Components which could be sufficiently hardened to make direct attack 
on the system unprofitable. 




A small proportion (about 10 percent) of the missiles in each battery 
would be NIKE- ZEUS in order to provide a capability for above atmosphere 
and extra range interception, where circumstances -permit. This capability 
would complicate the enemy's problem, since he could not depend on his 
missile being intercepted only after it had re-entered the atmosphere. 




The continued testing of the NIKE-ZEUS and preliMnary studies of 
the NXKE-X system's characteristics and effectiveness provide grounds 
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for believing that the technical prol=ler.s of-^* least a partl^defense 
against a hallistic missile attack may Ue solved within the next several 
-^he JS^-ZEUS test program has met with -"^f 

actual intercepts attens^ted at Kwajalein Island,^™iB successiuj. 
Tsuccessfva. While such tests do not -"^c^^tely simulate combat 




-fer'thev"^;e :um=i:ntly^;;:intirt7;rtahirsh confidence in the 
Zll:T^,TloZln^lr^^lo,^^^^ ^ssile firing and co^onent 
testis have also continued at the White Sands Missile Range ^^^^ a 
N-S^'zluS tracking radar installed at Ascension Island has heen ejecting 
date on ICBM re-entry ^.odies launched down the Atlantic Missile Range. 

Analyses of the KIKE-X system completed to date provide some tasis 
for thfbelief that the three critical characteristics required of the 
svster which I described earlier, can eventually be satisfied. However, 
S or ^r^bU have yet to be solved before we f ^^^-^^f 
up^n which to consider a decision to produce and deploy *^e system^ _ Three 
nro^ects already underway, will contribute liportantly to this end ^a; 
S-3 liscrl^nation ra^ was installed at Kwajalein in Septen^r 1963 
anfover the next year should produce a considerable !^\f 
oo'.cerning discrimination techniques against ^i°'f^*3pes of penetration 
a?ds ^b) A proto-type Multi-function Array Radar (MAR) will be Installed 
tt^ite^4L MissSe Range in June 1964, and several other P^-^" 
array radars will also be tested during the next ^' 
SoVtantly to our knowledge of this type of radar f =^°1°S? .^^^^^ 
Snponents of the SPRINT missile will be static-tested in 1964, the first 
full-scale SPRIIJT test is scheduled for late 19d5. 

By next year, therefore, we should have considerably more 
inf oriLon upon which to base a judenent on *f ^f^^^^^^^^l^"^ 

of the NIKE-X system. A large °"^f°f^^^^^,*r^^:^'a^*Sf Active 
ard economic pro-blems, however, must still be soivea ^^^^^'^ '"'J; 
'alirsuctissile defense system can be deployed ^o^-en^^^^ 
developed to withstand very high accelerations and te^eratures. 
ManSacturing techniques mst he devised for the production of 
thonsands of efficient, r eliable tuhe s and components. 



^SS^ioneo^SnTprSw^ is considered 
insuperable, they could result in delays and increases in costs. 
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Far more important: the effectiveness of an active talUstic missile 
defense system in saving lives depends in large part upon the fi^tence 
of an adequate civil defense system. Indeed, in the atsenceof adequate 
fallout shelters, an active defense might not significantly increase the 
proportion of the population surviving an "all out . . ^ 

Offensive missiles could easily be targeted at points outside the defended 
area and therehy achieve hy fallout what otherwise would have to he 
achieved hy hlast and heat effects. For this reason, the very austere 
civil defense program recommended Uy the President, which I will discuss 
later, should he given priority over procurement and deployment of any 
major additions to the active defenses. 

Moreover, hefore we make the huge Investment required for the deploy- 
ment of an anti-ballistic missUe defense system, we must carefully 
Consider what additional civil defense n^asures might T.e required for the 
nopulation. The effectiveness of the NIKE-X system against attacks 
emptying decoys would vary with the altitude at which the incoming warheads 
Zt he engaged. The lower the altitude, the hetter the chances of 
discrlminatiSn, hut the greater the chance that the weapon might he 
detonated hefore it is intercepted. But, the 1=^^^ the altitude at which 
the weapon is detonated, the higher the hlast and thermal effects on the 
grou^Hor any given yield. Thus, to the extent that we can protect the 
fopSation against the hlast and heat of a nuclear e:^!"^-"' ^^e 
longer before engaging an enemy missile and can thus he surer that we 
engage the warhead, not a decoy. 

Finally, we would have to continue and perhaps i^rove our defenses 
against manned bombers since the KKE-X alone eould not defend cities 
against a bomber attack or cruise missiles. 

Accordingly, we propose to continue the NDCE-X as a high Priority 
research anr^veiopment program without ai>y commitment at this time to 
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its ultimate production and deployment. A decision to commence 
procurement in fiscal year 1966, if such a decision is found warranted at 
that time, would permit the deployment of the system heginning in 19^9-70, 
with complete deployment by 1972-73- The NIKE-ZEUS test program wiH be 
completed in fiscal year 19^5. 

D. DEFENSE AGAINST SUBMARINE-LAUNCKED MISSILES 

Second only in importance to defense against ICBM attack is the 
problem of defense against submarine -launched missiles. The solution to 
this problem entails three different types of capabilities: 

(1) The detection and tracking of enemy submarines. 

(2) The destruction of these submarines before they have an 
opportunity to launch their missiles, 

(3) The detection, tracking, and destruction of the missiles 



once they have been launched. 




TO 



Recognizing the growing seriousness of the missile-launching sub- 
narine ttofat! vf are fontirSing a very anibitlous research and aevelopn>ent 
effort in the submarine detection area. This effort, known collective^ 
as TRIDEMT. is Included in the Research and Development Program. | , ^ 



> ^, CI. * ■ « ii 



We are also supporting a large-scale experijnental effort 1«« 
range active detection of enemy submarines. This project, known as AKTEMIS, 
is directed at extending our tasic knowledge of sonar techniques, particu- 
larly in acoustics, a science which is vital to the long range detection 
^d su^eillance prohlem. The 1965 Research and Development Program vni 
Sso support continued work on the development of aircraft-monitored sono- 
tuoys, still another approach to the difficult surveillance and tracking 
problems . 

the detection systems under development, can only 



provide information on^'tbe presence and location of enemy submarines, 
tesl^ction of the svibmarines, the second capability, must be acco^lished 
^ the ships, aircraft, and submarines of the Navy's anti-submarine 
^rfare fo^c^s which X will discuss in detail under the heading of General 
Purpose Forces. 

With regard to the third capahUity, we do not now have any 
significant defense against missiles once they are launched hy enemy 
subSrines. Our principal active defense capability against submarine- 
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launched missiles lies in our system to detecting, tracking, and destroy- 
ing the submarines "before they can launch their missiles. 

We have, however, "been studying and testing the feasibility of 
modifying certain radars to give them a capability for detecting missiles 
launched from submarines. These tests were successful and we are now 
about to modify selected air defense radars on the East, West, and Gulf 
Coasts to give them some capa bility against shorter range missiles launched 
from submarines HHBHBBB thereby providing at least a few minutes of 
warning. About $7 million was included in the fiscal year 1964 budget for 
this purpose, $15-9 million is included in the I965 budget, and $5.5 
million wi3J. be required in fiscal year 19^6, making a total of about 
$28 million. The NIKE-X system, if we decide to deploy it, would then 
provide the primary capability against submarine-launched missiles. 



E. 



SPACE SURVEILLANCE 



Although attack from enemy satellites is not a very likely threat 
for the immediate future, it is a possibility and we must develop the 
necessary techniques and equipment now so that we coiild quickly provide a 
defense if the need should ever arise. The first element of such a 
capability is to be able to detect and track all objects in orbit, which 
is now being done through the Space Detection and Tracking System (SPADATS) 
under the control of NORAD, SPADATS is a combination of the Navy's Space 
Surveillance (SPASUR) system and the Air Force's SPACETRACK. Data from 
this consolidated system, plus additional informa tion from scientific 
centers, o ther military systems such as BMEWS and HUBIBHiiH^HBI 
flHBBH and Alaska, are fed to the surveillance center at NORAD where a 
catalog of all space ob;Jects is maintained, 

A new large phased- array prototype radar will be installed this 
spring at Eglin Field, Florida, thus greatly increasing the capability of 
the system to track and classify large numbers of orbiting objects. For 
detecting objects beyond effective radar range ^ an opti cal search system 
is beine installed at Cloudcrt 





Further improvements to SPADATS are proposed for fiscal year 1965^ 
including initiation of research and development on high accuracy radar 
tracking techniques which would improve our ability to identify and 
intercept satellites. 

Work will also be continued on the Satellite Inspector project 
designed to develop equipment and techniques for inspecting objects in 
space in order to determine whether they are friendly or hostile; Because 
of the potential importance of a workable satellite inspection system, we 
are also providing funds to explore other possible approaches. The 
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Advanced Research Projects Agency's (ARPA) Ijudget for the cxjrrent fiscal 
year includes funds for the study of the feasibility of developing ground- 
based techniques for determining satellite characteristics. Much of the 
technology that would be required for such a capability is closely related 
to AHPA»s Project IKb'KMJJi&lR and the studies vill be carried out in 
conjunction with that project. 




F. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 



The Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces I have outlined will 
require Total Obligational Authority of $1.8 billion in fiscal year 19o5. 
A con^arison with prior fiscal years is shown below; 

($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 

1962 1962 1963 196!^ 1965 

Original Final Actual Estimated Proposed 

Total Obligational 

Authority 2.2 2.1 1.9 1-9 1.8 
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The General Purpose Forces include most of the Amy's combat and 
combat support units, vlrtiaally all Navy units, all Marine Corps units, 
and the tactical units of the Air Force. These are the forces \q>on 
which we rely to perform the entire range of combat operations short of 
general nuclear war. 



A. THE RE^IBEMENT 

Although we have made a great deal of progress during the last two 
years in exploring and defining the broad requirements for General Purpose 
Forces, the size and character of these forces are more difficult to 
determine than that of strategic forces. This is so for several reasons: 

1. The vide variety of possible contingencies they must be prepared 
to meet - ranging from counterinsurgency operations in such 
places as Vietnajn to a large-scale conventional or tactical 
nuclear war in Europe. 



The mny uncertainties regarding the size, disposition, 
readiness, and effectiveness of the opposing forces they may 
have to engage. 

The close interdependence of our General Purpose Forces with 
those of our Allies around the world, particularly in the HATO 
area. 

The relatively more important role that the reserve coxirponents 
play in the General Purpose Forces. 

The interaction between the size of the forces and the ability to 
deploy them rapidly to wherever they may be needed. 

The sheer number and diversity of the units, capabilities, weapons, 
equipment, and supplies involved. 

Although one of the major objectives of our General Purpose Forces is 
to keep open as nany useful military options as possible, we must recognize 
that we cannot hope to be fully prepared to meet every conceivable contin- 
gency and, for that matter, neither can our opponents. Moreover, the record 
shows that our ability to predict contingencies is quite limited. Accord- 
ingly, we must build into our General Purpose Forces a capability to deal 
with both the kind of contingencies we judge to be most likely and the kind 
we judge to be most vital to the security of the United States and the free 
world. 

For example, a large-scale Soviet attack on Western Europe, while not 
one of the most likely contingencies, would be extremely dangerous to our 



2. 

k. 
5. 

6. 



1* „™m»i uB to resBond imniedlately with whatever force 
own security, and would coBipel us *° "^^"^^^gaj, nuclear weapons, if 
was needed to halt the °f i^^^' ^^^4^1*'^^ ^neral Purpose Forces 
r::^TiWT;a:u:^StrSiro^ A'^:t m a large-scale war in Europe, 
both with and without nuclear weapons. 

But the ca^Mlity to deal wi^ the ^^"t ^d »ost a^^^^^^ 
tlngency does not f ^^^f/^i^ ^-e^^ the =apa^^ty 

with the more likely ones at the lower °i training, and tactics 

lesson in Vietnam. The kinds '°«^^;;3'^?:^°*;p^no^ the niost 
required for counterinsurgency operations, which appea ^^^^ ^ 

likely type of -""^^^^f^^^^ thos^^d^d tTf^t large-scale 

this decade, are quite different ^'^^ ™° , . ^jj^ use of tactical 
conventional wars, not to speak °f wars ^^"S ^^^^^^ i„ ^ general 

nuclear weapons. This ^aP^^i^ty'J""^,'"^^,,!^^^ t«inln8 the forces 
purpose forces, both for our own use and to assist in xrai 

of other free world nations. 

..lling hetween these - extrej^s is f^J^l.^Z.^^J^T'''''' 
T.%>T ro?^rrdSr^irs"h^con^i4ncies ..St also he availahle. 

AS I inf om-ed the Co-ittee fll/l^'Jl^'^^ l^^Z Scaf 
Xi^ted war situations and ex^^-^^^^ ^S^fl^':e^re°:Snize the notations 
forces we would need to deal . ^^^e to us in assessing the 

of these studies, they were of ereat assistance to u ^^^^ 

cai^hilities Of OUT ground and axr ^=t^^^^°J=«^„^ Jes In more than 

situations in various parts of the worxa, ax 
one place at the same time. 

0. ^ « .miy"'. " ""'•^ 

of available forces. 

in^ortant at this tine than more military units. 
U.S. forces. 

Sessions' in regions other than Europe. 



1. 



2. 



3. 
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5 With resara to Europe, the presently programea U.S. forces, 

^ toSthe? with the present forces of other IWZTO countries would 

not be able to contain an all-out conventional Soviet attack 

without invoking the use of nuclear weapons. 

Our continuing study of this problem during the last year has not 
significantly altered these conclusions, vith one important exception. An 
intensive study of the size and character of Communist ground forces has 
convinced us that our ability to deal vith conventional attacks in Europe 
is greater than had previously been supposed. I have been convinced for 
some time, as have many members of Congress, that ve have been over- 
estimating the size and capability of the Communist ground forces. These 
inflated estimates have led, in turn, to an unduly pessimistic view of our 
prospects in non-nuclear war. Actually, the problems we face in this area 
are related more to readiness, deployment capability and certain shortages 
in equipment and stocks than they are to overall manpower levels or defense 
budgets. 




It is clear, therefore, that numbers of divisions, alone, are not a 
good measure of combat effectiveness. Manning, non-divisional combat 
support forces and levels of equipping and supply must also be taken into 
account. These are the factors which give the divisions their staying 
pove-". U.S. mechanized divisions, for example, are backed up by about 
two and a half times as many non-divisional combat support personnel, e^., 
corps artillery, combat engineers, etc. as their Soviet counterparts.^ The 
U S divisions have far more personnel in maneuvering units, more engineers 
and signal units, and more light armored personnel carriers, and far more 
organic aircraft available in support than Soviet divisions. 

Because of the wide differences in the manning, equipping, support, 
etc of the various national forces, it is extremely difficult to make any 
direct comparisons between the NATO and Warsaw Pact forces, or even among 
th^ national forces of each of the alliances. Moreover, maiy other important 
factors including esprit de corps and leadership must be taken ^^^o ar^^^^^^^ 
Nevertheless, it is clear that U.S. divisions and their combat support forces 
havfabout twice as many men as their Soviet counterparts, and they are better 
equipped . 
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hold an initial Soviet attack on the Central Trotit usin g ^ ^ ^ - 
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attack even If such an attack vere limited to non-nuclear means, vouW 
reSr; the use of tactical nuclear veapons on our part. 

Although the current force f ^^^^ -^^^^^.^/eS^^'t^t 

Of KATO, ve are still -=^,,^J-=!f f^^f ^^^Sl^^ 

the present U.S. crai^ih^^i^^vyy|j|p^g^ divisions, is a 

regiments, plus mKBKBB^^^^^' ^ ^ responsihUities for 
fair share of the total "^uixement, consld^ for supporting allies 
furnishing the strategic nuclear '^fttiU hoU to the position that 

in other parts of the vorld A -^^^y, ^o^Vvro^iei by our mO 
^rtn:rr ^A^d this'^s tS^'^ie^^I reiterated to the IWTO Council of 
Ministers last December. 

Sc„e progress has .een ■^^/.^^.^^J.t^^rg^ 
our NATO partners 1^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^'^"^^evfr It ITbecomlng increasingly 
from $18.7 hillion to ^2° ^^^"^ so ^ch L. overall increase in defense 
f r^tsTs If irf /etfe "alan^f of e^ort, particularly in the deployment 
of Ivallthlfforces in the provision of combat consumables. 

one final point: most of our '^SS^'.tsI:^^^^^^^^^ 
date have concerned themselves «"^„^^^,™;^^*°^sslve Ittack. I believe it 
Europe against the Bloc's major cap^ity. a^s^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

is at least equally important that f^^^l! fr; °l other contingencies 
use in contingencies vhlch may ^^^^^ "^^^.^^^^^i^hercrse, our ability to 
vhose course is ^rd for us now to Predict ^ elt^^^^^^ ^, ^ 

put pressure on the Soviets - * -o^es without using nuclear 

lepend on our ability to make If^*^^ "^^"^ "i^^ot the size of the 
uelpons. in this connection, "^^^ "^^^^fir TisposlUon =^ their mobility. 

^ ^ ip«=t vpar we are in considerably better 

As I infolded the m the NATO area than we 

shape with regard to Isnd-based ^^^^j^mjm/M 

are with regard to cnroimd forcep ^■-■■n"" 




^ese totals do "fj-l^- ^ ^^^^^^^^ T^^p 
of NATO. For example, the buLt oi ^■^"^'^'^ ^ fact, most Bloc air- 
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A especiaU^ at the low altitiides at vhlch our air defenses vould force 
them to fly. 

The HATO tactical air forces, however, have "veral serloj^ weak- 

properly trained pereonnel. We have . , ^„ discuss later in 

overcome the deficiencies in our ovm '^^f Mr superiority in the 

context With the J-^^g'^^^^^jr^r " slfc^ wHep^nd U that 

Srrorny%rrifr;S llZs%l7l^s. a-a ^Went reinforcement of Bloc 
ground forces in Europe. 

resources allocated to the Navy general p\jrpose 
In J^^f ^' I^eHi^ited var requirements in Europe and else- 

I talit about the shipbuilding program. 

in sugary, ^^ZX^^T^ll^'^f^V^^^^^^^ ^^S' -'"'^ 

case of a massive attack ty the . forces for the initial 

together with o^.^^^i^^' ^^i^f diateS resortinT^o nuclear weapons. It 
stages of a conflict, rese?^ Mos-onent units rapidly at 

would, however, be necessary to "°^^i"^.""^®addltio„al forces needed to 

lift. 

our capability for dealing -"^ ^StS^A^slstance 
i:,portantly influenced by =°'^"^^°'«^o'f ^^greSent; L-rdeslgned to 
Program. Our general purpose forces, ^ a « ^ 

support our Allies around *^^^^^^l^on o^ own requirements for 
forces of our AlUes have an ^"rff^/^rfrea ani the Far East, the 

fofclf ororilUer^iea^r— ^ ^^--^ ^^"^ 

respects our readiness and combat power. 

4ni»« are now in a much better position to 
Most of our European NATO W-lles ^f' ^''^^ ^a^le and Ito East, 

support their military ^^^^^."^tiiately threatened by C<»munlst 
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assistance. These countries have the manpower, but they do not have the 
need^a'^tpons and materiel; and, in so^e cases, they cannot even meet 
their military payrolls from their awn resources For 
military assistance -- and in selected cases, economic assistance « 
!ti7 absolutely essential if they are to continue to play their prope. 
role in the collective defense of the free world. 

There is no Question in my mind that where the nations involved have 
the „m to de?°nd their inde^ndence we can help them best hy Providi^ 
the required materiel, training and budgetary support for their military 
forces instead of increasing our own general purpose forces. While we 
must always be prepared to meet our military obligations to our allies. It 
Is L the interest of the entire free world for nations threatened^ 
r™ist a?teck or subversion to defend themselves insofar as possible 
w"t dir"?"n?ervention by U.S. military forces Thus from every 
J^iTit Of View it is in our own national interest to help provide tnese 
Snf wirboth the military and the economic means to def^°^ thems^^^^^ 
Indeed, we are still convinced that dollars spent "^J:^*^^ !;"^fS" 
J^n often make a much greater contribution to the collective defense of 
the free world and thus to our own security than an equal number of dol- 
lars spent for our own forces. 

The requirement for active duty general purpose f°>^=e=J;^.^^=° 
fluenced by the size and character of our reserve forces. To the extent 
f: ! "° Mits can be brought to bear in a timely manner, the re- 

'.S^e^fnt'f r 't^e'for^es is reduced. But to be fully effective certain 
^orttons of our reserve forces must be maintained at a ^^6^ ^^'^^ "^^.^ ^- 
^p^fliness si^e as we have seen, a quick response to actual or threatened 
c™ st'ag "rsslL ^an do much'to forestall the -ed for a much gr«^r 
r^-ii-itP-v effort later when the situation has already deteriorated. Thus, 
?iere is f ^eat^e;ium on highly ready reserve forces which can augment 
quickly our active forces. 

Because the ti^e element is so important in limited ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
we must also tal.e into account other means for reducing reaction txme in 
our evaluation of the general purpose forces requirements: 

(1) The deployment, in advance of aggression, of suitable U.S. 
forces to potential trou"ble areas; 

(P) Ilea^-ures to maintain the readiness of the forces held in 

strlSgic reserve in the U.S. for quick deployment overseas; 

(3) Adequate airlift and sealift to move additional forces to 
the place of need; and 

(U) The prepositioning of equipment and supplies in potential 
trouble areas overseas. 
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In some of the situations we have studied, we have found that our 
ability to move forces promptly and support them in combat overseas is 
the linitins factor and not the number of divisions available. 

All Of these considerations - the broad range of military capa- 
bilities required, the coordination of our efforts with those of our 
allies the close relationship between our own military program and the 
^sist^nce we give our allies, the abilities of our reserve co^onents, 

the various alternatives we have for increasing our readiness - 
be ISen into account in detemining the requirements for general 
purpose forces. 

B. -ARM^ GEIERAL PURPOSE FORCES 
1. Active Forces 

reeular Anmr divisions will have been reorganized on *»^e MM) concept, 

thS^e^ increasing their -^--^^^-^ ""^^I^^^T^^rity 
and significantly increasing their organizational flexibility. 

Major increases were also made in non-divisional su^ort units - 
of the liquid fuel SERGEABT and PERSHIHO battalions. 

substantially increased. 

•T of tSst ^sr^rrf^^f difirioL^r^f:? 

period are shovn on Table 4. ^'^^ ^T:. converted to an armored division, 
i6 One mechanized division is now oeing convci oc^a 
10. une meciicui-^cu ^ a -s vision vill be continued to permit 

and the provisional air ^^^^^"^^^ ^^J^l^Z^^^ ^he 97^,000 end strength 
completion of the test program * [y,^^ division and 

p„d ^or fis^^^^^^^^ 1963 vith an 

related smaller vnits. me aivxox^* ^a^, +,-ans-aort brigade. The 

infantry battalion size force and ^/f ^=f,^^f ^^l^^i^^ ^^^f reduced 
battalion size force was ej^anded to a ^^"Sf ^^^^r^.^^^^; strength. M-l- 
stren!rth air transport brigade .^'^^^^^^ 196^ Joint 

scale division tests ai-e scheduled for late in fiscal year lyo? 
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A exercises the Mr ^rce viU aXso ^^^Zn^fJ^r^"'' 

Howze Board two years a^o. 

^..e a n^.er o^ other -^^^^^^ ^^''^^^'tl^ 

forces as cappared with last y«f " ^^f^h! resources freed by the phase- 
reorganization in »^'^!'*°^s ?^ create a new airborne brigade. This 
out of the infantry battle Sro^s to creax ^^^^ 
is no longer necessary, i^asBuch as cont^ge ^ forces no« 

brigade was required can be covered by the ^^f ^^^.^^^.^pability now 
in the U.S. Moreover, we ^^^^^^i^s in^^- This capability would 

mother Change fro. last/- is f^'^f tfr^^f t.^sr^ts^^^^ 
. Forces Group in tUc^ye^&^^g^^ the of fiscal year I96I. 
be increased to mHHBHM^Mi^H^^" 

in the surface-to-surface »issile^ategory,^^^^^ ^^L'd^i^d 
year is the elimination of ^^^^ J^^'^^^^^S ^h^r weapons such as the liflproved 
lift in view of the rapid i°*^f ^=^^°g..tofitzers! Ld the potential savings 
HONEST JOHl^, the 175™ gun, the ° be appUed to higher 

planned. 

A number of iinportant changes have ^^^^^^^^J^.^^tf^hl^C^tinental 
defense program. As I lo^tioned '"l^*,^^;,:^? I^RCUIiS and two battalions 
Air and Missile Defense Program, 1 Purpose Forces to the 

^ HAWK were transferred from *^^/^?^^^of southern Florida. The 
Continental Defense Forces for increase by two as previously 

number of HERCULES battalions, however, win 

planned . j . t ^ 

. A*n iwToduce the MAULEK air defense missile 
Last year we had planned *° ^^^f ^ provide one battalion 
into the force beginning in fiscal y==^^96&, P development 
ITr^ division by end ^i^-^/^-.^^f^f^Sn technical problems a^ 
OTOKram has slipped badly as a °^„r^.+_tus for another year. Mean- 

Te fa" decided to leave " ^eet the air defense reauire- 

whlle, we are «==Plf i^f,?"!!!!"! ^11 discuss this effort in greater 
nent in the forward ^^**J;%f!*R:„^ch and Development Program, 
detail in connection vith the Researcn ma 

2 Army Reserve Components 

c. tyrav^ s reserve 

^o years ago we Initiated a m. jor^^S^nt^^^^^^ 
canponents to enhance their abiUty^o««Be^ realignment was 

of grave international tension or during J- 
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CQorpleted last suraner and^ In fact, the units completed their summer 
training under their new designations. All of the Army Reserve and 
Guard divisions are now organized under the new ROAD concept. 

But J as we anticipated last year^ the Anny*s reserve components 
have suffered a heavy turnover of personnel and their paid drill training 
strength as of December 31^ 19^3 (about 6l8,100), is no greater than It 
was at the end of fiscal year I962, when 78^200 reservists called up In 
1961 were still on active duty. However, there is one significant 
difference - the condition of the reserve component units is superior to 
what it was two years ago, because: (a) All units must now maintain at 
least 90 percent MOS qualified personnel; (b) The reserve components must 
apply the same high recruiting standards used for enlistment in the active 
Am^r; (c) No units are permitted to exceed their authorized strength; and 
(d) Personnel on paid drill training status are required to meet specific 
standards of attendance and performance. 

In accordance with the desires of the Congress, we programed for 
the Army's reserve components a paid drill strength of 700>000 for end 
fiscal year I96U, but we budgeted for only about 665,000, the level which 
we thought they could actually achieve by the end of that year. We now 
estimate that they will reach a level of only about 6ifO,000 by the end of 
the current fiscal year. For end fiscal year 1965* therefore, we again 
propose to program a total of 700,000, but budget for a total of 680,000 - 
395,000 for the Army Rational Guard and 285,000 for the Army Reserves - the 
numbers ve believe can actually be attained. 

Although the Amy's reserve components have not reached the paid 
drill training strength estimated last year, the realignment of the forces 
has gone well. They have now a larger proportion of their drill pay 
strength in the higher priority categories - the on-site air defense units, 
the units to reinforce the active Arqy, the brigades, the training and base 
units, and the six high priority divisions and their support, as shown on 
Table 5. A much smaller proportion of the total strength is now in the 
lower priority divisions. In terms of readiness, the reserve components 
have made less progress, but there has still been a distinct improvement. 
Faster progress towards the achievement of the readiness goals will be 
one of our major objectives in the coming fiscal year. 

3, Amy Procurement 

One of our major General Purpose Forces objectives In the last three 
years has been to build stocks of weapons, equipment, ammunition, and 
supplies to balanced levels which would enable the Amy to engage in combat 
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for sustained periods of time. Until the Contingency War Plans can be 
fully translated into logistical requirwnents, ve have decided to provide 
initial equipment for a 22-division force (l6 active and 6 reserve com- 
ponent divisions) plus sufficient combat consumables 
ient. replacement spares, a»unition, etc.) to maintain l6 divlsicms and 
ZTiT s^p^ing fences L cconbat for the entire period between D-D^ and 
the timTwhen our production lines wouM be able to catch up vlth the 
rateTc^at coiJuo^tion (D to P). This objective rf^^^^ ^'^^^^^^3 
net by the fiscal year 1961+ procurement program. In the three fiscal years 
^2!6U ve vill have applied about $8.1 billion 

conpared with about $5-0 billion in the three preceding fiscal years. 

In fiscal year 1965 ve propose to eliminate ^'"'J™^"?"! 
deficiencies and, wherever feasible, to adjust production schedules to 
™?Sm^ su^talniig rates in order to keep the production lines going. 

aSo cSunued our intensive review of combat 
we tove found a number of places where reductions can be made in estimated 
cor^tirwithout a«r adverse Impact on combat ^^^^^^^^fj^l^^ l^^^ 
exampi;, ve found that the schedule for the <lePl°3|»«°t f ^^^^^^e^t.^tal 
Armr used to compute requirements was far too '^t^^^^;. * 3;^^^^ 
c^at consuBiption needs were inflated. The more realistic rates ^^epiqy 
^ noS be^ used have pe^ltted some reduction 

veaxB 1961+ and 1965. Other changes in the fiscal year 19t''^ procure 
fiscal years a-o have been caused by delays in 

ment program prese^d to you a year^ago avallablUty of more 

year 1965 is about $2.1 billion, 
items vithin each category. 



a. 



Aircraft 



The fiscal year 1965 budget provides |f 3-6 million ^-^0=;;^^^^ 
of 1 182 aircraft (and spares and repair parts), about 13 Pe^ent less to 
^scSe^SeUbirt ab<^ 30 percent more than fiscal year I963. 

. =i„ weest sinKle item In this category is the purchase of 9OO 
. TiS^fs/D fSoiS) hScopters. The IROQUOIS is replacing older 
riLSers^Lffied^wU'air.^aft in the general utlUty role (e.g., 



transporting troops, cargo aid casualties). The fiscal year 1965 purchase 
vm brCg^he Ai^'s inventory to 2,350 coc(pared vith an inveutory 
objective of 3,200 aircraft. 

The fiscal year 1965 procurement of 72 CS-"*]^ 
port helicopters will bring the total in««rt^ of 

vith its predecessor, the MOJAVE, to 68 percent of the objective of '^Z5 
aircraft. 

Three manufacturers are currently building light observation heU- 
copter^l)TS vehicles for the Arw to be delivered this year . After 
:S^ve^est^ ar^ c^duc^^^^^^ 

!rrn:!ul:d'fonMf pSo^f^n^hf fifcal yea?1965 budget. This new 
obse^afion helic^e?^ll be used to modernize the inventory vhich is »ade 
lip primarily of OH- 13/23' s. 

we also propose to procure 55 fixed-ving and 67 rotory-ving trainer 
aircraft in fiscal year I965, at a cost of $8 million. 

After revieving the An^jr's requirements for fl^ed-ving aircraft it 
vas de^r:in:rthat1here vas no need f^further Pro--^ ^^^^ 
CARIBOU after fiscal year 1963, and MOHfiWK, after fiscal year xyo*. 

b. Missiles 

,..3^iirorrnTifca^^.r S^- 

NO -ition.1 HA^ - ----rfl°\^s^^^^^^^^^ 
^^uSrfn -fviS VarLn^^v ve are re.^esting f^^Jf ^^^^.'^^ 
HAWK ground support f ^Pf f "^gls Spo^ea^P^ent and 

$2 million has been included f°£^^^\f ^^^3te?: but Congress did not 
related engineering services. lASt y*"/=/„Ju™ sa air defense weapon 
approve funds for the Initial f °=J^^f "^"^ ^^ertaking a 
designed for use in the for^d ^atUe^- We »e no.^ ^^^ng^^ ^ 

complete reappraisal of MATOER. 

not proposing any procwrement fo r that missile. ^^^^^ 
^^^^^|^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HH|H|^|^^^^^^^uring 

fSSRi^ilV^ ^^"^lo^rS'^ S:^so%fo:eTo'o?:r1S^entory 
the Federal Republic of <^™- , ^^f^'^ "tretS^oS ^ocurement of our 
objective, this Joint program enables ^ *° _^^^tlon line through 

remaining PERSHIMG needs, thereby assurln^^oln^roa^|tio^. 
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we have decided to initiate procurement of 139 of the EEDEfE nan- 
carried altllles in fiscal year I96I. using the $7-9 Million approprxated for 
this purpose by the Congr ess in fiscal year I963. In fiscal year ^965 we 
uuxi. i^^yv^ J Mf ' mjmLM&MiB missiles and associated ground 

^oS^^il'atTcost ofimiP^ve noted development problems 

^is^iirLrtTSrS tests indicate that -"i^i-tj^--" 
ment has been accoaiplished to warrant starting procurement and leaving the 
decision on total inventory objectives for later. 

Last year, I indicated that adequate numbers of HOIffiST JOHN roctets 
vould be available to meet the Inventory objective, thereby i-^P^^^S *hat 
the 1964 procurement vould be the last. During the past year. result 
Of ai^Ax^ study of fire support "luirements In t>^ope, ve increased^^^^ 
numberT^HOHEST JOBI's provided to tlgSeventh Army, and we 
planned a further final procurement roctets in 1965. These missiles, 

?o^her vith a number of other HONEST JOBM's being "leased to tte Army 
by the Marine Corps should £ul^ satisfy the Inventory reduirements. 

The Ar^'s budget also includes a request for ^'^^^^^^^ f"^'' 

ment of two new missile weapon systems. The "^^t' SHIU^L^H, 1^ 
combination gun/launcher aati-tank weapon ^stem using either a ■■■ 
■■[■mjlH projectile or a missile, andjrtll^be^ised^the^geral 
ShSs^^Sared reconnaissance/ ^j^sault 





first 8 missiles and |6.7 allUon for necessaiy Initial preproductlon 
engineering* 

About $21^ mllUon is lacMed in the budget for missile spares. 
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e. Weapons and Combat Vehicles 

The $236.8 million fiscal year I965 request for weapons and ccmbat 
vehicles is $159 A million less than the $396.2 million budgeted in fiscal 
year 196'4-. 

\;e :Tave aeciaod to discontinue all rifle procureaent for the in 
fiscal years 1964-6? e::cept for the 85,000 AK-lS's (noir "esx^xed M-lo), the 
5^56^ rtSe included in the fiscal year loG, prosran. The A^-'s current 
ilr^r^vi- objective is about 1.8 nillior. rifler,. On hand or due f^on. tne M-1^ 
^lor^Z are 1.1 million rifles; 85,000 M-lS's have been ordered; and there are 
'still about 1.1 million K-l rifles a-.-ailable in inventory. In viev of the 
u^c^n-- field evaluation of the M-I6, the expected completion =f service tests 
of tJie Special Pun^ose Individual Weapon (SPH;) in fiscal year 1965, and our 
relatively sood overall rifle Uxventory position, I believe ve car. safely ter- 
ninote M-l't- procurenent. 

With respect to the M-60 machine gun, another member of the 7.62mm 
family of smL.1 arms, ve plan to stretch out the fiscal year l961. Production 
qSty tl^ough fiscal year I965 in order to maintain an active production 
b^ for this weapon. Sufficient stocks will be available to meet initial 
equipment objectives for the entire 22-diviBion force. 

Technical difficulties have caused some slippage in the production 
nrogra^ fS the M-73 7.6aiM machine gun. We plaa to reduce the fiscal year 
?Q6f wocS^ement to 2 UOO (compared with 3,175 previously planned) and spread 
this ^^u" over fiscal years 1964 and 1965. ■^^^^^.^'^lyi.f.T 
to equip all related vehicles and precludes the necessity for any fiscal 

year I965 financing. 




additional 193 M-578 Ught Recovery Vehicles will be purchased in 
An aaaixionax xy^ ^[/iZr ^Tn.-or. Thi^ will brin« stocks to about 
fiscal year I965 for about $15 million. This win oring bvu^ 

85 percent of the inventory objective. 

ye are also proposinc about $llf nillion for the ^^^f^^l"";"^^^^^^ 
1 J^-?^! f or the new amored recorjiaissance airborne assault vemc±e, 

pol^S'-Sltf^nSLTherllaf^hich is ^f^^f Z'^'S^S^^'' 
??o^ the field air^-. These vehicles equipped ^X fi^^^^^^ 
,reapon sj-stem, mentioned earUer, vill replace the IS-Ul light -anl. and tn 
K-56 self-propelled 9^^ S™" 
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The fiscal year 196 U program for the M-U3 armored personnel carriers 

originally provided for^^^Hl "^^^ ^^!^ V???"" 

chassis with the T-257, self-propelled mortar carrier and «-577 
command post vehicle. In order to sustain the production base for a longer 
period of time, we now plan to reduce the 1964 procurement of M-113 s to 
MH^HV^ ^^'-"^^ 1963 prog^i^ortl^^ti'^s 

of carriers to the minimum sustaining rate of ^gg^^^^^mt^k 
for 1965 we propose procurement of 175 camnana post vehicles, 175 OOam 
mort^ ca^riers^and 85O M.U3 personnel carriers at a ^/f * °f^^°f 
$3"million which will essentially complete all of the initial equipment 
requirements for the M-113 and the M-577 vehicles. 

Fc- K-60 tanks we propose a procurement of iHHIiHH^^HI^H 

^M^MMH^^BH together with the programs for combat engineer 
Thicle^ndthe armored vehicle launched bridge, both of which use the 

m!60 chLsis, this procurement will en able us to keep a production Une 

ope^atiS at'a minlL, sustaining ratepH*-^ °^ 

the fiscal year 1965 procurement. 

d. Tactical and Support Vehicles 

About $250 million is provided in the fiscal year 1965 f 5^°" 
gram f^^e procurement of almost 58,000 trucks, 

fLbat vehicles, about 12,000 less than the number requested in fiscal year 
1961*. 

In terms of cost, the more ii^portant items in this categ^yare some 
5-; nnn 1 /h ^/k 2-1/2, and 5-ton trucks for which about $156 milUon has 

It should be noted that the present inventory ^<'l'^l\l^f^ °^ 
which are well beyond the ea^ected useful age of 6-10 years. 

e. Communications and Electronics 

we are requesting $259-1 miHi"'^ TTSvf m?Li™sf th^ 

To^ Z% s^rLrsi:rta?es The Ar.^ Strategic Co^^^X^^o^ed 

toe effectiveness of these world-wide strategic comunications links. 

About $38 million is requested for an additional 10'~0 M/VRC 12 
vehicu^ ralios. This will bring - *° ^f.^^i^creL^'dS the 

goal. (The inventory objective for ^SHro^^ is 

last year.) Also included in our proposed fiscal year 1905 progr«u 
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about $27 million for the pxirchase of coiamunications .^.^ 
intelligence conmmnications equipment, for functions which are included 
in the General Support Program. 

bright rather thaB leased. Accordirel;/, J.^'^^^F^f ^^^1.?™ ?be case 
f/^h^^^^^^^P^ofu^e:^-"^^^^^ 

l^efvi^T^edu^e rental costs by $7-1 »irUon in that year and $20.2 
million per year thereaTter. 

f, Axnmuni'bion 

The 1965 request of million is about $35 million less than the 
amountTeqiSedIn 196k, t^n -necting t^^effect o^^^^^ ^^qSTr^Snts. 
in filling the worst of the shortages in ammunition invenxory re^ux 



....est sir^le .te.> ^72..? .m-n, -^J^ /fj-™^^^^^ 
"if several varieties of 175n. and ProJecti3.s ^^^X'^r'ab^" t^S^"' 
^Ti?^r Vuif&l'Zl.t^l^l *roLl^ran"?^^S^. fiscal year I96.. 
^.e'ineentS ohJeSife for this cartridge is about 993 n^lUon rounds. 

g. Other S\5)port Equipment 

«+^«^ ti90 million for other support equipment, about half 

ponents, shop equipment, a or.. 1-..^ c^u-.- e-c. 

h. Production Base Program 

$71.9 ^--^ZrZ'fdtlV^^^^ '^^^"^^ 
hegin to approach their objectives. 
C. NAVY GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

Since I speared before this Co»ittee 1-t je-, - ^^^^f^J'^^ 

siderable progress in ^^i^^"'^ "^^ttack clSiers^d their aircraft, 
of force was examined separately - the attacK carriers 
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4P the ASW surveillance sMps -^^-^"-f '„^°^;;riTek^?ietTf Z"^Voes 

etc. AS a result °\^llllJ^^lll^r Rt^u^lBents studies scheduled for 
required to carry out these -uch prdbleas as the 

the coming year will include some ^^^^f^"*^^2e>^"^<|ul6ion for surface 
tactical obsolescence of existins ships and nuclear prop 

warships . 

With regard to fleet o-olescenc. ^here has^^ee^ l^.f^f^t.'lZ 
attention on the wrong set of =• ??^*3!%^riut whether it is ahle 
is not the chronological age of ^ tL^^^a^'^eat, that is, whether 

to perform its mission in the brapproached on a 

it L "tactically o1?^°i«"f • !f = nflieve^at we Se now all in agree- 
class-by-class, ship-by-ship basis^ I ^^f^^^^* ^„ne is not a useful 
ment in the Pentagon ^^J;*^!!"" ° lace ships when so doing would 

concept, and that we should °^ "^^^s out of defense dollar 

pemit us to obtain more ?^erall effectiveness out ^ 

?han ve would get by continuing to °P!^^*™.°a shS obsolete, provided 
necessarily chronological age ger se that "f^i^-^^^^g tl^t ^ "Essex- 
it is properly maintained. exa^le, possibly 

• S WorrwrnlMpf re luU alSwor their missions and these do 
not need to be replaced now. 
V, nuclear T>ower for surface ships stiU appears 

The key to the problem of "^^^J;^^ Pf'^^^r plant. The Issue here is 
to be the availability of a more ef""ef ^ thelTsize and weight, which, 
1,0th the cost of the ?f ^rnn^^l^fs^^f't^shiprin which they can be 
in turn, set a lower ^ °^ application of iwdear power to 

installed. The true potential for ttoe aircraft carriers that 

surface ships, is, in Judgment, not the of other major ships 

we may build over the next ^^ff e^is on continued re- 
that we will need. That is why I Pla«^° ?^s^ace ships. The successful 
search and development on nuclear ^^^^ ^o a 

development of more "^htweign^ ^ nuclear-powered 

truly nuclear-powered Navy. The =f ^/f^^'^^'^Veat depth durl^ the 
fleet is another problem we will be exploring xn gi- 

next twelve months. 

Meanwhile, we are te^jtative^^^^^^^||||'-'' 
period, the construction p^^BH^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"' 

Por end fiscal year 1965 ^f^^,,\^'7^ .fZTc^lT ft^^ 
ships, 3 »ore than we expect to f *f last yea r. For th e fiscal 
and 15 more than we had programed .^fll^w^iitggt^m, 50 more 
year 1968-69 period -^-^"^.^a^ell one of the results of our r^e 
than we planned last year, xuxd 
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ccniprehensive analyses of naval requirements and vill be discussed in 
greater detail in connection with each of the various force categories. 

1. Attack Carrier Forces 

a. Ships 

As shovm on Table 7, we plan to maintain 15 attack carriers through- 
out the program period. We new have one nuclear -powered carrier, the 
ENTERPRISE; six "Forrestal" class, three "Midway" class, and five Essex^ 
class carriers. One "Essex" class ship will be replaced by a Forrestal 
class in fiscal year I965 and another in fiscal year I969, at which^ time 
the force will consist of the ENTERPRISE, eight "Forrestal , three Midway , 
and three "Essex" class carriers. 

We plan to reduce the number of attack carriers to ik in fiscal year 
1970 and to 13 in fiscal year 1972. Therefore, in the fiscal year 19^5-^9 
program the new investment in aircraft and ships is limited to that which 
would be required by a 13 CVA force. 

This Judgment is supported by four major considerations: 

(1) The "Forrestal" class carriers are much more effective than 
the "Essex" class they are replacing. A "Forrestal class 
costs between one -third to one-half again as much as an 
"Essex", but this differential does seem Justified. For 
example, the area available for spotting aircraft is about 
50 percent greater; overhead clearances in the hangar bays 
are about kO percent greater, permitting larger aircraft to 
be stowed; aviation fuel and ordnance storage spaces are 
greater, allowing longer periods of sustained combat; etc. 

(2) The capabilities of carrier -based aircraft are Improving 
steadily. In the attack aircraft field, we are replacing the 
early A-4»s with the A-4e's, and an entirely new all-weather, 
large payload aircraft, the A-6, is being introduced. In the 
fighter field, we are replacing the F-8 low supersonic, fair 
weather day fighter armed with SIDEWINDER missiles, with the 
Mach 2.2 all-weather F-4, armed with SPARROW air-to-air ^ 
missiles. Further gains in combat capability will be realized 
when still more effective aircraft, such as the new VAL (which 
I will discuss presently, and the F-IU (TKX), become available 
later in the planning period. 

(■^) Bv fiscal year 1966, when we will have almost 1,750 strategic 
^ Sssiles in place, the CVA forces will be relieved of their 
strategic retaliatory mission, thus releasing additional 
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capabilities for the carriers' limited war mission. Assign- 
ment of carriers to strategic missions restricts their 
flexibility in terms of areas in which they can operate 
and the Itinds of operations they can conduct. If pilots 
and aircraft must be held on nuclear alert , limited war 
capabilities are reduced. 

{k) The increasing range of land -based tactical aircraft has 
reduced our requirejient fo r foivard based airpower. A 
deplc 




TFX will be able to deploy to Europe 
without azv inflight refueling. 

Although a precise analysis of the optlminn number of carriers is 
difficult to make, it seems clear on the basis of these factors that some 
reduction in the number of attack carriers will be possible by the end of 
this decade. 

We have deleted from the shipbuilding program the previously planned 
fiscal year I965 carrier but have tentatively programed a new carrier in 
fiscal year I967. This carrier would replace the last of the "Essex" class, 
leaving in 1972 a force of ten nuclear -powered and "Forrestal" class and 
three "Midway" class carriers. 

b. Carrier Aircraft 

The air coi^pleinent of the attack carrier force consists of 15 attack 
carrier groups and two replacement pilot training groups. the end of 
the current fiscal year these units will total about 1,7T5 aircraft, as 
shown in the middle of the second page of Table 7- The number of aircraft 
associated with the carrier air groups will continue to decline during the 
program period, primarily because of a reduction in the number of aircraft in 
the replacement training groups, reflecting an anticipated decline in the 
training loads as the wide variety of older aircraft are retired from the 
active forces. 

There will also be some adjustments in the aircraft complement aboard 
the carriers. In the fighter category, all the F-3B's, and early F-8's wiU 
be phased out by end fiscal year 1965 and the F-8D*s in fiscal year 1967, 
leaving only F-8E's and F-4*s. The F-8E's will be retained for use aboard 
the "Essex" class carriers which have only a marginal capability for the 
safe operation of the larger and faster F-UB's. The decline in the total 
number of fighters in fiscal year 1965 to 3^0 reflects a planned reduction 
in the number of aircraft per squadron from l^*- to 12 in ordf>r to provide 
more space for light attack aircraft. Since many types of Navy aircraft are 
procured to satisi^ a number of different missions, I will discuss the air- 
craft procvnrement program in more detail later in this statement. 
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First deliveri es of the F-lUB (TFX) to the carrier s are expected 
In fiscal year I969. 



'ihe F-niB should offer a substantia^ncrease in effectiveness 
over the P-4B and may replace them on less than a one-to-one beisis. 

In the attack category, the nuaiber of light attack ai.'craft will be 
increased while the number of heavy attack aircraft will b e sharply red uced. 
As I noted earlier, the carriers vlll be relieved of t heir HIHHHI^ 

Hlt^l^PBHHlHH^HHIIHH^HBHBBHiHH u^ssion in fiscal 

year I966, thus sharply reducing the reqviirement for heavy attack aircraft. 
All but a few of the A-5*s will be converted to RA-5C*s by fiscal year 
1966. Thirty-nine A-3B*s will be retained to provide a long-range nuclear 
capability for the "Essex" class and "Midway" class carriers. 

^^^^The number of attack aircraft aboard the carriers will increase from 
IBHBH by the end of fiscal year I969. The numiber of light attack 
aircraft per squadron will be increased from Hl^^l In fiscal year I965 
and the number of squadrons per FORRESTAL carrier will be increased from 
f^KKIIKBH6t- (^^^ previously programed 3 light attack squadrons for 
the slightly larger ENTERPRISE). Two types of attack aircraft are now 
being procured, the A-kE and the A-6A. Both are subsonic, the latter being 
especially designed for low-level bombing at night and in bad weather. 

Last year we had plaimed to continue procurement of A-kE light attack 
aircraft into fiscal year I966. However, last May the Navy completed an 
extensive study of the entire sea-based air strike system which indicated 
convincingly that the A-k series would not fully meet the Navy's needs. As 
originally conceived in the late 19MD|s^theA-U was designed to deliver, 
at the least possible cost, a single ^^BHB nuclear weapon. But, as 1 
indicated earlier, the carrier's role in a nuclear war has been decreasing 
while its non-nuclear role has been Increasing. The A-4 has been modified 
over the years to Improve its non-nuclear capabilities; yet the fact remains 
that its original design characteristics significantly limit its capabilities 
in that role. Thus, the Navy study recommended the Immediate development of 
a new light attack aircred^ to be built around an existing Navy airframe 
using a modified version of the TF-30 engine now being developed for the 
F-111 (TFX). 

The performance requirements established for this new aircraft, called 
the VAL, will provide an airplane slightly larger than the A-4E but with 
approximately twice the bomb load o r ccmbat ra divis and an even greater 

increase in loiter time on station. 



once we were satisfied that the requirement for a ''^"Sht attack 

aircra??"a:'i^l^ Justified, it was ^^^^^/^.^^^.Te^^^^^tf tSe^" 
proceed with its ^-elopment^oo. as^oss^le 

the Na^'s ROT&E accov^, by using ^^"^tL Sergency 

obligated funds, plus the transfer mllUon^f^^^^'^^^ 
FundT To delay the developiaent of ^^^r^^ *° ^^1?" fyear before it would 
fiscal year f 5 budgf would -^^^ g ^S^S^e Bcreau of Haval 
be available to the proposals from four contractors 

Weapons had already received firm ^^^^'""X^ Tf we were to wait until 
anxious and capable of beginning work on the VAL^ ^e necessary to Obtain 
fiscal year 1965 funds tZ^e ^ToZ c^ractors 

TasS SiSfr ^UeJ ^^^^rbld^oul^^ave alxeady e^ired. 

we estimate that ^^^^^^IfnATJl Socked ^^'fiscIlT- 1965 
fiscal year 1967. Although additional A-^Es procwe ^^^^ 

could be delivered to the fleet J^Jl^L-o^uction. Accord- 

surplus to our needs when tbe new VAL gets ^ the 

in^Lv. ve are accepting a smaU deiici-o an oui 

f?!^ year I965-67 period, insW of^^ing more %J%^^ 
attack aircraft coniplement would be avallatle oy use , 

n.=vio T the number of reconnaissance aircraft wiU 
As shown on Table 7, the nmDer reflecting the growing 

continue to Increase over the next y^^^^j^^ comnittie last year, we 
l^ortance of this function. As I °f^f ^i^^ion by procuring RA-5C'8 
intend to meet future requirements of „e had planned 

and by modifying most A-5A's to an configura ^ 

last year to buy another eight BA-5C'8 *f ^j^^^f decided to cancel 
a coirtinuing series of cost overruns. ^^^^^^^^^^ " 1961v and apply 
the eight RA-5C's "^eduled for proc^ement^ fiscal y^^^^ 

the funds thereby made fl'f *° ?f H^c-I ab^d each "Forrestal" class 
revised program viU still provide 3^,, capability, 

carrier which, in our judgment, is an adequate re 

n^.er of Fleet ^Xy Warnlns ai.cr^ 
through fiscal year 1969 as the mu ch more ef fectivej^^^^^^^^^^^ 

aircraft invent oj 
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change will be effected in fiscal year 
1965 as increased quantities of the E-2A become available. The previously 
approved E-2A procurement program has been revised doviward in accordance 
with the new requirement. 

2. AS'J - Surveillance and Ocean Patrol Forces 

Although ve have done a great deal of work on the anti-submarine 
warfare problem during the last year, there are still major uncerta4.nties 
to be resolved. We Imov? that the Soviets are building nuclear -po^fered 
submarines, both missile -firing and attack, and we also know that their 
nuclear -powered submarines now in operation are not as good as ours. But 
we do not know how long it will take them or how successful they will be 
in catching up to us. Accordingly, the ASW force structure shown on Table 
7 must be considered highly tentative beyond fiscal year 1967* 

a. ASi-/ Carriers 

We now have nine CVS's, all "Essex" class. These ships are still 
highly serviceable as ASW carriers, since they have the speed, range, and 
space required for all AS\7 weapons systems now current or likely to be 
developed in the next few years. Moreover, the older CVS's will be 
gradually replaced by the more vcp-to-date "Essex" class CVA^s, as they 
are in turn replaced by new " Forrest al" class ships in the attack carrier 
force. As a resiolt, we have deleted the previously programed CVS from the 
fiscal year 1968 shipbuilding program. 

The ASW carrier forces will continue to be equipped with both fixed-wing 
and helicopter aircraft as shown on Table J, We are now bii^ying the S-2E 
long-range search aircraft for the fixed -wing requirement and the SH-3A 
for the helicopter. As these aircraft are delivered they will replace the 
older types. In fiscal years I967-68 we plan to provide each carrier with 
a few A-liC's released from the attack carrier forces In order to give them a 
limited intercept and air defense capability. 

b. Attack Submarine Forces 

By the end of the current fiscal year, the submarine forces, excluding 
POLARIS and REGULUS, will number 103 ships including 23 nuclear -powered. This 
total number will remain relatively stable over the program period, and of 
the total of 102 by fiscal year 1969, more than half will be nuclear-powered. 
This reflects the program I presented last year which called for the con- 
struction of six SSN's a year during the fiscal year I965-68 period. Six 
more have now been added for fiscal year I969 as shown on Table 8. 



• 
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These figures, however, must be considered highly teBtetive. 



The 

however, their 

fi-eeze our SSN program. 

Of the conventlonaiay-poverea s^^arines^ t^^ tX/ll^^ To" 
delivered to the Navy during or after ^g^^^^ gi^^uld enable than to 
modernize these ^^.^".f^^^^^^Ses bJlt at the end of World War 
serve weU into the 1970 8. j you that we planned to 

II have already been modernized, and last year ' ,j ^ I965. 

modernize an^ditional 15 of ^^"^^^'^"^J^/ed S^^^this planned modern- 
Ho»ever, further study *f ^^^^^^''"fs'mL'es a significant combat 
Izatlon vould not give these World !^ 3^ ^he conventional 

capability against °"=1^^-I'°^"f„^^!^^s'thai there Is little to be 
submarine threat is ^-^^^^i^^^^^^^S^S s^marines. 
gained by modernizing additional woria whjt ^ 

c. Destroyer Escorts 

There are nov, 2, destroyer l^l^^.^'^^'l^^.^lx'lZ^l^^^^^^ 
sented to you last year have P^^^^ef ttot a substantial mmtoer of 

and 1 said at that = " ' ; '^^j^f ^^!Suities of the Havy are to keep 
new escorts must be built *f ^"^^^f Analyses ccB?pleted during the 
pace with the anfiSicate that a further increase 

last year fully sxg-port that <»°'=^^^°° . previously planned would be 
in the program will be ^^'i^^f-.^^lJ''t^^^^f n<>t be enough to convoy 
sufficient to Protect ow ^^^^"^^f'^fosT^ therefore, to increase our 
merchant shipping an tlae of ^•,^^3^''°^3^s' 1965-68 by 10 ships, 8 more 
planned construction program 1966, as shown on Table 8. 

L fiscal year I965 and 2 ^"^^^^!^ent Vthe SEA HAWK, the Navy's new 

'We also propose to continue **!«^°rkeel up as an integrated ASW weapon 
escort which is being designed from the ^eel^ For 

system. Constru^^rj^^^ of 26 lE's or 17 SEA 

S Cen^iS - ^ -ccess of the develc^ent program. 

^1 „4n also be 195 other destroyer types 

gy end fiscal year 1961., *^^^.^^^te Ld A^%hips. To Improve our 
in the active fleet, i'^^l^^^ the active fleet 22 KD's pre- 

ASW capabilities, we now plan to retain in xne Program. Though 

^ouslj scheduled for retirement to the R^^erve^^ ^ and in a high 
:rafe ^rS^^s'Z ^ ^0:^-^^ - - force at a sn^ aaditional 



cost. 
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d. Patrol Craft 

Last year ve programed the construction of six small patrol craft 
in fiscal year I965 and ten more in fiscal year 1966, and I still recom. 
mend t.h nt. -nro^am . However, ve nov7 propose to provide increased speed 
(up to WSBm by the addition of a gas turbine to the diesel propulsion 



syst^. 

e. Patrol Aircraft 



As shcvm on Taile J, the nvmiber of basic patrol aircraft will decline 
somewhat during the fiscal year 1965-69 period as the 
SP-2's begin to phase out and the new P-3A comes into the inventory, rfe 
propose to reducl the nmber of patrol squadrons from 30 to 29^ Posing 
lut one sauadron of obsolescent SP-5 seaplanes in fiscal year A 
force of 29 souadrons in 1970, most of which will be equipped with the new 
S should provide sufficient aircraft for surveillance °P«^^*J°°L%. 
escok duty af well as for fleet support and other uses. In addition, 120 
Haval Reserve ASW patrol aircraft will also be available. 

3. Multi-Purpose Ships 

On Table 7, under the heading " Multi-Purpose Ships", we have grouped 
. un xauic j, liuwc* « 4^4.;, ^x. ^o-noVn* Ti-ties including: anti-submarine 

powered). 20 frigates (one nuclear-powered) and 22 guided missile d'^Wrs. 

?^ Sded missife frigates and one guided -^"^^ J^rSt^.^es i^ f?scS 
fleet in fiscal year I965 bxA seven more guided missile frigates in iiscai 

year 1966. 

The program I presented to you last year P'°Yl,^^\^%^^%,''°Z%'lT °^ 
t^r. DI'ffGunfto TARTAR Dlfl's and five Class-931 UD's to TARTAR DDO 8 in 
flscS yeKs? plS 15 additional TARTAR conversions in ""f^ V^^^SS, 

iiscai year ±yyj^, y vpat 1Q66. Congress authorized and 

and -^^!««^g?™^,^°\^^f^^^i'Se fis I96I. phase of the 

appropriated $loj mixxion t>o carx-j wui. ^ r^a<l1-Ci'^l DD*s a 

pfogrL. Ha-ever theKavy now fj^'-^^.g^^^f.^^i^i^i: ?L"?ncreas- 
Z'^Tco^rZfu\l^. TL'^P^^s ft the $^^3 million P^^^^^^^ 
iKill cover the costs of the two DL and only four *f .P^^'^^l ^ 
conversions, but with sufficient funds remaining to PT°^"^„^^ ""^ ™ . 
wi?h more modern ASW eftuipment - an ia^roved sonar and a stand-off weapon. 

As for the remaining 16 conversions, we I'^Ueve th^ ^rbe^'suS-" 
until we are confident that the TARTAR Unprovement program has been succe 
S acc^lished or a better missile systan is available. 
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J, 4.^ ^^r,=+Tniet a nuDiber of TIPHCai 
I«t year ve had also P^^J*°=°°^'^ear 1965-68 period. Hcvever, 
frigates (one nuclear -powered) in ^"^^^^^^"the llBitations inherent 
the KPHOn, which was int^^* *° "Tof fSer study, turned out to be 
in the present "3-T" ^y^*!^^' J^^'^iv^ ?o be deployed. For example, ^ 
far too large, coi?plex, ^^^^^^'t^i^e elements and the antenna systaa 
radar alone contains about to,000 ^ 3,000-hour life expectancy 

uses 1,700 traveUine wave tubes. Even 11 b o, ^^^^ 
S bl achieved for the tf4!^(=::|f3'^^:!°^AccJ»-dingly, ve have decided 
would fail, on an average, and terminate the deveO^piWBt 

to delete the KMai ^^'if^^^^irifTiXl co»*lete the Phase I tests 
of the TOPHOIi "^^Pf ,^y"*^of^Sro in fiscal year 1965 because of the 
St^^tilf fppS-™ of^-TSts principles to other systems. 

O^e canceUation of the ^^T^rTe'^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ins less concern for the development of in^roved 



k. Mine Warfare Forces 



L Mine waiJ.uj.c 

^ the fiscal year 1965-69 P«riod 
The mine warfare P^OS'^^ 5^°Pf,!fi°^o*tte Co^lttee last year. A force 
is ess^tially the J^fa fh^uSo^the period. Sijrteen new^ 

of about 88 ships will be "^^^^S ve2s^-68 as replacements for older 
ships will be constructed in ^^^f]J^.%l^ sme additional funds will 
ships, the sane nmber as planned ^^''^^^^^stiXl further significant 
he spent for mine procurement '^J^ ^ ^^1^, the development of a mlne- 
I'ncreases in overall ef^«f^7^f,=,:;ate^ 'IS a vehicle vould ha-^the 
=^^e"o^:S rei^t^lve^s^ety> lower cost over present mineswe 



ing methods. 

5. Amphit)iouG Ships 



5. „o.ou.™ ,i,i,v the amphibious lift capacity 

Three years ago we increased substantlaUy the ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

rrom l!f/2 dlvision/wing f ^.^t^f^k^ a^e sl^- 8-1/2 to 13^f^^^ 
+0 T^l However, most ox these sux^^o ^^.^offe of comhat vehicle Xirz 
^h r^S;, f recen; analysis d^=l-^^^^f^t!^f,^hility. Vhile we 
^ch seriously limits our present take up to 8 months to 

do have ships in the reserve fle^t, it '1'^^ t^is deficiency and these 

reartl^te a sufficient number of them to overc^^ ^^^^ ^'^^rJ^H's 
ships would still ^e in the ^^^se in our amphibious lift capabilities, 
propose another substantial increase 
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both in modernization and in number; and we are now programing a force 

ships fo r fiscal years 1968-69 as conipared with our previous 
program ^j^HB^ ships . 

This increase would be achieved: (l) by retaining in the active _ 
fleet ships vhich had previously been scheduled for retirement; and (2) by 
licreJiS the construrtion/con^ersion progr™ from 37 ships Previously 
pl^ed rSr fiscal year 1965-68 to 3^ ships, plus 13 more in fiscal ye^ 
196^ Specif "^ly^ construction of the I^D's (l^lng Ship Dock) would 
be diubled and that of the new IST's (lading Ship Tank) would tr^^^d. 
These ty^es are currently the slowest in the force. The previously pro- 
^sed iro (A^hibious Transport Docks) and IPH (Amphibious Assault Ship) 
constr^tion program would be reduced by hal^ to bring it into balance wath 
the o^er pro^^s. A total of 11 ships would be constructed or converted 
in fiscal year I965 at a cost of ^27 mlUlon. 

These new ships, together with the modernized ships noj^^jj^eet 

i^""555^^rovidedwitholder ships. 
6. Logistic and Operational Support Ships 

There are now about 16O logistic and operational support ships in the 
fofce ^d we^taS^o maintain abSut that number throughout the Program 
Peri^ I ted Sped last year that we would be able ^° P^^f.^^^H^e^^r 
!i^»^;v,iis out as new end more efficient ships were introduced. However, 

construction program makes new ships available. 

The total Havy General Purpose Ftorces shipbuilding program is shown 
on Table 8. 

7. Other Navy Aircraft 

A V ^r, rp^vi^ 7 the Naw will maintain 8I Fleet Tactical Siflpport 

Mrcra^ d^rng^^fis^^ yl ^5-69, 31 heavy t-^fo^' g .f/^*'^- 
p^rts and 36 clu's. These latter aircraft are used to deliver high 
priority items directJor to the carrier forces. 
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By end fiscal year 1965 and for the remainder of the program period, 
the Navy will maintain ahout 2J0 Fleet Support Aircraft, slightly above 
the niffiiber as planned last year. Of this total, 30 are used for opera- 
tional development of fleet tactics, 91 ^or CVA/CVS sea rescue, and for 
use aboard icebreakers, underway replenishment ships, etc. and 1^9 as 
fleet utility support. 

The Inventory of Other StQ?port Aircraft is scheduled to decline 
about 16 percent over the fiscal year I965-69 period. 

8. Marine Corps Forces 

As shown on Table 9, during fiscal year 1965 and throughout the 
program period, the Marine Corps will continue to maintain three combat 
divisions and three air wings plus combat and service support units, manned 
by about 190,000 active duty personnel. 

The major realignment of the Organized l«larine Corps Reserve that I 
described to you last year has now been accomplished. The drill pay Reserve 
now includes, with the exception of certain headquarters elements which 
will be formed by the active forces upon mobilization, most of the elements 
of the foijrth division/wing team in addition to certain elements required 
to augment active forces upon mobilization. The Reserve battalions, as well 
as every other Marine Reserve unit, have regular commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers who serve as advisors. These regular personnel will 
accompany their Reserve units \^pon mobilization. Additional reg\ilar 
personnel, primarily technicians, would be added to the fourth division/air 
wing yjpon mobilization, up to about 10 percent of the total strength. 

As shown on Table 9, all Marine Corps forces will remain stable 
throughout the program period, except for HOWEST JOHN missile batteries. 
With respect to the HOKEST JOHN, three batteries have been phased out of 
the Marine Corps force this fiscal year and the missiles ret\irned to the 
Am^y. The HONEST JOHi; has proven to be too \inwieldy for the kinds of 
amphibious operations that the Corps would most likely fee called \Q>on to 
undertalte, and it was felt that the new HOWTAR 1^.2" mortar and the new 
self-propelled M-IO9 howitzer being delivered this year, together with such 
new high performance aircraft as the A-6A, would provide sufficient artillery 
and close ground support capability. 

At the end of the current fiscal year, the three Marine Air Wings will 
have about 1,155 combat and combat support aircraft. The number of fighter 
and attach aircraft will decline during the fiscal year I965-69 period as 
more effective aircraft, such as the F-hB, the A-6A, and the VAL, replace 
the aging F-8's and older A-i+»s. However, the number of helicopters will 
increase by nearly 20 percent during this period reflecting the greater 
emphasis on vertical envelopment capability. 
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To meet Marine Corps fighter requirements, we vill continue to bi^ 
the F-U and by end fiscal year 1968, all 15 fighter squadrons will be 
equipped soleOo^ with F-l^'s armed with S}DEWI1©ER and SPARRCW air-to-air 
missiles. 

For the attack squadrons, we will continue to buy the A-6A to pro- 
vide the Marine Corps with an all-weather, close-air support and inter- 
diction capability. We also plan to introduce the new VAL aircraft, now 
under development for the Kavy, into the Marine Corps inventory by fiscal 
year 1968. 

For the photographic reconnaissance mission, we will continue to 
buy the RF-l+B, which will begin replacing the obsolescent RF-8A in fiscal 
year 1966. 

For the vertical envelopment mission, we are buying large quantities 
of CH-kSA medium helicopters, a tandem rotor, twin turbine -powered 
copter, with a normal payload of 1^,000 lbs. or 17 men. This will 
be used to replace the single rotor, reciprocating engine UH-3UD which has 
a cargo load of only 3,500 lbs. or 12 men. The first CH-l^A squa^n is 
scheduled to be operational in fiscal year 196k, By fiscal year 1966 the 
Marine Corps will receive the first deliveries of the CH-53A aU-weather 
cargo and troop transport helicopters. 

9. Navy and Marine Corps Reserve Forces 

In addition to the ships in the active fleet, the Kavy also maintains 
in full operational readiness a force of nearly 1*0 destroyers and escorts 
and 12 mine warfare vessels, as shown on Table 10. As more modern ships 
become available from the active forces, some of the older ships will be 
phased out. 

The Marine Corps Reserve, as discussed earlier, supports the elements 
of the fourth division/wing team. By end fiscal ^965 ve will have 

about 805 Havy and Marine Corps Reserve aircraft as shown on Table 10. This 
number will remain quite stable through fiscal year 1909- 

10. Navy and Marine Corps Aircraft Procurement 

Last year I informed the Committee that the Kavy and the Marine Corps 
aircraft requirements were in need of further study. Such study ^f ^^ 
been completed and a number of changes, which I will discuss specifical^, 
have been made in the procurement programs presented last yeai'. As shown 
^ Lble 11 we propose to buy 58^^ aircraft of all types in fiscal year 1965 
a? a cost of $l,389^mllllon to continue the modernization of the Navy and 
Marine Corps aircraft inventories. 
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To meet the fighter req uirem ents of both the Wavy and Marine Corps, 
ve propose the procurement of |||pf F-i4-'s in fiscal year 1^63, conpared with 
125 last year, F-4^s were also programed for each year, through fiscal 

year I968. However, our review of the Havy and Marine Corps aircraft 
requirements has led us to the conclusion that the n-umber of fighter air- 
craft per Navy squadron should be reduced from Xk to 12, and that the 
capability of the F-k to operate from "Sssex" class carriers is marginal, 
^Lccordingly, the previously programed fiscal year I96T quantity has been 
reduced to 96 and the 1968 program has been eliminated. 

The fiscal year 1965 budget also includes $2? million for the Alj/APG-59 
missile control system to improve the SPARRa^ missile system effectiveness 

:he 



succeeding years. 













The procurement schedule shovn in Table 11 for the F-lllB (TPX) is 
the sajue as that presented last year, but with increased procurement ncn; 
planned for fiscal year I968, and with the first delivery still in fiscal 
year 1966. 

For the attack role, we had planned to continue the procurement of 
the A-lfE at the rate of 120 aircraft a year in fiscal year 1965 and I966. 
However, as I noted earlier, ve have now decided to proceed with the 
development of the new VAL light attack bomber and no additional A-lfE*s 
will be procured after fiscal year 196*^. We have requested the reprograming 
of $19 million in fiscal year 1961^ funds and $15 million in DoD Emergency 
Fund to initiate the development of the VAL. Another $39 million to com- 
plete development and $106 million to start production (35 aircraft) is 
included in the fiscal year 1965 budget. As shown on Table 11, we will be 
buying this aircraft in relatively large numbers through fiscal year I969. 

Funds are also included for the procurement ofrtfA-6A*s in fiscal 
year 1Q^^. MWrmnre than previously programed for that year. Our aircraft 
requirements review indicates that an additionalMI of these ai^^f^ll 
be required in the fiscal year I966-6S period, instead of the MMB^R we 

programed last year for fiscal year I966. As I noted last year our plans 
for this aircraft were highly tentative. 

For the reconnaissance IBmHrole 27 RF-UB's will be procured 
in fiscal year 1965, 3 more than previous3y planned. This will make up the 
congressional reduction of 3 aircraft in the fiscal year 1964 prograo and 
complete the Marine force requirement. As I noted earlier the procurement 
of 8 RA-5C's in fiscal year 196if has been cancelled. 

Last year I informed you that we planned to procure BH E^A«s for the 
fleet early warning mission in the fiscal year I965-68 period, "them in 

fiscal year 1965. However, this aircraft is still in the development stage 
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and large cost Increases amomiting to about 75 percent of the original 
estimate are now indicated. On the basis of a study of the alx earJ^r 
warning mission, ve believe that we can complete our re(iuirements with 
about 32 more of these aircraft. Twenty have, therefore, been Included 
in the 1965 budget and the remaining 12 are scheduled for I9tb. 

For the ASW carrier forces we had planned last year to buy S S-2E 
fixed-vin- aircraft aJid|iiSH-3A helicopters 5ji fiscal year I965. Our 
review of this requirement indicates that the n^jmber of SH-3A»s can be 
reduced to 2k in 1965 but that another B|s-2E»s will be re^iired in 19ob. 
AccordinGly, ve have included funds in the I965 budget for ■ S-^^s and 
■1 SH-3A«s. And in addition ve are requesting funds to improve the 
electronics end sonar capabilities of the SH-3A helicopter for tracking 
hicjh-speed, deep-diving submarines. 

For the ASW patrol mission ve have included ■ P-3A's, the same 
number previously programed. Howe ver ^ as I indicated earlier, the number 
Of s^L^rons is being reduced fromHiiHBi and of ^^-^ ■ f^f^^^^^^ 
now plan to equip « with the P-3A by end fiscal year 1969. The other^. 
squirons will be Quipped with older but still serviceable aircraft. 
Accordingly, the numbe r of P-3A's to be procured in I966-68 is bei^ 
reduced ■■Hiper year. A total of flf utility and car^ S^'-^f 
is included for the Kavy and Marine Corps in the 1965 budget s, 
P|CH-1»6a*s, andpf CH-53A*s. 

We have included 12 C.2A's in the 1965 budget for the CVA/CVS carriers. 
Eleven more in 1966 will complete the requirement. In the trainer category 
we propos^^^^ procure 36 T-^'s in fiscal year 1965, ba^ed upon revised 
pilot training requirements. 

11. Other Navy Procurement 

The tentative logistics ob.iective for the K avy in I965 is t° acquire 
svifficient stoclcs to support MHHl^B °^ cons^iption with 

^aver^e of tvo-thlrd^ of the force comltted. ^5"^"=^/ J^,..^^ 

^opcse to provide ship fills and initial equipment allouance for the active 
fleet ana for selected reserve ships, plus— K o_ f combat consxr^tion for 
the active f leet and high readiness reserve ships 

ard^HIHfor other selected reserve ships -— ~ 

^eTf^th respect to anti-aircraft missiles, the quantities provided have 
b^n Sjus"d to conform to the estiinated number of aircraft targets that 
might be engaged. 

With respect to attack carrier aviation, our tentative 
to provide initial allgige^n^^at consumables to sxq>port^ carrier 
months of operation ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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To achieve these materiel objectives we are requesting about $900 
nillion for Kavy missiles, ordnance, ammunition, and other cooibat con- 
sunables - a decrease of about $78 million over the aaount provided last 
year. 



Last year ve had planned to procure jj^^Hi SP-ARROW III air-to-air 

missiles in fiscal year 19Sk for the Navy. It now appears that the combat 
and training requirements are far less than previously thought necessary. 
Theref ore, we can dispense with the fiscal year 19614- biy, and procure 

SPABKOW III 6-B missiles in fiscal year 1965- Moreover, we intend 
to transfer several thousand SPARROW III 6-A missiles from the Navy to 
help fill Air Force requirements. Future inventory adjustments vill be 
directed toward achieving the best Joint inventory position consistent with 
each Service's requirements. 



We also plan to procure 
in fiscal year 1965, a quantity 



SIDEWINDER I-C (IRAH) air-to-air missiles 
percent higher than this year. 



In fiscal year I965, we will continue development work on the PHOENIX 
air-to-air missile at a cost of $73 million. We plan to initiate procure- 
ment of this missile in phase with the F-IU (TFX) delivery prngram. 

The procurement of TARTAR, TERRIER, and TALOS funded through the 
current fis cal year will p rovide by end fiscal year I965 an average inventory 
Qf jn^HH^^aH|^^^p for all ships using these missiles. For fiscsO. 
yea5^55^u^^h^ifficulties the Navy continues to experience with 
these missiles, I propose that TALOS, TARTAR and TERRIER procurement be 
limited to that required to keep production lines open until the new^ 
standardized missile is available, probably in fiscal year I9S6. 



The current year*s program for air-to-surface ordnance origina^ 
included ^BBf BULLPUP short-range supersonic tactical missiles, ■BB-- 
each of the A and B models. However, a recent study of inventory require- 
ments indicates that the Navy»s present stocks are high enough to Pemit 
cancellation of the BULLPUP A's in the fiscal year 1964 program. Part of 
the savings of this canceUation would be used to offset a $1^ million cost 
increase in the "B" missile. For fiscal year 1965, ve propose to procure 
another ^^l.of the B missiles at a cost of $36.8 million. 

Our continuing review of ordnance requirements had also resulted in 
lower Navy inventory objectives for the CBU type bombs and SADBCE/GLADETE 
weapon dispensers. As a result we have decided to cancel thefiscal V^J^ 
1964 procurement of overBMCBU's, but we propose to buy^i more SADETE/ 
GLADETE's than had previously been planned for this year. For fiscal year 
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to b\iy 



of these weapons. 



1965 venow^ 

„e also propose to -e^^^^rthrSro^y Ve.i'^ ""'^ 

a siiUPle «*^tfive?y;1^a to procure a ^^f\ff^l °rc«ram is estimated 
foo'S Topis' ^e^""-^ ^'""^ 

at about $35 mlUion. p^ocwement of mines 

r.ay«m incXudec large sums f°V+.ntlal procurement of the 
^^"^eS vfmade our "//*/,f,f,t^*Sinst high speed 
and torpedoes, jrreater effectiveness a*^ 

sreftrf -TJ.&l^^r.^-- ^^^^ - 

deprograming) eos?V$S6-3 

800 to 1,600, at a total ,,,etronics procureroent over 

Snails/"- iTl^f^^^'^^-^^^^^^^^^ 
tn the General SupP°rt section ^^^^^^^^ io Improvements in 

tinue procurement for ^ ^em. I^^^^^^^^l^io coiwunications 

pv^pose fl«^\=°*^tf eaSpment, the H^^/ ' prtgram is designed 
/Ji-; and A3VI electronic, eamp ^^^^ted. The letter pro^ 

modernisation program "ill coraaunications system ^°^^r-i,cie aurina 
Z secure a modern, ^^f^^.^^eHithin a=i"Sle overhaul ^cl^ 

fiscal years IV ^ ^^^^^ ^provemen. to overax 

year 19o5- -^"f . -,no percent. ^ . 

1969 vill be at least P 3^stantial procurements of 

1 iQfiS rro-ram also provides foi su of about 

I^PMM^— ^^^^^^ 3^^^)^ Uavy progriun for 

, .'.J, -5 wiTlion is included m T^ne X7 T,eductions m 

rental costs are esx,ija 
year thereafter. 
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12. Marine Corps Procurement 

our tentative logistics objective for the Marine ^^^.s 
is to provide sufficientnate^e^^ 
in c omb at ^,^,l^jK^BHKmBBsMK 

Ptiijliaili^^ ^^o^ide sul-ricient 

materiel to equip and sustain all h vin^^r^^jbat 
vith two-thirds of the force engaged - 
of conbat consuniption. 

A +n+ni nr ^20^ million is recoinmended for Marine Corps procurement 
in f iscal a^ou^^^^^^^ less than was P-^^^f 

S^'^^Se^accelLiUd rate of ef^P-?^,^^^^^^^ a 
in mobilization reserve stocks in the fiscal year xy»c « 
somewhat lower level of procurement now. 

For 7.6^ ammunition $9-9 i^il^on is requested. Abo^ $38 A million 
is propose! for other a^nition primarily for ^.^^^^^^^ 
million is included for the procurement of 260 of the H lu^ 1^^^ 
105Ein howitzers which are intended to replace the ^t.^^wtr We 

ho'^^^zers and provide substantial increases in range and killing power . We 
howiuzers ana i)ruvj.uc rttjwe izround-to-air missiles for air 

also propose procurement of 1,505 iir^i^^ grouna 
defense in forward battle areas. 

The 1965 request provides for procurement 
tacticS%ehicles' although fewer l-t year in^^^^^ 

"Mechanical Mules" and additional l/U-ton, 3/i^-ton, and 2 i/^ Tion i;ru 

Tn th^ electronics category, the Marine Coii)S would buy, in fiscal 
year 1^5 a iety of radarf ^io, and other 

data rate, height -finding radars for ^f^^^^i^af^^ Operations 

system (LITDS) . The MTDS is con^osed of ^ '^''ZrfJ Tec Zr of thTbeach - 
Centers (T AOC's) , each re sponsiole .or an air deiense sec ^^^^^^^ 

head area. 




TAOC's and two TACC's at a cost of about $39 million. 

D. AIR FORCE GEEERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

(to principal concern vith reg^d to ^^^^f - J-«i,*-"^/°^"3^ort 
the last three years has been the urgent need to ^"^^^.f^f^lf-^l-^ ^ 
for tte Ar»J ground forces so that they could engage, If needed, in 
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sustained non-nuclear conflict. As I noted earlier, superior tactical 
air power is essential to our position in Europe and would be of great 
importance in local war situations in any part of the world vhere our 
forces might be involved. 

A substantial improvement in tactical air pcver has already been 
achieved. The ta ctical fighter forces have been increased from 16 wings 
with about MM aircraft at the end of fiscal year I96I, to 21 wings 
with about HH aircraft. The rate of procurement of Air Force tactical 
fighters and reconnaissance aircraft has been increased from 180 m fiscal 
year 1961 to U^S in fi scal year 1964. In addition, a Special Air Warfare 
Force of i^BBBi aircraft Is being created for counterinsurgency 



operations . 

1. Tactical Fighter Forces 

Last year we had planned to maintain the fighter force at 21 wi 
and OHi aircraft. We had also tentatively planned to retain scraeB^ 
F-102 interceptors deDloyed overseas. For a number of reasons, we nof 
think it wise to withdraw the r-102's during the next few years. In 
Japan the grov/ing capability of the indigenous air defens^^^^j^ 
permit a reduction in our contribution there. In_^u£ope^ 




Accordingl y, ve nov7 propose to increase the tactical fighter force 
to 2h wings with^iBBfaircraft by fiscal year 1968, as shown on Table 12, 

principally by retaini.^ the F-lOO's in the ^^^^f *VrtheTl02» s 
last year. The F-lOO's have ground attack capability, while the F-102 s 
have none; and the F-lOO can be refueled in the air and thus can be 
rapidly deplo^'ed overseas, while the F-102 cannot. Moreover, as I noted 
last -ear, th? rar^id buildUD of the multi-pui-pose F-U's auring the next 
fev years will greatly increase our air-to-air combat capability. 

Three squadrons of F-102 's will be phased out of the- active forces 
during the current fiscal year, four more during I965, and the remaining 
squadrons in fiscal year I968. The F-102 's thus released will be 
transferred to the Air National Guard for Continental Air Defense, as I 
noted earlier., and some may be used for the Military Assistance Program. 

did consider the alternative of increasing procurement of F-Vs 
in order to permit the phase-out of the ^-^^O's and F.105's as pl^^^ 
last year. However, considering the marked qualitative superiority of 
our tactical aircraft and the many studies now in progress which may 
change our present concepts, I do not believe we should increase F- 4 
procurement at this time. Rather, we should continue with^he ve^ 
substantial program proposed last year, totaling about aircraft 
wings) . 

lOT 



Through fiscal year I963, 337 F-Vs were f f ™ ^^^^ 

bought thiryear. The first F-4's were accepted ty the Air Force last 
K^ember and the first ving vill be equipped early in y^^^^^^? • 

For 1965 ve propose to procure M ^-l^'s at a cost of $506 million. 

While we do not propose an increase in the number of F-Vs, it does 
appear desirable to initiate an avionics Ijnprovement program f °r 
aircrlft. Although the F-Uc is the best fighter/interceptor available 
today, it does have ■ weaknesses which can be largely remedied by 

improved electronicj 



Ac c ord ingly, ve now plan to_j^istall_ 



^thus 
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of less than three percent. In additio n ■■■llllll ■■mil of the vings 

vill also be 




This improvement prograra will necessitate a te^prary reduction in 
the -Dreviouslv planned production rate of Air Force F-U's, from^ 
per monlCwhlch w^ to be reached by July I96U, top per .nonth, and will 
hive Se effect of deferring ■ aircraft ( $178 million) from the fiscal 
yelr 1963!65 period to fiscal year I967. The Wper month rate WiU be 
reached in May I966. 

The tentative procurement schedule for the F-lllA, as ^ho^n on 
Table 13! remains the same as last year with initial P^f ^J^"^"^^*^.^^, 
In fiscal vear 1965. About $233 million has already been provided 
^ the devel^men^ ofthls aire rIS and $321 million "^ore ^s included 
i^the fisral^ear I963 budget -.uest In addition ab^^^ ^mion 
is included for the procurement of the first ten aircraft, initial spares, 
and long leadtiiae canponents. 

2, Tactical Bombers 

we have decided to transfer the i-emaining B-57 wing ^^"'^f^ 
to the lir National Guaid about six months sooner than planned last year, 
wUh thf res^t that it drops out of the active force structure during 
the current fiscal year. 

3. Tactical Reconnaissance Forces 

Currenx±y, one tactical reconnaissance force is composed of Ih 
squadr™th'4bout 235 aircraft, RF-lor s and RB.66's as shown on 
Table 12. As planned last year, we intend to increase this force to 
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mW 20 squadrons with 36O aircraft (plus one RB-66 BCM squadron of 12 aircraft) 

by the end of fiscal year 19^7- 

As a result of congrebsional action on the fiscal year 196** request 
and the need to provide aircraft for a new combat crew training school 
(CCTS), there will be a slippage from last year's program of two squadrons 
of RF-4c's in fiscal years I965-66. To help offset this sUppage, two 
additional squadrons of RB-66's will be held in the force through fiscal 
year 1965* 

For fiscal year I965, $396 million is requested for lUU additional 
RF-UC's brineins the total funded to 278. While we had intended last year 
to procure l6lf of these aircraft in fiscal year 1965, I believe it would 
be more economical to hold at 12 aircraft per month and defer funding of 
the remaining 20 KP-lfC's until the following year. 

KB-50 Tankers 

The reduction of 20 KB-50 tankers from the force structure in the 
fiscal year I96I+-65 period stems from a decision to phase out one of the 
squadrons about two years earlier than previously planned. 

5. Special Air Warfare Forces 

• At z ne end of fi scal year ic)6k the Special Air Wa rfare Forces will 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■■{^■■^^^■^^^^^■^■■■■l These 
IJS^ircrS^I^h and the U-10. 

Daring fiscal year I965 ve propose to increase the force by ^^^^^^^^^^^S 
■ C-123's frcxa the Airlift /Sealift forces to this mission where, based on 
^ experience with this aircraft in Vietnam, they can be put to much 
better use. 

6. Tactical Missiles 

Presently, we have five MACE-A (M3M-13B) and one MACE-B (MGM-13C) 
tacticS missii; squadrons in Europe, and two MACE-B ^^^^^^^^^^o" 
Although these older missiles are vulnerable to surprise attack, they do 
provide a relatively cheap nuclear delivery potential, and we propose to 
keep them in the force for the tine being. 

Currently under develqpment is the Medium Range Ballistic Missile. 
This highly accurat e, mobil e, quick reacting theater strike weapon with 
HliMMHi^HdHM is being designed for deployment either on 
f?nd or at sea. Filling the range gap between the ^O^f^^^l^^^^^ 
the long-range POLARIS and IC3M's, this MRBM will, we believe, prove an 
esctremely valuable insurance program. 
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7. Air National Guard Forces 

The Air National Quart General Puipose Forces at the end of 
fiscal year 1Q61* will consist of 19 fi£hter squadrons, 13 reconnaissance 
SuaSoL, 3 squadrons of B-57 tactical borers 3 squadrons^of KC-^ 
tan>.ers - a total of about 700 aircraft. The inventoiy of Guard aircraft 
is expected to increase to about 820. 

There have been a number of changes in the canposition of Mr 
Hatiomr^ard's force structure from that planned last year, principally 
afa ^tsult of decisions made in connection with the active force 
rtructure which I discussed previously. Thus, the Air National Guard 
will not receive the F-lOO's and F-105's as soon as P^^^^^l^. f 
but they will receive the 1*5 B-57's and will retain their F-tW s 
SOTewhS loncer. Moreover, after fiscal year 1S66, ve now plan to bu.ld 
«rGur.rd-sTioO force to 550 aircraft - ebout 175 more than previously 
scheduled . 

With respect to tactical reco-..naissanco, the -"^^ f |S^,oi 

wcniJd support 12 squadrons throughout the prograr. ^.^1^°^ 
tentatively scheduled to phase-in during "==^1 year 1969. The KG 7 
fleet maintained by the Guard for In-flisht refueling training will rise 
from threa squadrons to five during fiscal year 19°^. 

8. Other Air Force Procureinent 

As I have pointed out over the past few years, an adequate stock of 
non-nuclear rrlince is one of the »ost critical element^ °f our overall 
non-Tuclear readiness posture. However, until very recently Air Force 
stoc3:s of modern non-nuclear ordnance were in very short supply. 

I believe that we have no-^ i^assed the critical point in achlevine 
non-nuclear ordnance readiness 
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Accoidingly, we have Included in our 1965 ^^^^^itf ^SOstSl^on 
$25U mflli- ^o/iactlcal non-nuOe^^^^ Only albout 

SS. fire ^-^s, ^l^^^^^^k^t «iU be further increased 
S r^rsr:rrs;vt^To:r"».ssUes .ro. the Kavy.^ 

Also, about $61 million ^^t^^i^'^kta'pr^ocrssU^e^^ 

Force prog^a^a f°Vi%rs?rarrestiLt^^% miHi"" '^^'^ 

Reductions in rental costs are 

Ifsk and $21.8 million per year thereafter. 

c' Tactical Aircraft Shelter construction 

' ^st year X pointed out that our ^--^ tt^^^^^^U 

n°on!nfcI^ar. '-mile it -^P/^^.tf^r tufsLn^faf P-titi ^^P/^f ^' 

protection against a L,**^^ ita4at of enemi' non-nuclear attack. A 

Ld provided cheaply, f«f *^tl shelter with an armor plate door 

Item was eliminated frcm ^^^.^^^^^/^f^ test program had "Ot heen 
Authorization Bill, ^PP^'^ *f J^^^^^ repair capability had to be 
e^leted a^^^^%^,f Shelters woSd Z useful. A^^I ^noted, the tes t 
developed l>ef^ ccnDleted. With regard to thyecg|^_ 
prosrom nc« been =^ 4^ Ic^ agB||VM^^^ 

fepalrTapaMin^ IZl'^. expect v.old be fUll^ In effect by 
the shelters are constructed. 

we are no. studying Pl-^f^.^f ^='^o5 consolidating such 

Ee-aXrie^Tiil r^r^s^rif^^^^r^ Parts ^ forei. 

exchange savings. 

The essential element of ^^^^ -^^^.^'i^^h^oTrcSi greatly 
aircraft shelter wogran which all « 
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increase the numbers of our tactical fighters r^^^^^f. 

nuclear attack. We believe that ahout||^H °f these shelters will be 

^eded! approxiiaately Mirguroge andW^in the Pacific. This shcmld 

Se sufficient to protectlBPaB of our aircraft overseas, provided sane 
oe suiiiticin. tmii „„„„ or.^ T.T-nteet rurvav reuair 



protection for aircraft dTployed in an emergency and protect rurway repair 
equiment and other critical items essential for combat. 

We are again requesting funds for this proerain in fiscal year I965, 
this tiine in the amount of $20 million for the first increment of shelters 
and I most strongly urge your support of this important program. 

E. TACTICAL EXERCISES 

Tactical exercises for elements of the general purpose forces serve 
many inrportant ohjectives: 

(1) They enable the units involved to maintain a high s tat t: of 
combat readiness by frequent practice of their skills. 

(2) They provide an opportunity for elements of one Service to work 
closely with other elements of its own or other Services or 
those of our Allies upon whom they would have to depend in 
wartime . 

(3) They enable Defense planners to test new military concepts 
and to discard those which prove bad, and give us confidence 
in those which prove successful. 

(4) They sho^ the world, including our potential enemies, that our 
limited war capability is both great and real. 



During the last year we began a series of large-scale tactical 
exercises Big Lift, the deployment air of aiv air wing plus the 
per^o^e^of t^^^ 2nd ArmSred Division from ^^^^^^^^^^^.f^?^^^^ 

was the first of these. During fiscal year 1965, additional 
fx™es Of ms type are planned and provision for them has been made 
in the "joint exercise" budget of $109 million. 

All of the Services, of course, will also conduct extensive programs 
Of unif L^rclsL nS in^kving othe^ Service P^f .^^^Pf f 
exercises which fall outside of the definition of the joint mobility 
!^prcises directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Navy and Marine 

ra^e s^^^^^^ full program of training and ^-f^^-^ 
As^in recent years these will -^^-.^-^-^^ II- S^clpate 

strike, and anti-atr warfare capabilities, llnaoay, we wixx f~ 
in a larBrnumber of joint exercises with elements of allied military 
ertabSe!^, Inciting those of MTO, SEiffiO and Latin American 
Countries. 

012 



F. FUTOCIAL SUl^IMARY 

The General Purpose Forces Program which I have f^^li'^^^/i^^^ 
renuirf to?arohIiSSonal authority of $l8.5 Mllion in fiscal year 
1965. A comparison with prior years is shown l>elow: 

($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 

1962 1962 1963 1961^ 1965 

Orip.inal Final Actual Estiiaated Proposed 

Total ObllGational 3 ^^.5 

Authority l^O -^'••^ 
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V, AIRLUT AND SEALDT FORCES 

Closely related to the General Purpose Forces are the airlift and 
sealift forces required to move them promptly to wherever they might "be 
needed. Included in the airlift forces are both the MATS transports 
and the Air Force Tactical Air Command troop carrier aircraft. The sea- 
lift forces include the troop ships, cargo ships and tankers operated h^ 
the Military Sea Transportation Service and the "For\7ard Floating Bases . 

A. THE REi^UIREr-IENT 

The requirements for Airlift and Sealift Forces are not susceptible 
to precise calculation. 

First, they are subject to most of the same uncertainties which afflict 
the General Purpose Forces - the wide variety of possible contingencies, 
the uncertainties concerning the military strength of our opponents, etc. 

Second, the quick reaction capability which these forces help to pro- 
vide can be achieved in a number of ways : by forward deployment of military 
forces, by the prepositioning of equipment and supplies either on land or 
in ships, and by the deployment of both men and equipment from a central 
reserve in the United States. Each of these alternatives, and variations 
of them, has certain advantages and disadvantages. And, as I pointed out 
last year, our present program is based on using a combination of these 
various methods, but we still have much to learn about the proper balance 
among them. 

Finally, while we have a vast background of experience in the sealift 
area, we are only now Just beginning to test realistically the potentials 
of airlift. As has been pointed out before, it has long been recognized 
that a rapid deployment capability can, to a significant if imprecisely 
known exigent, substitute for additional forces. Once having invested in 
this capability, however, it may also become economical to shift even 
more of the logistical burden from other modes of transportation to air- 
lift. Moreover, such unanswered questions as the future theater air 
mobility requirements for Army units, the concepts for which are now being 
tested, raise other uncertainties about the entire lift problem. 

Nevertheless, the requirements determination problem is by no means 
unmanageable and, during the past year, our studies and exercises have 
added considerably to our knowledge. 

With respect to sealift, our studies indicate that, generally, our 
present ocean-going cargo capability (including the large available Merchant 
Marine) is sufficient to meet wartime needs. Presently available troop 
sealift, while not completely adequate for every possible contingency, is 
not a matter of serious concern inasmuch as there appears to be a concurrent 
surplus of passenger airlift capability in every case we have examined. 

nk 





lnae.d. our chief pro.len in this area appears to .e a-Utative, aM I 
will discuss this aspect later. 

B. AIRLIFT 

,>ea.X deployment requirements v^th ^ ^^^^^"^""^ho-n on Table ik, by I068 
far short of any reasonable eoaX- that of 1961 and a better 

^r airlift capability "^l^ fj^s^'necessai^- 
measure of cur ultljnate needs and goals " 



During 



^^^————^^^^^^^^—^^^^ ^^^..^ — - year, 
___^^^_jBi^HHi^^W|^!^5^5jat would be required to 
a numUr 01 studies have been m^e of the lift tn ^ ^^^.^^^^ 

move and support vwious sxze forces .0 this ar „o„ Relieve th at 

assurmtions. Based on the results of tee se stu ^^^^ ^^^11^ 
„e clearly r=onire an ^es^OOO tons over the amount pre- 

about 20,00. tons and perhaps as f'^^^ 1968 (60,000 tons) -- 

vicrusly pro£ra.,ed to ^^^^^^^^^^^^ '^^^^ ^htch proves to be economical^- 
depeoiing upon the amount °£.5"^°^^*^°5"f particularly of non-air transport- 
r^lifmsf ^l^h-el; bf rr::fireSnird in any event, but it cannot 
completely substitute for airlift. 

Accordingly, ve nov propose to increase the airlift P^^^-^^^f ^h? 

seven squadrons (112 J^^^t^^ °| ^'Jota! n^nber of UE C-llU's from 208 
end of ?he program period raising the ^^^^'^^ fiscal year 1970. 

previously planned for end ? ^^^^^^^ba ^ squadrons of 

This increase vould PJJ^i^^^^^t^^tngf of about $15 million per year in 

C.130's (32 UE ^i""^ , Ton to tt» ^^duction in investment costs Ten 
operating costs in add: tion to th^edu^^^^ ^^^^^^ this 

of the 112 additional UB L-xhx & 

cancellation. , 

Tv.oc*. aircraft were not designed 
we nov. have kO C-135's in J^"tVT.lct! oFr^I arvi were procured 
for the sustained, heavy ^^^^ "P^T!*^?"^ of ^r airlift capacity pending 
to pro-.ide only an i"*"^ »°^f c^time them in the I«TS role 

the^deliven- of more capable 1°^^ as much as $50 million. 

vould require e'^,^,^^!^."^^ "^^f • 'd imsmuch as these C-135;s are 
Such an outlay would not be 0"^""^^ ^aree missions (e.g.. Air 

rthfr^Li^lS i -A^--of ^^^^^^ 

f fr..f fcSfdoTe ror^ofS^^ llPs^^^ ' -ings in annual 

Siatin^ costs of about $10 mlUlon a year. 
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The net increase of 78 UE C-ll+l's in the force would provide a 20 
vc"cert increase in our airlift capability in fiscal year I969 over that 
now programed for fiscal year 1968, and at about the same annual operating 
cost as the previously approved program. 

The additional C-lUl's, however, would not be delivered until fiscal 
years I968-7O. To malce up the temporary loss of capacity resulting ffom 
-.he cancellation of the C-130's and the phase-out of the C 135's, we 
propose to keep the C-12l^'s in the active forces about two years longer 
than previously planned. This, in turn, creates a problem for the Air 
Force Reserve, as the C-l2l*»s were scheduled to replace about half of the 
wesent 0-119 force. To alleviate this problem, we propose to delay the 
previously planned reduction of Reserve C-119's by about two years. 

Finally, as I noted earlier, all of the C-123's now in the airlift 
forces will be transferred to the counter insurgency forces (COIN) m fiscal 
yeai' 1965, two years earlier than previously planned. The transfer of these 
aircraft will not appreciably reduce our airlift capacity. 

As shown on Table l4, by the end of fiscal ^f^i^iiiNl ii^mSiI iT 

caDability o f the force ve nov propose would ^ IBBVKB^^BIHf - 
"■^^^■^BBUmmBv respectively, ■PlwHa^HMHI 

higher than we actually had at the end of fiscal year I90I. 

1. Airlift Aircraft P.-ocurement 

The revised airlift aircraft procurement program is shown on Tabl^^ 
The fiscal year 1964 T^rocure ment of C-I30's has been_redu ced from J^^^B 
a reduction of ■ aircraft i^H^^BH^BMBMB- The saving of 

^il31 million is to be applied Wollcn.s : million lor <=^st increases 

in the C^lkl program; $^2 million for cost increases on the RF-4Cj p mil- 
lion for the one percent overall reduction imposed by the Congress in 
acting on our fiscal year 196^1 budget request; and the remainder for a 
\ride variety of cost increases in other aircraft programs. 

The fiscal yeai^ 19^5 hudget request includes :;51'> million for the 
procarement of 84 C-lUl's, the same nmnber planned last year. The addi- 
tional 139 C-l4l's (112 UE and 27 command support, training, and attrition; 
are added to the end of the procurement program, 66 more in fiscal year 
^67 (raising the total to Qk) and the balance of 73 in fiscal year 1968. 

2. Future Airlift Aircraft 

T stated last year, in connection with the problem of finding a re- 
T^lacenent for the "outsize" cargo capability of the 0-133, that we might 
loon Save ^o u^d^rtalce the develoj^nent and procurement of a -v large cargo 
transport. Despite the significant augmentation in cargo capability pro- 
vided by the C-141, our latest studies show that about 25 percent of our 
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peacetime airlift traffic consists of such Items as radars, coramunications 
vans, aircraft wings, large Army vehicles, ICH4'b and space equipment which 
are too large for the C-lkl and must he transported by C-133's or 0-124 's. 
More importantly, a large proportion of our wartime cargo would also be 
outsize to the C-l^l; for example, over one -third of the equipment of an 
infantry division would be too large for this aircraft. Moreover, the 
new air assault division may pose additional outsize cargo problems with 
its large complement of helicopters and its need for ultra-rapid deployment. 

The C-12if's now average about 11-1/2 years of heavy service and are 
scheduled to be phased out of the active airlift force completely by the 
end of fiscal year 1969. By that time only Uo C-133's are expected to be 
available and these will have become very difficult to maintain because of 
age and structural fatigue problems. Hence, by the end of the decade, our 
airlift capability will be limited pretty much to what can be carried in 
C-130's and C-liil's. V/hile there are a number of partially effective solu- 
tions to the outsize cargo problem, such as dismantling large items, pre- 
positioning them, and redesigning them, each has its costs and disadvantages. 

The capability to move outsize cargo would not, of itself, Justify the 
cost of developing a new transport. However, preliminary design studies 
indicate that a large transport in the 600,000 lb. class (the C-141's 
maximuni take-off weight will be about 3l6,000 lbs.) could not only carry 
all of the outsize items we are concerned with but would also be very 
economical to operate at full load for most types of military cargo. 
For example, in deploying Army forces, such an aircraft would be about 
three times as productive as the C-l4l, yet its operating costs would be 
only 50 percent greater. It would achieve these advantages chiefly because 
of a much better balance between maximum payloads and available space in 
the aircraft fuselage. Moreover, some of the proposed configurations would 
be able to use runways now considered suitable only for the light, twin 
engine C-123. 

The economic operating advantages of such a transport, as compared 
with the C l4l, suggest that if a sufficiently large unmet airlift require- 
ment exists to permit amortization of development cost, that requirement 
ought to be met with the new transport. As I mentioned before, while we 
are studying the problem intensively, we are not now in a position to 
determine the exact extent to which future requirements will exceed our 
currently planned capability. Nevertheless, our analyses thus far indicate 
that there is still a substantial amount of airlift needed and that the 
•ootential gains from the new transport are sufficiently attractive and 
realizeable to warrant an liinnediate an«?. conprehensive study effort on all 
of the crucial aspects of the problem. We, therefore, plan to undertake 
a number of "in-house" studies, using the military departments, OSD staff 
offices, and the Vfeapons System Evaluation Group (\BEG). Other matters 
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such as special design features, performance c*^*^**^^?*^^^' f "^^^ 
be studied hy selected aircraft manufacturers under contract to the 
^fense SAn^ent. With this infonnation in hand, I should ^^^^^^ 
i^cLnend It this time next year whether ve ^^^^^^^f^f 
development program in fiscal year 1966 which would cost, eventually, 
SeHslo'^nf $500 million. The investment cost for a ^^^e -squadron 
force (48 UE aircraft) would amount to about $1.2 to ?1.5 Dimon. 

To finance the necessary studies, I propose to use 
in fiscal year 196^ from the QnerBency Fund. If by September, it appears 
that full-scale development is warranted, it will become necessary to 
TDrovide additional funds for design competition expenses. I have included 
$7 million in the fiscal year I965 budget request for this purpose. 

If we were to decide to go ahead with development and procurement of a 
new large transport, we would most likely want to make some adjustments in 
the procurement and deployment schedule for the C-l4l in the latter part 
of the period. 

3, Reserve Component Airlift 

in addition to the large airlift capacity l.ein6 
forces, we will continue to nialirtain and improve the airlift =ai^^il"y i= 
the Air Force reserve components, as shown on Table ik. 
C-12lt's become available for the Air Force Reserve, the number of C-ll» s 
Sin g^adS Treduced. The airlift capability of f ^ ^ir^^^^^^ 
has already been significantly increased by the receipt of additional C-9T s 
(converted KC-97's phased out of the active force) and C-lZl s. 

By the end of fiscal year 1969, the Air Force reserve components will 
have a total of 828 aircraft of which 500 will have a long-range airlift 
capability. All of the reserve airlift aircraft are maintained in ready 
condition and are ready for deployment in 2k hours. 

k. Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) 

Finally, upon the declaration of a national emergency by the I^esident 
or the confess, the Defense Apartment could call "pon some 255 commercial 
aircraft, ibout half of which are modern Jets, in the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet (CRAF), While the cargo -carrying capacity of these aircraft is 
limited by their configuration, their passenger-carrying capacity is very 
Bubstantial. The CRAF force could be available within 48 hours after the 
declaration of a national emergency and could be counted upon for the 
movement of personnel, particularly those personnel brought in to utilize 
prepositioned equipment. CRAF could also be used ^o^^^^^PP^^ ^^^^^^f^ , 
whe?e packaged high density items represent a large ^^^^f 
would fill the gap on routine overseas runs left by MATS aircraft called 
away for other more urgent missions. 
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C. SEALITT 



A' T noted eai-lier, oui- most recent studies of sealift reqiuirenents 
indicate tte cu^^ent combined military/civilian capabilities are gener^ly 
adeouate to our requirements. Accordingly, no important changes have been 
^de in the sealift forces presented to tl« C«nnlttee last year. These 
forces are shovm on Table 14. 

1. Ti-oop Ships 

T^st vear we decided to retain the l6 MSTS troop ships in the active 
fleef tvo'^Srrio^er than previously planned, a:d to start Pha^inS them 
St In nscafyeL instead of X96k. ^^ did *° g°::^^/^tll 

extra insurance dm-ine the period when <»»^^f ^^^^^^f ^o^!'^ 

be in the buildup stage. I see no reason ^!,?!!-„ith 
However durinr the coming months a number of recent studies dealing witn 
?he ^roop S^i^requirement and airlift/sealift generally, as well as the 
results of thi exercises Bi;i Lift and Quick Release, will be undergoi^ a 
thorough evaluation, both by ny office and by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
T-uese studies and analyses will provide a basis for a decision on the 
disposition of these troop ships in fiscal year 19M>. 

2. Cargo Ships 

Our main concern with respect to cargo ^^^l^** " f Xthe'^ll 
the number of ships as with the qualitative characteristics of the small 
ffiTS neet of cargo ships and tankers. We did consider a nf« '""^^^^^^^^f 
Jogram for geS purpose cargo ships in the fiscal ^^^'f^ 1^"°^' 

but the requirement for these ships is not urgent enough to warrant a 
decision at this time. 

'rfith respect to the Roll-on/Holl-off ships, three had been authorized 
through fiscS vear 1963 and two are already in the active fleet. We 
pSdlasfy^ to construct one additional Boll -on/Roll -cj^ ^hip 1" 
«^ f!scal vear 196k through I967, for a total of seven. The Congress 
ll Mna^f tre^finafrequesSa fS ihe M^^^^rf^'^^cS 
completion and evaluation of tests involving the "^^"f 

as compared with conventional loading practices. These . 
been completed and preliminary results ^"PP"-* ^l^* '^"^^'^^/jf Z 
T have therefore included $19 million in the fiscal year 1965 budget for 
^heTonsf^ction of a rollton/roll-off ship and have tentatlvely^ogramed 
one additional ship in fiscal year I966, and two in fiscal year 1967 . 

we are also studying a new type of roU -on/roll-off ship which promises 
perhaps twice the ci^clty, additional speed, and lo»e'^P!°5^°^"^ 
grating costs. If our analyses over the next few '»°°*^\^" "^^^^^ign, 
advantages of this new type, I will propose a change-over to ™! ^^^"f ' 
teS^?^ with the fiscal y^ar I965 8hip. At that time I may also wish to 
propose a change in the total force objective. 
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3. Tankers 

In order to increase our tanker capacity, ve propose the rehabili- 
tation and lengthening of four 1-BTS tanlcers, two in fiscal year I965 
and two in 1966. Tliese MSTS tankers are much smaller than their com-' 
mercial counterparts and, hence, are uniquely suitable for operation 
in shallow ports and estuaries characteristic of many areas of the 
vorld. However, of the 25 tankers now in the active fleet, 19 were 
built during Vtorld War II and a beginning must be made on modernizing 
these ships so as to lengthen their service life and increase their 
efficiency. 

Our increasing dependence on airlift will undoubtedly result in a 
requirement for greater POL storage capacity in forward areas and an 
increased requirement for tanker resupply. This will be particularly 
true in the Pacific area and at the enroute island bases. I have there- 
fore directed that a study be made of our world-wide requirements for 
POL storage and tanker resupply in relation to our anticipated deploy- 
ment requirements. 

Forward Floating 35epots 

One of the major determinants of airlift/sealift requirements is the 
amount of equipment and supplies which can be feasibly maintained over- 
seas, either in land -based or sea-based depots. There are, of course, 
many factors that must be taken into account in assessing the contribu- 
tion that prepositioning can make to our "quick reaction" capability. 
Land -based prepositioning depots have certain inherent limitations: 
reloading facilities may be limited or political restrictions imposed 
by the host country may jeopardize the immediate availability of the 
stocks. Also, this type of prepositioning almost inevitably involves 
foreign exchange costs and thereby affects our balance of payments. 
Moreover^ there is the absolute cost of maintaining the materiel overseas 
in a ready-to-use condition. In Southeast Asia, for example, this cost 
can run very high for certain types of equipment that are especially 
susceptible to deterioration in hot and humid climates. 

For these reasons, we are continuing to test the so-called "floating 
depot" concept that I talked about last year. We now have three ships 
converted for this purpose on station at Subic Bay In t he Philippines^ _ 
These ships are tenrperature and hunidity contro lled and HHI^BHHHHI 
■^^^■■^^^^^■^■■■■(■■■lll^m^^B. They can move quickly 
to any part of the Par East In a few days, and troops can be airlifted 
to join them well within the time the ships require to get to their 
destination. The upcoming troop deployment exercises to Southeast Asia 
will give us an opportunity to test operationally the forward floating 
base concept, e.g., reaction time, condition of material, etc. If these 
tests are successful, we will propose a major expansion in the forward 
floating base program for fiscal year I966. 
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D. FDiAMCI&L SUMMARY 

The Airlift and Sealift Program I have outlined ^1^^^^^^^^^!!!^,^^ 
ObliStioiS Authority of ^l.k hillion in fiscal year I965. A canparxson 
with prior fiscal years is shown below: 

($ Billions, Fiscal Year) 

1962 1962 1963 3.965 
(^Ig , Final Actual Est. Proposed 

Total Obligational . ,3 ^ 4 

Authority -9 1-2 
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VI. RESERVE AND NATIONAL C3UARD FORCES 



A. GENERAL 



In the preceding sections of this statement I have discussed most 
of the important issues involved in the Reserve and National Guard Pro- 
gram. In this section I would like to summarize the numljers of men on 
paid status and the costs of the program. The numbers of Reserve and 
National Guard personnel in regular paid training for fiscal years 1961, 

1962, 1963, I96S, and 1965^ are shown on Table 16. 

As shown at the bottom of the Table, we have budgeted for 1,063,^0 
Reserve and National Guard personnel on paid status at the end of I965. 
This compares with 1,050,1^00 at end 196^* and 9^,kOO at end 1963- Of 
these numbers, 987,500 personnel would be in regular P^i^Jfil^^^^^'^^^^e 
status at the end of I965, conrpared with 9^7,500 at end 1964 and 896,500 
at the end of 1963. 

B, ARMY RESERVE 

We have again programed a total of 300,000 Amiy reservists on paid 
drill training for end 196J^, but it now appears that the Army Reserve 
will end the current fiscal year with a participating paid drill strength 
of about 26U,000. The shortfall below the programed strength is the re- 
sult primarily of the exceptionally large losses we have been experiencing 
over the past two years. In order to offset these losses we have budgeted 
for an increase in six-months trainees to 6l,800 in fiscal year 1965 com- 
pared with li8,000 in the current fiscal year and 28,900 in fiscal year 

1963, For end 1965, we plan again to program 300,000 on paid drill status, 
but we have budgeted for a participating paid drill end strength of 
285.000, the number we estimate can be actually attained. The budget 
also provides two weeks annual active duty training for 58, ifOO reservists, 
compared with about QO,kOO In the current year and 1*7,200 in 1902. 

C. ARl^-ff NATIONAL GUARD 

In the case of the Army National Guard, we have programed a total paid 
drill training strength of i.00,000 for the end of the current year. We 
currently estimate a participating paid drill strength of 376,000 at end 

1964, c<^pared with 36o,700 at end I963. The exceptionally large turnover 
ofp^rsonnel is the principal reason for the shortfall. As in the case of 
the Reserve, the Guard's fiscal year 1965 six-months training program would 
be raised to a level of 86,400, conrpared with 8l,500 in the current year and 
59,200 in fiscal year I963. We plan, a&aln, to program 400,000 for end 

1965, but have budgeted for a participating paid drill training end strength 
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of 395^000^ the number ve estlj&ate can be attained by that tljne. 
D, RA.VAL K&SERVE 

For the NavaX Reserve ve have prograaed a total of 126^000 nen on 
paid drill training status for end I965, the same nunber estimated for 
the end of the current fiscal year. The con^parable fiscal year 1963 
strength vas 119,600. In addition, about 8,600 Naval Reserve officers 
and enlisted men are expected to perform active duty training in fis- 
cal year 1965, cocrpared with 10,100 in the current year and 9,800 in 
fiscal year I963. The difference of 1,500 (all enlisted men) between 
fiscal year I965 and the current year is based on a reduced estimate 
of the nunber expected to participate in this phase of the program. 

E* MARINE CX)RPS RESERVE 

The 1965 budget provides regular paid drill training for k3,500 
Marine Corps reservists, the same number programed for 1964. In addi- 
tion 5,hOO reservists will be provided two weeks or thirty days training, 
the same as the current year's program. 

F. AIR FORCE RESERVE 

For the Air Force Reserve, the 1965 budget provides a total of 
61,000 on paid drill training status, the same number estimated for the 
end of the current year. An additional 7^500 reservists will receive 
two weeks active duty training, compared with about 9*000 planned for 
the current year. We are now restudylng the entire Air Force Reserve 
program for recovery groups and squedrons with a view to reorganizing 
the present structure in order to fit it better to our changing require- 
ments. Consequently, until our plans are firm, we are proposing only 
a nominal increase in the strength of these units in fiscal year 1965 
(ftom about 13,000 at the beginning of the year to 14,900 at the end), 
to be achieved within the 6l,000 end strengths. 

G. AIR N&TIOIUL GUiiBD 

The budget provides paid drill training for 75*000 Air National 
Guard personnel, the same as provided for in the current year and about 
700 more than the number receiving paid drill training at the end of 
fiscal year 1963. 

H. RESERVE OFFICER PARTICIPATION IN THE CIVIL DEFEl^SE PROGRAM 

I described to you last year our program to encourage certain re- 
serve component officers to volunteer as Civil Defense instructors and 
administrators on a non-pay basis. These officers, who must have 
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discharged their obligated service, do receive retirement point credit 
for stated periods of service with regional, state, and local Civil 
Defense activities. At present, there are about 4,500 officers partici- 
pating in this program. 

I. OFFICERS EDUCATION PROGRAM (ROTC) 

A bill to reorganize the Reserve Officer Training Corps program 
of the three military departanents is now before the Congress and pending 
final action on that legislation, the fiscal year 19^5 program proposed 
in the budget request is essentially the same as the current year. 

In the Junior (high school) division of the Amor program, we expect 
a training load of about 67,000, about 1,000 more than the current year. 
In the Arny senior (college) division an estimated 158,000 are ejected 
to participate, about 5,000 more than the current year. Production of 
commissioned officers, however, is expected to remain stable at about 

II, 800 per year. 

Participation in the Air Force senior division program in fiscal 
year I965 is expected to be about 101,000, about 3,000 more than the 
current year. Production of officers will rise by about 1,000 to approxi- 
mately if,600. In fiscal year I965, both the llavy»s contract and regular 
ROTC programs are expected to remain at the current year levels of about 
5,300 and 5,500 respectively. Total number of officers to be commissioned 
is estimated at about 2,000, about 300 more than the current year. 

The strengths of the reserve officer candidate programs of Navy and 
Marine Corps will be about 2,800, about 1,100 fewer than the current year. 
Production of cdhimissioned officers is estimated at about 1,000, about ^00 
fewer than the current year. 

J. FIKAnCXAL SUMMARY 

The Reserve and National Guard Ftorces I have outlined will require 
Total Obligational Authority of $2.0 billion for fiscal year 1965. A 
ccBiiparison with prior years is shown below: 

($ Billions, Fiscal Year) 

1962 1962 1963 196^^ 1965 

Origjlual Final Actual Estimated Proposed 

Total Obligational 

Authority 1-7 3..8 2.0 2.0 
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VII. RESEARCH AND EBVELOBffiNT 



This program includes f^^ 1 the research and development effort not 

directly identified with elements of other programs. In my discussion of 
the mission-oriented programs. Strategic Retaliatory Forces, General 
Purpose Forces, etc., I have already touched on a number of R&D projects. 
At this point I would like to round oat in a more systematic fashion the 
content of the Research and Development Program as a whole. 

liEst year I described the steps being taken to improve the management 
of the Defense Department's Research and Development Program. [This program 
has grown rapidly during the last few years and new techniques for its 
management have had to be developed. The R&D Program is now divided into 
six broad categories: Research; Exploratory Development; Advanced 
Development; Engineering Development; Management and Support; and 
Operational Systems Development, the research and development costs of sys- 
teiis which have been approved for production and deployment. 

The first four broad categories of the R&D Program reflect, in a very 
general sense, phases of the evolutionary process by which ideas are even- 
tually translated into useful military hardware. Each category or phase 
requires a somewhat different management technique. Thus, in the first two 
phases, Research and Exploratory Development, we do not as a general rule 
attempt to prescribe goals, milestones and time schedules. Projects in- 
cluded in these categories are usually controlled on a "level of effort" 
basis. 

As ideas progress to the development of hardware for experimental 
tests, i.e., the Advanced Development stage, we begin to identify each 
project with a specific military application or technique, and we begin to 
question in depth its potential military utility. During this phase we 
also begin to explore the costs of the most likely applications in order 
to determine whether the potential operational benefit would be worth the 
cost of development, production, and deployment. 

In the fourth stage, where a system is to be engineered for service 
use and for operational employment, large commitments of resources must be 
made to single projects. Accordingly, before full-scale development is 
initiated, the specific operational requirements and the cost effectiveness 
of the system must be confimed, and goals, milestones and time schedules 
must be established. It is at this point that we require what we call a 
"project definition phase" for all large endeavors. And, it is in this 
phase that all the aspects of a development are tied together into a single 
plan which defines, for Government and industry alike, what is wanted, how 
it is to be designed and built, how it will be used, \rtiat it will cost, and 
what systems and techniques will be used to manage the program. 
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Thus, the first three categories provide the "technical building 
blocks" that we need for the fourth or fifth category, engineering or opera- 
tional systems development. We realize, of course, that it is impossible 
to "plan" technological evolution. We know that some of our research and 
engineering efforts in these earlier stages will not lead to any useful 
products and we know that we will encounter some needs which have not been 
anticipated. But unless the basic "building blocks" are provided in a 
timely manner, our efforts to define and manage the large-scale system de- 
velopments will suffer, and we will be inviting the costly and inefficient 
crash programs and telescoped development -production efforts we wish to 
avoid. Moreover, by planning the "non-system" part of our Defense research 
and engineering effort without trying to tie it to a particular systems de- 
velopment, we should be able to achieve a greater degree of standardization 
which, through repeated use of the same or similar components, should in- 
crease reliability, reduce costs and help to simplify the logistics problem. 

Having restructured the R&D program and developed the techniques re- 
quired to manage it efficiently, we addressed ourselves this year to a com- 
prehensive review of the on -going program. In a research and development 
effort of this sort, exploring, as it should, new frontiers of knowledge and 
new avenues of technology, some false starts must be expected. Furthermore, 
m-^litary requirements are always changing and new technological and scienti- 
fic discoveries are continually being made. Thus, there will always be some 
p-^-ojects which appeared to be sound and useful - three, two, or even one 
year ago - but which, today, are no longer worth their cost. These projects 
must be culled out of the program promptly if we are to make the most ef- 
fective use of the resources - men, money, and facilities - devoted to re- 
search and development. To do this requires a very thorough and comprehen- 
sive review of a great number of individual efforts, many of which are in- 
terrelated. 

Such a review was completed last year and a sizeable number of R&D 
projects have been eliminated from the program or completely reoriented. 
The net effect has been that for all RDT&E appropriations, our fiscal year 
1965 budget request is $6,722 million, ^5^0 million less than the amount 
requested for fiscal year 1964, and $227 million less than the amount ap- 
propriated by the Congress for fiscal year I96U. 

Although I cannot promise that there will be no further change in the 
detail of the Research and Development Program over the next year and a 
half, I can assure you that the total amounts requested are austere and that 
an extensive job of pruning has been done. I am, of course, fully aware of 
the growing congressional concern with Government R&D programs generally, 
and I welcome a thorough analysis of our work. But I do want to caution 
that "across-the-board" cuts could be very damaging to our future security. 
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We expect you to continue to scrutinize our budget proposals very 
closely and we are prepared to explain them in any level of detail you may 
desire. We have taken into account the fact that the Research and Develop- 
ment Program has increased relatively rapidly in the last few years and on 
the basis of our detailed review we believe that some reduction from I96U 
is warranted - but not a sharp step downward. The near revolutionary prog- 
ress in science and technology has been opening up an ever -increasing num- 
ber of technological choices. While we need not try all of them, we cer- 
tainly must continue to explore at least the most promising prospects, and 
this means the continuous initiation of new research and development proj- 
ects, as well as the continued support of promising lines of investigation 
started in previous years- 

We must be certain that we are always covering the most critical areas 

of new technology. The time it is taking us to catch up with the Soviet 
Union in the development of large space boosters is but one example of what 
can happen when we fall behind in any major area. Fortunately, we are ahead 
of our competitcrs in the fields most important for our security, but we 
will be able to stay ahead only if we continue a broad, well-balanced and 
vigorous research and development effort, an effort which is sufficiently 
comprehensive and challenging to retain the interest and support of the most 
capable technical talent available. 

Before I turn to the specifics of the Research and Development Program, 
there are two general areas which might usefully be discussed as entities, 
rather than in terms of the separate projects which they comprise. These 
are I^uclear Testing and Test Detection, and Space Development Projects. 

A. NUCLEAR TESTING AND TEST DETECTION 

In testifying on the test ban treaty before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, the Department of Defense committed itself to four specific safe- 
guards : 

1. The conduct of comprehensive, aggressive and continuing under- 
ground nuclear test programs designed to add to our knowledge and 
to improve our weapons in all areas of significance to our mili- 
tary posture for the future. 

2. The maintenance of modern nuclear laboratory facilities and pro- 
grams in theoretical and exploratory nuclear technology which 
will attract, retain, and ensure the continued application of 
our human scientific resources to these programs on which con- 
tinued progress in nuclear technology depends, 

3. The maintenance of the facilities and resources necessary to in- 
stitute promptly nuclear tests in the atmosphere should they be 
deemed essential to our national security or should the treaty or 
any of its terms be abrogated by the Soviet Union. 
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h. The improvement of our capability, within feasilDle and practical 
limits, to monitor the terms of the treaty, to detect violations, 
and to maintain our knowledge of Sino-Soviet nuclear activity, 
capabilities, and achievements. 

The Defense Department's portion of this joint undertaJiing with the 
Atomic Energy Commission is shown in Table 1?. For fiscal year 1965 ve are 
budgeting a total of $279-2 million for our share of this program, as com- 
pared with $223.6 million in fiscal year 196^+. 

In support of the first safeguard, underground testing, the Atomic 
Energy Commission is carrying out weapons development tests to meet the 
need': of the Defense Department for new and improved weapons. The Defense 
Department, which has the responsibility for weapons effects tests, is pre- 
paring for a se ries of twelve tests to be conducted at the I-Jevada lest 
Si- 




^i^iscal year 1965 Defense budget includes about $23 mil- 
lion for underground testing. 

In support of the second safeguard, maintenance of laboratory facili- 
ties and programs, our I965 budget includes about $53 mimon for nuclear 
weapons effects research and the Department of Defense's share of the cost 
of research, development, test, and evaluation associated with nuclear 
weapons development." The "effects" research program includes laboratory 
and* theoretical investigation of air blast and ground shock, ^^^^^ 
and shock effects, thermal and nuclear radiation, ^l^^^^f^^^^netic phenome^^ 
and biomedical effects. The Department of Defense's portion of the weapons 
development effort includes work on fuzing and firing systems, retardation 
systems, ballistic cases, aircraft compatibility testing and vulnerability 
tests. 

With regard to the third safe^ard, maintenance of a standby atmos- 
pheric test capability, ve have budgeted approxmateOy f ^""^e^ 
?e=- 1965 iBproveBent of the test facility at Johnston Island vas, for the 
mott St fSScI^ in fiscal years 1963-64 at a cost of ahout $37 mxllion. 
Stter preparations for .atmospheric testing will include: develop- 
ment e^d procurement of long leadtime instn^mentation ^^^^^k 

ers; ^v- --^■^ ^» .1, this eouiment; and the =^PP°5^ %f 

frZr-,. -in >,eine ■■■■■■Pi we should have a capahility to begin 
atmosphere a^d underwater effects tests within six months of notice, 
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stockpile proof tests vithin about two months, operational systems tests 
vithin a-bout tvo to three months and weapons development tests vithin about 
three months. 

In suiDDort of the fourth safeguard, the monitoring of Sino-Soviet ac^ 
t^ons, ve hkve included about $127 million in the I965 tud^et compared with 
$101 m^-llion in I96I4. More than half of the increase is for the augmenta- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Detection System (AEDS). About $3^ million has 
already been invested in this system and operating costs currently run _ 
about $29 million per year. We now propose to invest another $100 million 
during the fiscal year 196^-69 period, about $28 million m 1965. During 
the'same period, the annual operating cost of the AEDS vill increase to 
abcrat $1;0 million. To continue development of seismic and other ground- 
based detection systems, and particularly to develop further a satellite- 
basec system, ve propose that the VELA program be increased to $61 million 
in fiscal year I965 as compared with $51 million in fiscal year 196ii. This 
au^e-ted prog-a^ vould provide for the launching of another experimental 
detection satellite in addition to the two launched this fiscal year. 

B. SPACE BEVSLOH-EIii- PROJECTS 

Because of the imT)ortance of the Ifefense Department's space Program 
an'^ re^at^on to the' national space effort, I believe it would be useful 
at this point to discuss that prograr. as a whole. The program proposed for 
fiscal year I965 is summarized on Table I8. Certain projects, particularly 
these the first tvc categories, Spacecraft ^4ission Projects and Vehicle, 
Eng-ne, and Component Developments, are clearly identifiable as part of this 
program. Other activities, particularly ground support, supporting research 
Sd d^v;-o^.ent, and general support, mst be prorated to the space program 
=^i-ce they* also contribute to other Defense programs. In total, ve estimate 
;»*at about $l,UTi; million of our fiscal year I965 budget request is for 
^p'a^c, abcJo $lio million less than fiscal year 196^^, but almost double the 
fiscal year I96I level. 

La-t ye^- I tc^c the Committee that we considered it essential that 
th- Defense Department's space program meet two fundamental criteria. 
'^;s?!1? must^esh with the efforts of the National Aeronautics and Space 
^d^^n stration (KASA) in all vital areas; that is, the Defense and NASA 
^^^l^^nto^eLr, must constitute an integrated national progr^ 
in'^^secord, projects suited by the Defense Department must hold the 
drstincHro^ise of enh'a^cing our military power and effectiveness. 

Speaking broadly, approximately half of our space effort is directly 
relatef tfrelaUvely iell ^ and understood milito^^^^ 

su-h as satellite communications and navigation systems, IMBB^Bil^^ ■ 
^^^^^H^^^^^^HM etc. The balance of our effort, hovever, is 

~^^^™g^SSKse of new ^^^1^°!°^^'/^^^^^^' ^^.^^J iHtUl 
cases, systems for possible future application. Space technology is still 



very new and its implications, especiaUj for the military mission, can not 
Z t^^ Sreseen a? this time. This is particularly true with regard to 
tte^Sntials of a "man- in- space". That is why we have heen P^^uing, up 
in n™ a relatively wide range of efforts related to space technology. 
ZtZe ume^as c^e^hen, in ^r jua^ent «^ese efforts should he mo^ 
Sarply focused on those areas which hold the greatest promise of military 
utility. 

1. Spacecraft Mission Projects 

As vou know, I had heen concerned for some tUne ahout the role of the 
DmASOM 1^20^ program in our overall space effort. The principal ohjec- 
?Ivf of tiis proirai was to explore the feasibility and practical value of 
Juot-controlied; maneuverahle re-entiy and recoveiy from orhit at a time 
and place of the pilot's own choosing. 

The X-20 was not contemplated as a weapon system or even as a proto- 
tviDe of a weapon system. Its distinguishing feature, as compared with 
Xc^ ll^lmZ was to he its substantial ^^"^"6 ~er capahi^^^^ 
which would have enahled it to operate m the Mach 5 to Mach regime ana 
te de-orhn and land at any nmher of points within a veiy large area, 
^tf because of its veiy limited flight endurance and P^^-^. jl^ 
cubic feet/1,000 lbs.), MBASOAE's value in exploring man s military use 
fulness in space would have been relatively small. 

Yet, from the military point of view, the determination of "^n's 
atU-:ty to perform useful military missions in space is the more i^^diate 
BrobiS and for this purpose IKNASOAB was so limited as to make it a very 
poor choi^: Se maneGveiability feature of lOASOAK, while of great in- 
?e?e=t is not needed now, and will not be needed until ' ^^^^P^" 
h'l'i^es in sLce have no^ only been demonstrated, 

used in a semi -routine manner. And,, even when that point is reached, it is 
hghO^ questionable that a vehicle of the lOBASOAR type would be desired. 
If^:t sS^ld develop that there is Indeed a f^^^*^*^?! Ko^l 
•V,an-in-space," we would need a ffluch more capable vehicle than KHASOAR 
fvhich as conceived could carry only one passenger) to get them there, per 
S them to o^rSe there effectively, and then bring them back when their 
mission is accomplished. 

With regard to the aerodynamic exploration of the Mach 5-Mach 25 
flight regimef the desired technical data may be cT^tained --^l^l'^l^^^^^ 
and for a w^der variety of materiels and conditions, through the use of 
ana lor a w..aex ^ax^ j "ACQT?rr" This is one of several vehicles 

small unmanned vehicles such as ASSET . inis is one ^ 
to be included in oar augmented Re-entry and Recovery Program, which, as 
sho^ in the second section of Tahle l8, would he expanded hy over 50 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1965, as compared with the two preceding years. 




Our most immediate problem, therefore, is to develop a space vehicle 
vhich will ena"ble us to explore the cantrilDiition which man might make to 
military space operations. We began to move in this direction early last 
year when we reaahed agreement with NASA to use its GEMINI program for 
Defense Department space experiments. A Joint GEMINI Program Planning 
Board was formed to administer that agreement, and last June I approved a 
program of "piggy hack" Defense experiments on NASA flights, along the 
lines recommended by the Board. An Air Force field office has been estab- 
lished at the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston, Texas, to manage the in- 
tegration of these experiments with the NASA program. The active Defense 
participation in the GEMINI Program has already facilitated the flow of in- 
formation between the two agencies. Furthermore, it ensures the full use 
of experience gained in manned space flight activities and minimizes any 
possibility of duplication within the national space program. 

Now we propose to take a much more important step in that direction 
with the initiation of an entirely new project, the Manned Orbiting 
Laborator:^^ (MOL). This system will be made up of a modified GEMINI capsule 
(GEMmi B) coupled to a pressurized cylinder equipped as an orbiting labora- 
tory. The MOL would be launched by a TITAN IIIC, with the GEMIin B capsule 
on top, the pressurized cylinder next, and the TITAN IIIC at the base. The 
two astronauts will be seated in the GEMINI capsule during launch and then 
move into the pressurized cylinder, or laboratory, once the vehicle is m 
orbit. For the return to earth, the astronauts would re-enter the GEMINI 
capsule, detach the capsule from the pressurized cylinder, fire the retro- 
rockets and de-orbit back to earth, leaving the laboratory in orbit. 

The pressurized cylinder, or laboratory, would be large enough to 
permn the installation of a considerable amount of military equijinent and 
provide sufficient room for the astronauts to move around and operate, ad- 
just or repa-'T- equipment without the use of special space suits. Thus, 
the MOL will permit man to function both as a test pilot and a scientific 
experimenter in space. It will enable man to develop, test, and evaluate 
both the equipment and himself and their combined ability to discriminate, 
evaluate, filter, and dispose of data. These are the functions required 
for the possible missions contemplated for man, such as space and earth ob- 
servation, satellite inspection, maintenance and repair and others. 

In accordance with our policy of conducting an integrated national 
space program, NASA may also use the MOL for whatever experiments bearing 
on its own programs can best be done in MOL. The Joint planning for NASA s 
use of MOL will follow the same line as that established for Defense s use 
of the present GE^OTI program, but in reverse. The Manned Orbital Lab ora- 
tory will be under the management of the Air Force with extensive technical 
support provided by NASA. NASA control facilities and NASA/DoD tracking 
facilities, which have been set up for the MERCURI, GEMINI and other space 
programs, will be utilized wherever possible. Actual design of the system 
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and experiments in or-bit will based on studies now in progress as well 
as a carefally planned program of experiments using ground^ and airborne 
sinrulation and experience derived from the orbiting of equipment in the 
present GEtGKI vehicle. 

Detailed studies of MOL have "been underway since last September when 
I signed an agreement with Mr. Vehh, the Administrator of NASA, to explore 
the feasibility of a new national orbital space station. We now plan to in- 
tensify this effort during the balance of the current fiscal ^J- 
allocating $10 million from the fiscal year 196k DoD Emergency Fund for this 
purpose. As shown on Table I8, another $75 million has been included m the 
Si ^ear I965 budget to contime this work. First flight m the manned 
configuration is tentatively planned for late in calendar year I96T or early 
1968. Up to six flights c<mld follow in the succeeding Iti months. 

We also plan, as part of our overall "man -in -space " program, to con- 
tinue our participation in the KASA GlimU program, both for the basic 
l^lelse and experience we will gain and for the -ntrihution it^shou^^ 
able to make to the mh program. For this purpose ^l.h million was re 
Programed in fiscal year I963 and an additional $13.6 million vas repro- 
"^aSed in fiscal year 196k. For fiscal year 1965, $6 million more is in- 
elude d in the pending reqiaest. 

As part of the decision to initiate the new MOL program, action has 
been taJcen to te^inate IHHASOAR (X-20). We estimate f ,™d" 
1^ on will he required in fiscal year 1961* to cover costs already inf«^«d 
lid fS termination charges, raising the total spent on P'^^ff^^^^"''^ 
tts inception to ahout $U00 ndllion. The balance °^ ^^^^^U^? mUion ap- 
„,._^.;ated hv the Congress for rraiA30.4R in fiscal year 19bk will he appiiea 
fr-thfE^TO pro-am ?n accordance with the language of the appropriation, 
ll^'^l '',r. vhich provides "that of the funds available for obliga- 

t^r'^n tMs appro^rlat^on^ccomt, $125,000,000 shall ^-/-^^f 
for the ra^ASOM or Mach 3 aircraft program". The net effect of the oan- 
cellatiofof jmABOAR aiad the addition of MOL win be an e:cpenditure saving 
cf approximately $100 million during fiscal years 19ek and 19^'?. 





As I infomed the Committee last year, the ^e=P°nsihility for the 
next item, the Conmmi cations Satellite Program, has been reallocated with 
?n1he S^rt^ent of Defense. The Department of the Aiw retains 




responsi-bUity for the development of the grcnmd environment system. The 
Department of the Air Force is responsible for the development, production, 
and launching of a.U space systems, and the Defense Cocmiuni cations Agency, 
for integrating the space and ground elements of the Camnnani cations 
Satellite System into the Defense Coranruni cations System. 

La«=t year we had planned to develop a medium altitude, random orhit 
system which is well within the demonstrated state of the art and which 
could hecome operational at a relatively earOy date. This system would 
have involved 20 to 30 satellites randomly distributed in several orbits at 
approximately 6,000 nautical mile altitudes. The first R&D launch was 
planned during the second half of calendar year 1964 ajid a significant 
operational capability for late in 1965- 

There is a clear requirement for a military satellite comimini cations 
c^Dability, particularly to provide an effective means of communications 
vUh ^e-ote areas. We believe it may be possible for the new Communications 
Satellite Corporation to provide this capability through the system which 
n is planning to build and operate. The idea is being actively explored. 
Major p-oblems related to global service, security of the military circuits, 
and location and control of the ground stations have yet to be resolved. 
Hoveve-, even if these problems cannot be worked out satisfactorily, close 
coo?e4t--on between the Defense Department and the Corporation might still 
make possible the joint develojment and production of the satellites, 
boosters, and other elements of the system. 

We intend to continue the Department of Defense medium altitude com- 
munications satellite program in the research and development phase; but no 
operational capability will be initiated until we have had an opportunity 
to determine to what extent it is possible to integrate our plans with those 
of the Comnrunications Satellite Corporation. The $44. T million requested 
fo- f-'scal yea- 1965 would permit the completion of the R&D evaluation of 
sy'stei feasibility, i.e., the feasibility of the 

systems as a whole and its compatibility with the Defense Communications 
System. 

The ne^it item on Table I8 is the nuclear test detection sa^e^i^^e, 
vv.,ch -:s -Dart of the VEU program, a joint AEC/DOD research and develop- 
mer.- ef^o-t concerned with the detection of nuclear tests. The satellite 
portion" of the program is designed to provide data on the operation of 
nuclia- test detection sensors in space and in the natural radiation en- 
viro^'ent in which the sensors mst Action. Two identical e^^^^^f 
satellites were launched in tandem last fall and placed into virtually 
identical near-circular orbits about 100,000 miles apart, ^^^e amcunts 
of data on radiation background have already been received and will be used 
to design improved world-wide test detection systems .for the futoe. Addi 
tional launches, each with two satellites, are scheduled. ^ About $26 miUion 
is included in the fiscal year I965 budget to continue this program. 



Transit Navigational SateUite System, vnicn ^ earth's sur- 
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The satellite Inspector Program, ^or *ich $2 ^Ulcn is muested^ 

in the fiscal year I965 ^^?f^*' ^^Ho^^le^ capSiUty to ren- 
last year. It «as originally ^^^^sned to provide a P ^'^^j^ ^^^^3 

aezvous v.:th and inspect P^^-^^^^^^^^^^i^fsf ^is 'and other "in- 
sensors and transmit the data to grouna s expensive, if not 

space" techniques thus f^^^^^ES^^^^^^^^L'^feXts in this area are now 
technicaUy impractical. "f^' =^^essa^ ^damental technologies 

teing limited to the ,°f,*^*i^""|o^ of the experiments planned 

for co-orbital interception and inspection. effort and the 

for incorporation iy^^^^^^^^^^^^i^a^r^hen Sdertal^en vill, of 
foL^raLrravraSlfcIu^n^o ?Sf prohXem. 

- •i.-.H^r +>iat we mav be able to develop ground- 

the >^^+^n-h.^nn and "t^a-^^-^g-^Sj^.f , 
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2. Vehicle, Engine and. Component Developments 

The largest item in the second category, Vehicle, Engine and 
ComDcnent Developments, is $205.6 million for the TITM HI. J^^i^h I de- 
scrihed to the Committee in considerable detail last year. This vehicle 
is designed to ser^e NASA as well as Defense Department purposes a^d is 
planned as a standardized lamich vehicle for a wide range of manned a^^^J^" 
manned missions, including the Manned Orbital Laboratory which I ^escribed 

the previous section. I pointed out last year that the TITAN III is 
^astified primarily on a cost-saving program and that its continued develop- 
ment vould depend upon achievement of the cost o^bjective, then estimated be- 
tween $B0C and $900 million. It now appears that the cost .of the develop- 
ment program will be about $8lO million. Oh e amount requested for I965 
would leave about $30 million to be financed in fiscal year I966. TITAN III 
should pay for itself in a lower "cost per launch" over ^^^^^ " 

tional life and, in addition, provide us with a very versatile booster of 
great importance to our future space capability. 

I have already discussed the next item. Re-entry and Recovery, for 
which about $21 million has been included in the 196^ budget. 
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The next project. Solid Propellant Motor Development, for which $12 
million is requested in 1965, is designed to provide the technological "base 
for the accelerated development of large solid propellant motors. This 
project is still "being restricted to the development of the basic techno- 
logical "building "blocks and is another one of the joint DoD/NASA efforts 
designed to meet the potential needs of the national space program. 
Defense is managing the overall program on behalf of both agencies. Since 
ve do not envisage any potential military requirement for a motor larger 
than 156 inches, DoD vill finance the $12 million for fiscal year I965 for 
the 156-inch program, and NASA has agreed to fund the 260-inch motor project. 

Liquid Rocket Engine Development, for which we are requesting $10 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1965, includes three projects. The first, for which 
$6.5 million is requested, is concerned with testing new concepts in liquid 
rocket component technology. In the second, $2.5 million wcfuld be allocated 
to a program to define the design criteria and performance parameters for a 
new high energy upper stage. The remaining $1.0 million would provide for 
ground testing of advanced propulsion concepts which would be applicable to 
the development and design of a space maneuvering propulsion system. 

3. Other Defense Activities Supporting the Space Program 

The Ground Support category, shown on Table 18, includes the pro- 
rated cost of the missile ranges and test instrumentation, as well as the 
satellite detection and tracking systems. The last two categories shown on 
the Table are self-explanatory. 

****** 

I would now like to turn to the details of the Research and Develop- 
ment Program for fiscal year 1965, which are summarized in Table 19. 

C. RESEARCH 

This category may be thought of as the realm of ideas and theory from 
which advanced devices and inventions eventually emerge. As used here, the 
Research category includes both the basic and some applied research directed 
toward the expansion of knowledge in such fields as the physical and envi- 
ronmental sciences, mathematics, psychology, sociology, biolosr, and medical 
sciences, as well as "in-house" laboratoiy independent research. As shown 
on Table 19, $3T6 million is included in the fiscal year 1965 program for 
research, compared with $337 million in fiscal year 196h, 0316 million in 
fiscal year I963 and $295 miUion for fiscal year I962. This is an average 
annual increase of about 8 percent from fiscal year I962 through fxscal year 
1965. We estimate that, on the average, research costs have been increasing 
at the rate of about 5 percent per year. Thus, the amount requested for 
fiscal year I965 would provide a small increase in the level of the research 
effort for each of the Services and for ARPA. 
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The importance of research to our future military strength cannot be 
overstated. Many of the "basic -breakthroughs in military technology origi- 
nated in laboratories. A large share of these funds are used to support 
hasic and ap-olied research in our universities. We consider it extremeOy 
important that our vital contacts vith the creative research people in these 
institutions he continued. These are the people who in the past have been 
responsible for some of the most important technological improvements in the 
equipment now used by our military forces, and we should not deprive our na- 
tional defense of the benefits of their creativity. 

D. EXPLORATORi: I3EVEL0IMEaiTS 

This category consists of activities directed toward the solution of 
specific military problems short of the development of hardware for experi- 
mental or operational testing, ranging from fairly fundamental efforts to 
sophisticated 'breadboard" hardware. Along with basic research, explora- 
tory development forms the pool of technical knowledge from which future 
weapon systems will be devised and designed. A total of $1,126 million for 
exploratory developments is included in the fiscal year 1965 program for 
the three military departments and the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA), as shown on Table 19. This amount represents a reduction of $3 mil- 
lion below that provided for fiscal year 196^. 

I am convinced that substantial increases in the effectiveness of the 
EyiDloratory Development Program are possible. During the coming year ve in- 
tend to seek out and identify those management conditions which have in the 
past proven to be highly productive of useful military results. We then in- 
tend to initiate new policies which will make these favorable conditions 
uniform throughout the Defense Department in the hope that this wiU permit 
a greater return for each dollar spent for exploratory development. For 
this reason, I am reducing exploratory development funding below that of 
fiscal year 196i{-. 

1. Arcy 

The Ajrmy's exploratory development effort provides for studies and 
analyses and fabrication, test, and evaluation of various components to es- 
tablish their feasibility, practicability and relative advantages for use in 
future major development programs. This effort includes: new and improved 
propulsion systems for Army aircraft; design studies for greatly improved 
night viewing equipment; applied re search in ro cket propellants; new, Joghter 
and mor^re^abl^e^ctroni^^ze! 

^^^^^^^^^^f^^^S^^IS^S^^^^S^^^''-^ defeating 
projectiles; applied research directed toward improved 

^ticularly in remote areas; mine warfare and ^^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^ S c^ren? 
and geodetic research directed toward overcoming the limitations o^^^^^^ 
^ui^ent and techniques with respect to speed and extend of area covered. 
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2. Navy 



The Navy's exploratory development effort is planned to produce im- 
proved "know-how" for the performance of all important naval functions. In- 
cluded are the detection and localization of underwater, surface, and air 
targets J environmental surveillance with emphasis on the air-ocean inter- 
face; navigation; command-control; weaponry; ship and aircraft construction; 
arid personnel and logistics. 

The overall program on surveillance and command- control includes work 
on radar, ASW detection devices, data correlation techniques, navigation de- 
vices, communications, etc, for "both ships and aircraft. In the field of 
ordnance, emphasis will be placed on non-nuclear air launch systems. Missile 
propellants, guidance systems and countermeasures will also "be studied. 
Several projects involve advanced aircraft concepts, with emphasis on sim- 
plicity, endurance and low-speed characteristics. Work related to ships 
and submarines will concentrate on hull structures, integrated controls, and 
fatigue characteristics of deep-diving submarines, as well as advanced pro- 
pulsion systems and measures to reduce underwater noise levels. About one- 
third of the $337 million requested for the Navy in fiscal year 1965 will be 
devoted to problems directly related to ASW. 



3. Air Force 

About one-fourth of the $308 million requested for the Air Force's 
1965 exploratory development program will be devoted to space or space - 
related subjects. Included are studies^ experimentation and component de- 
velopments in such broad fields as guidance, flight control, propulsion, 
life sciences, surveillance and electromagnetic techniques. 

In other areas, emphasis will be given to improving technology related 
to advanced tactical and strategic missiles, new propulsion cycles for hy- 
personic manned systems, V/STOL aircraft, the feasibility of laminar flow 
control in supersonic flight, new materials and structural concepts, tech- 
nology related to reconnaissance, communications, command and control, in- 
telligence techniques, computer and data processing, electromagnetic war- 
fare and advanced weapons. 

I+. Advanced Research Projects Agency (AKPA) 

A total of $238 million is included in the I965 program for ARPA's ex- 
ploratory develoimient projects, compared with $237 million provided in 19bk 
and $22k million in 1963* 
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a. Project DEFENDER 

We have included $128 million for Project DEFEN13ER, which is con- 
cerned with the development of the scientific and technical knowledge 
needed for the design of U.S. defenses against ICBM's and IRBM's and for 
the assessment of the a-bility of U.S. hallistic missile systems to pene- 
trate Soviet defenses. The project involves the malting of precise measure- 
ments of ballistic missile flight phenomena which are of importance to the 
operation of a ballistic missile defense, the development and application 
of new -ballistic missile defense techniques and the study of advanced de- 
fense system concepts. About half of the amount requested for DEFENDER 
will be devoted to the study of missile re-entry phenomena, including full- 
scale experiments in the Pacific. This work will he particularly helpful 
in defining the Army's NIKE-X development program. It will also he impor- 
tant for the Air Force and Navy programs concerned with the development of 
penetration aids for our strategic retaliatory missiles. 

h. Project VELA 

As I noted earlier, $6l million has been included in the fiscal year 
1965 budget to continue work on Project VELA, $10 million more than the 
amount provided for fiscal year 196^. The objective of this Project is to 
obtain an improved capability for detection of nuclear explosions both un- 
derground and at high altitudes. I have already discussed the detection of 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in connection with the Space Program. The 
underground test detection program involves monitoring and evaluating data 
from nuclear and chemical explosions as well as associated research in 
seismoloQT and propagation phenomena in order to develop improved nuclear 
detection techniques. 

c. Project AGILE 

This project is designed to provide research and development support 
for remote area conflict problems with primary emphasis on requirements of 
indigenous forces in guerriUa warfare situations. The technological prob- 
lems involved in this type of warfare include the requirement for greatly 
improved communications and surveillance, and new methods of achieving mo- 
bility and logistics support, as wen as significant advancements in fire- 
power. Up to now Project AGILE has been oriented to Southeast Asia, and 
ARPA centers have been established in Bangkok and Saigon. 
now being gradually extended to other areas of the world. YZl^r^lL^ 
importance of this project, $30 million is being recommended . , 

■yea- I965, compared with $11 million in 1962, $19 million in I963, and $24 
million in the current fiscal year. Counter insurgency warfare presents the 
kinds of problems which require new ideas and concepts and we are making a 
major effort to enlist the support of the U.S. scientific research and de- 
velopment community in an effort to find the right solutions. 
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E. ADVANCED DEVELOIMENTS 

■ -1 ■nT.oiPrts which have advanced to a point where 
This category includes Projects ^^^J^J'^ , operational test- 

Sfi^ed or engineered for eventual service use. 

we do not require that a particular and ^^^^f J^^^^f ^^f ^Lfon-' 
ta^ requirement !f f -^^.^^^J^^oS^^ 

:SutSi:To^^%^fiflf Pr^r^^^ forese^-le ti.e so^vhere in the 
Defense program. 

1. Army 

Tri-Service V/STOL aircraft: ^-i";,^^i°\fe!Si?^ ^''the'^oS 
the Am^- for this project represents ^ff ^^f °""i965. The hal- 
^ornHf funds we plai. to devote to ^^^^^^"fj^^f \^i^gi„g the total to 

a^ce is shovn under f ^^^,^Mni^in l^aSd fee ^ion in I963. 
$39 million, compared with $33 million in xyw « 

The purpose of this joint program is *°.*^!^°P,Xbir?of o^ra!" 

type v^ti^or short l^^-l'i^J^^f^f^l'llA^^^^ 
tional testing by the three Services . The V/STOL wixx p ^ 

take-off and landing features of a ""^^vel flSht. 

Irspeed, on the order of 250 knots or more, in level flignt. 

There are actually three distinct projects under this program: 

(a) XC.11*2A - The a5rcraft "ceiving Primary^ph-^^^^^^^^^^ 

service V/STOL f °e^^J^,^^i!'^f!/p°*°^afiement. This air- 
aircraft heing developed under Air »^ „f 

craft wiU have a gross «^?;ef 3^' °°°2oSo nautical miles 
more than 250 knots, a combat radius ol aw ^igj^ed to 

With a f^-ton p^load and f-^^^l,'^'^^',Jl^,'^r^.^ 
produce five prototypes for Mt tes^ problems and suitability, 
:?\Tot'rrst::^ef rstlfTouflSs SlUion. First flight 
is sched-uled for Ju3y 196^. 

X-22A - a tvin-tandem tilting ^l^^lX^r'^tl^o^'^"" 
lt^'lli::ilt.T^"^o.Z'Z^^^^^ Of about $18 miUion. 

First flight is scheduled for mid-19b5. 



(c) X-19A - an aircraft with twin T-55 turtines and four tandem 
tilting propellers is "being developed \inder Air Force manage- 
ment. Two of these aircraft are being procured at an estimated 
cost to the government of $11.6 million as flight research ve- 
hicles.* First flight is scheduled for early this year. 

The next item. New Surveillance Aircraft, for which $8 million is re- 
quested, consists of three aircraft projects, the most important being the 
P-112T HAWKER. The HAWKER is a British designed V/STOL development which 
the U.K., the U.S. and Germany are supporting on a tripartite basis. The 
United States' share for fiscal year I965 is planned at $12.8 million. The 
Army, which has the predominant interest (for a less vulnerable, more ver- 
satile successor to the MOHAWK surveillance aircraft), is majiaglng the U.S. 
participation and is funding half of the U.S. cost. The Navy and Air Force 
are funding about one-quarter each, (in addition $29 million has been in- 
cluded in the budget to support the development of propulsion systems for 
this type of aircraft.) The balance of the Amy program is for continued 
work on two research aircraft; a turbine -driven lift (fan-in-wing) and an 
augmented thrust concept aircraft now being fabricated and tested. 

The Air Force also has a number of separate projects in the V/STOL 
area. Including all of these projects, a grand total of about $86 million 
has been budgeted for V/STOL technology In fiscal year I965. 

The $18 million shown for the comrauni cat ions satellite for I965 rep- 
resents the Army's share of this project, which I discussed in context with 
the Department of Defense space program. 

The heavy lift helicopter project was started in fiscal year I963 by 
reprograming $15 million within the "RDT&E, Army" account for the purchase 
of six he&vy lift "flying crane" type helicopters. These machines will be 
used to test the feasibility of the design requirements for heavy lift 
helicopters to move heavy Anny equipment in support of combat operations 
over otherwise impassable terrain. If proven practical, such vehicles 
could greatly enhance the Army's mobility. Two million dollars Is requested 
for 1965 to continue the test phase of tills effort. 

The next item, Anti-tank Weapon Systems, includes through fiscal year 
1963 the advanced development effort on the SHILLELAGH ccanbat vehicle 
weapon system. SHILLELAGH has been committed to production and deployment 
and ns cost, therefore, is included in the General Purpose Forces Program. 
The amount shown for 196h includes work on a heavy anti-tank assault weapon, 
known as TOW, which in I965 will be advanced to the Engineering Developments 
category. I will discuss TOW under that heading. The $4 million shown for 
1965 would finance feasibility studies, supporting research and component 
investigations for a longer range improved SHILLELAGH. 



I already touched on the Air Defense System of the 1970's in connec- 
tion with my discussion of the Amor General Purpose Forces. The $5 million 
requested for I965 vill finance continuing studies and development of high 
risk components of an air defense system designed to replace, eventually, 
the NIKE-HERCULES and HAWK in the field army and possibly in the continental 
U.S. 

2. Navy 

The first two items in the Navy list of Advanced Developments are the 
Navy's share of the Tri-Service V/STOL and Tri-Service HAWKER project, both 
of which I have already discussed. 

The $89 million shown in the I965 column for undersea warfare repre- 
sents an aggregation of various projects. In addition to ARTETCES and 
TRIDH^^, which were covered earlier in Section III in connection with the 
defense against submarine -launched missiles, this item includes work on 
hydrofoils, detection by surface effects, acoustic count ermeasures, etc. 
It should be noted that the projects included in this category represent 
only part of the total ASW research and developnent effort which is also 
financed under other headings. As shown on the table, our efforts in this 
area are being significantly expanded from year to year, reflecting the ur- 
gency of the ASV/ mission. 
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The fiscal year I965 budget request includes $2 million to determine 
the military usefialness, technical feasibility, and cost/ef f ectiveness of 
Air Cushion Ships for the amphibious, mine warfare, strike, and ASW mis- 
sions. The "air cushion" ship concept, because it provides for the physical 
de-coupling of the hull from the ocean, has several potential advantages 
including high speed, low magnetic signature, and internal ship arrangements 
not limited by conventional hull fores. 

The next item, Special Warfare Navy Aircraft, for which $6 million is 
requested for fiscal year 1965, is a new "state of the art", primitive area, 
STOL aircraft known also as the "COBv." The proposed aircraft is intended 
to be a combined weapons delivery and limited logistics support vehicle. 
This is part of a dual approach to the developmental problem in which the 
Air Force, at about the same investment cost, is concurrent3y modifying the 
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T-3T and T-28 aircraft to determine the degree to vhich they can be success- 
fully reoriented toward count erinsurgency use. Comparison of the results of 
the Navy and Air Force developmental efforts vill determine whether it would 
"be cheaper and more effective to produce a new aircraft for this purpose, 
rather than to modify existing aircraft. Although design and pricing studies 
indicate a new airplane wcoad "be more effective and cost less, we are putting 
the COIN effort through a project definition phase to obtain formal industry 
confirmation of our cost and performance pro;Jections, First flight would 
take place about l8 months after initiation of full-scale development. 

3. Air Force 

The first three items on the Air Force list are all part of the v/STOL 
aircraft technology program, discussed earlier. 

The fourth item, $22 million in I965, is the Air Force share of the 
DoD communications satellite program. 

The next ten items have all been discussed previously in connection 
with the DoD space program. 

Eight million dollars is requested in the I965 budget to continue the 
X-15 project. This is a rocket-powered research aircraft which has contri- 
buted a great deal of useful knowledge, not only to aircraft design but also 
to our space effort. At least another hO major experiments remain to be 
conducted with the X-15, many of which are expected to contribute signifi- 
cantly to our space effort. 




Eight million dollars is requested to continue work on the Advanced 
ICBM project which we started two years ago and which I discussed earlier 
in connection with the Strategic Retaliatory Forces Program. Again I should 
caution that this is not a development project but rather a program to in- 
vestigate technological and operational concepts for ballistic missiles. 
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I have alreaay discussed the A.^-.o.ne Wa^ijB -d C^^^^^^ (AWACS)^ ^„ 

is the pacing component. 

The $12 million shovn for TAC Fighter Avionics 1b f°r the ievelojment 
of an ZLea air-to-air and fl'^llf'^^l^l^^^^^.l^^ 
S^^-nSftSf a^rfniefatSr^ ^ l^^^^^^ ^^ -crift such as 
the F-lllA. 

F ENGINEERING DEVELOIMENTS 
ployment • 

I have already discussed in --^^-^^^^/^f^f,' ,t"o itLr^n'^he"^ 
continental Mr -^.f^^^J^^f, rfj^^fw^^^ the test and 

list. The $itO million requested lor million requested for NIKE-X 

ssrssrs L-.^.^ir.: 

million dollars is included in the f.scai year ' „g anticipate 

velopment of a. fvanced forward area axr defense^^^ ^ J 

^^n^hf LfS^^:^x"l ^o^T^T^^ fo^prod^ction during fiscal year .96,. 

„e^ item ^^^^^^ ^S^^^^^^ 
ToSd uSrLf LSUT^^^ areVc^ed to have excellent 
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IHBBMB"**^^™*^ uevcj-ui- Billion requested for iyo? 

Billion provided in ^i^^^^ J^^^^feS. ™e^5 Development flight 

would permit continuatxon of ^"^^^-^^.^ ^gg-^ 
t^s are expected to -be completed by mid-1967. 

mw a vire-eaided heavy anti-tank missile, 
I mentioned earlier that TOW, I'^f^l^f't^^^^^^ to the Engineering 
is hems moved from the Advanced ^^^^^^y^r 1965 column of Table 

Development. The $24 ■»iil\°°J^Vdeve!oSenreffort on this missile, 
19 vould provide for against heavy tanks at a range 

^l^j^l^^'^Gu^dfd teS fSfnss hlve'alreaay hegun. 

I^st year I informed the Comn^ttee tha^ve voold^eg^^^^^^ 
ment of a nev main hattle tank ^y?^^^ the^c^nt^nscal y^^ 
was some chaiice the Federal Republic of ^^"^^^^^^^ ^gvist. The cost of 

velopment. An ^g^=fi'^"^ J° f Ho'Suionrv^^ nov, be shared by the two _ 
the developnent, estimated "^t^^^^iested to finance the U.S. share m 

countries. Eleven million "ward obtaining a standardized 

fiscal year 1965 . The P=^08^~"^"„^^"*be 197^-s. The present schedule 
tank and an advanced weapon system f tne iy ( initial de- 

calls for completion of the development ^ank wiU have at 

ployment of the system In calendar year ^^f^^ ^ ^he M-60 tanks, weigh 

least triple the ^^^^^^^/iie ^ereb^ making it a poorer tar- 

^it"'^Itra:kS%orro ^^S^f^^'c^' Ate/firepower, with a mach 
higher first round kill prohability. 

^ the area of Combat Surveillance -d Targ^^ 
program, funded at JHl f^^'^n^l ooZl^^^^^^^ airborne radar, 

ground-based systems. ^tt." -ensing devices and in-flight data 

Ihotographic, infrared and ^[^^^""'^^"^'^the Important ground-based systems 
processing and transfer systems. One of the i^P ^^^^^ artillery 

Is the MIQ-32 radar, ^fl^^^l^^ll ^ /^i^^^^^^^i^o su5.ort work on imclear 
•by tracking their projectiles. ™e Army wi 
surveillance and intelligence systems. 

The commonications and ^^ectronic Bqui^enW 
Billion is requested for fi^^^l ^ear 1965^ the Set^ of the Defense Corn- 
automatic switching system which ^^i^^^J'^^o^ications, work will be 
Bunications System. In the ^rea of tartical ^ ^^^^ 

continued on a number of 1^"^^"^; be made on the developnent of 
tions. In avionics, increased ^^^^ supporting the ground forces or 

navigation and control systems for aircralt supp 
special operations. 




The $23 million for Mr Mobility will continue support of the I^ght 
Observation Helicopter. Also included in this category is the aircraft 
su™si^ fire program, vhich is concerned with the adaptation of such 
Sns armchLfsSs/a.TS" rockets, SS-11 anti-ta^ missiles, etc., to 
Am^ aircraft. 

Thirty-eight million dollars is included for the development of Army 
artlller^. Despite recent improvements in aircraft amament and tactical 
Ts^^, artilLry continues to be a highly ff-="ve weapon many 
missions. In order to improve perfonnance a^^.^f ^1^*^' 
on a new light-weight self-propelled 155nim artill|rv weaT,on and its asso 
ciated family of extended range arET-mition. 




The $15 million requested for Infantry Weapons wiU. permit the con- 
tinuation of work on special ordnance for guerrilla and ccunter-guerrilla 
improved high explosive and illuminating shells for the Slomn mor- 
tS T^oi? e??ectivf veScle mounted rapid fire weapon system; a new ant L 
t^ weapon, and a lOJmm mortar to replace the old 1^.2-inch mortar. Also 
iSuIef in'tMs category is vork on a special purposeiB^vx^j|gn 
capable of engaging both point and area type targets ^^^^^^^H 



2. Navy 

The first five items on the Navy's list of Qigineering Df^^^oP^!^^ 
are alfLsociated with the ASW mission and in total would cost $86 million 
in fiscal year 1965- 

The first Navy item on Table 1? is the Advanced Design AOT I^strcyer 

fiscal year I965 vaald continue the development efforts 
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The next item, $6 million for ASW Rockets, would provide for vork on 
a new quick reaction ASW weapon to be installed in the SEA HAWK. This 
weapon would have a considera-b3^ longer range than the present ASROC. 

The fourth item, $20 million for Aircraft Engines, is for the con- 
tinued development of a regenerative turbo-prop engine which was initiated 
two years ago. Such an engine would have a significantly lower specific 
fuel consumption than a straight turbo-prop engine at partial power and at 
low altitudes, the typical conditions under which ASW aircraft have to 
operate • 

The fifth item, $23 million for Other ASW Engineering Developnents 
vaald i^ro^ri de for work on such projects as th e development of new sonars 
and work on L , %' - ■■ . • " > ■ l - ' • ^ '-J 

The next item is $7 million to continue system deyeloiment of an Air- 

to-S-orface Weapon knovm as WALIEfE, U-_ I ^^^^^ 4-^ v 

I — : 1 WAT.T.TTF. wou ld be carried attack air- 

cra ft for use against tacticp '^ t.a-rp'pt.y;. 1. , ' . / . ' / - • " 



a 
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The ^10 million req.uested in fiscal year 1965 for Marine Corps 

rcSrrla^rr-d e^rioS S^ts of t^e Marine Tactical Data Syste.. 

The SEA MAULER development, vhich was teserlbed in this section last 
.ear, ^s -^n^Sea .ro^t^e P^-;^^TMs „ ^ste^^d .e^an^_ 

adaptation of the Army's MAULER, Dut \mL±± wic 
solved we should defer other applications. 



Air Force 



The first ite. o^Xe^/^eTs rroSiSKl'^Si:'^^^'^ 
the B-70. TWO years ago the Congress ^^e Comiiittee that we 

V°^fd1o ST22l\fufor;f th 'a:^t tf ?™=^Tear 1963 and $8l 

Actually, only $20T million ^^"^^^Hhe wing structure 

B-TO has run into ^^=t\fs he^^ deS^e^hy more than a 

and tank sealing, and ^^i^^^^/^^Sht has aireaoy the project and instead 

year. This delay has great^ ^Sa^'eMr ^nfomefme it will need 

of $81 million in fiscal year 19&* ^^^.'^'^.Z/lL^seot the *6l million 

$156 -i^i-- ^"-^^«^^io' pl^: thf Sis d T^ll of ffscll year 1963 
held in reserve for the B-JO, P-L^s ,r,iTiion will be needed in 

funds smelting to $lJ^nion^^^^ ^r^^^" 3«N^i* P- 

fiscal .1565 of Which $55 "^^l^^l^^^^^^t of $25 million has heen 
gram, as I J^^^"^: * 1966, hringing the total for the 

Mllion for a program of three prototype B-TO s. 

cb. r vMi^r^r. however will support extensive flight testing of 



this spring, 
in October 196^^. 
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T.e next on the Mr f^.^l^^^^^Z'^lX^l^^^^^^^^^ 

Mediim. Range Ballistic Missile (MRBM) ^^^^^ t^Q million is re- 

of the General I^^pose Forces 'een made to produce , 

questea in fiscal year ifS- Vhile no ^ ^th its develop- 

and deploy this system, I ^ *f ^^e rS^gap between the PERSHIHG 

ment as an insurance program to fill the range gap " 

and the ICBM's. 

_ , . ^ r^-^T. q+=-Pf are convinced that such a weapon system is 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff are 2°°^° .m^rivable and accurate 
needed. The MRBM would te a highly flexg-ble, ,^ -^g.^^ 




The following ite., $5 mi Ui on for Advanced Str^esic ^ea^stems^ 
provides for the continued ^^.^^To^^fsr^^^st^C: prlgram was 

liTcus^^f fn^Tsf=Uo^^:.^'eTt^"^^^^ Retaliato.^ Forces. 

next item, $T million for work on a Heavy f^^^f 
• craft (CX), was discussed in the secticai cm Airlift and seaiiiT; 

G. MAHAGBIEKT AHD SUPPORT 

This cateso. provides for -^^Port^^ Iiro^I^rSr^d^^-hf " 
fa^o^?^: rForce^^:;4ci:iL:rtfc^ical and scientific services per- 
fomed under contract with outside institutions. 



1. 



Management of Defense Ranges and Flight Test Facilities 



in April of last year I asked the Director, Son and 

Engineering to --^^-^^l^\^^fJl^^TllsTf^c^^^^ and'reco-end 
to identify any excess of Defense ^fL^e or national ranges or 

vhether any additional activities should te deslgnai^ea 
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national test facilities. This o^.U... ^^^^^^ - 

^^.l^XZl l^.ll.TZi:Jor..^:s:'\. »ost important t^ese 

■ (.) ..e Mr Force viU ^.l^ll^^lZ'T^^^^^ fontrSTcfmy 
operating a vorld-wide ^ateUite tracKinyji ^ ^ 

for aU Defense space programs "^^empted in the fa- 

ulted n^^er of other projects whxch^y t^ exempt 

as remote stations world-vide, 

no^q +he Air Force will gradually take 
Beginning in fiscal ^^f^^^^^^ent and operation of Pt. 

over 2^r^:c?Sties, vith full assumption to Tdc 

ArguellG, and Pt. Pillar ^-'^-^"^^'^ 
ocSleted 1.y the end of fiscal year 1966. 

(c) By the end of fiscal year I966. ^he Mr Force^gl^|jJ^^ 

sXc^ Wing s S ons^K^S^' 

as well as the space "cracitiuB a+^ti The Naw. how 

Responsibility for ^-^ff ^^^^^^^^.^^^fs sea^ased 
ever, will continue to provide range services lor 

Pacific launches. 



2. Amy 



.3 shovn on Ta.le 19, $93 minion^s requested f^he ^^^^^^^^ 
White Sands Missile Range, one "avy, and Mr Force missiles, 

activities conducted are the testing ^ /^j^ S'1965, White Sands will 

and ^f,,!!^ri^°^f IirFoSe Sstic msslle Re-entry System 

continue to participate in zne Air rux 

Program. 

remaining $l68 miUion P"^^" «-r3^^r?fciirti^: -"prov- 
of a large numl^er of Army research facilities and the 

ing grounds. It also in<=^^f ^ r^^i=°"J^?^^iations. Many Arw research ac- 
procurement of ^^^^'J^ ^°'^j^\^^tlor^s and a portion of the cost 
T^lir^Tt^^sl ?^sStir is ..ome .y the research activity and xs 
included here. 
3. Kavy 

^. xf -T*. onntye will require $159 million 
The operation of the Pacific Missile R^e^^^ ^3:^es respon- 

in 1965 and is funded in the Navy ^^^^^^ f ^^^ii^ties, funds will be 
sihility for the Pt. Arguello and Pt. Pillar facixnii , 
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transferre-^ from Navy to Air Force, under the authority provided in 10 U.S.C. 
126. This range, consisting of a complex of instrumentation facilities along 
the California coast and extending across the Pacific, supports Air Force, 
Navy and NASA launches from Vanden-berg, Point Arguello and Point Mugu, the 
KIKE-ZEUS tests at Kwajalein and other missile and space programs. The 
range is used in testing and crew training for Air Force strategic missiles, 
and for Navy ship and aircraft missiles. 

The next item, Atlantic Undersea Test and Evaluation Center (AUTEC) 
will require $19 million in I965, somevhat less than is provided in the cur- 
rent year. Among its importajit uses are the testing of various anti- 
submarine weapons and equipment, the measurement of noise levels of U.S. sub- 
marine and surface ships and the calibration of sonar equipment. Included 
in the 1965 program are funds for the construction and instrumentation of ad- 
ditional facilities required to develop more effective systems for the de- 
tection and tracking of submarines, particularly nuclear-powered submarines. 

The remaining $195 miUion is for general support of the extensive 
system of Navy-operated laboratories, test centers, and other field activi- 
ties associated with the research, development, test, and evaluation effort. 

h. Air Force 

For the Atlantic Missile Range, the third of the national ranges, 
$231 million is provided. This range will continue to support the Air Force 
strategic missile programs including penetration aids tests, and the 
POLARIS development and operational test program. Increased support will 
be required for the Defense Department and NASA space efforts, including the 
manned space flight programs. 

Funding for the Defense Documentation Center (formerly the Aimed 
Services Technical Information Agency) has been transferred in the fiscal 
year I965 budget estimates to the Defense Supply Agency (DSA), paralleling 
an organizational change being made this year. 

General Support, including ^'Development Support", will require $666 
million in I965. This item carries the major support of the Air Force 
Systems Command and its nationwide complex of research, development, and 
test installations, the construction of additional research and develop- 
ment facilities, and other support programs. It includes about $100 mil- 
lion for the cost of services provided under contract by organizations such 
as RAND, Aerospace Corporation, and the Space Technology Laboratories. 

5« Defense Supply Agency 

As mentioned above, management of and funding for the Defense 
Documentation Center has been shifted to the Defense Supply Agency. Inas- 
much as this activity performs a Defense-wide function, DSA is a more 
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logical organizational environment for it. In fiscal year 196k, a total 
of $10 million has T)een required to support the expanded effort of the 
center vhich is charged with the acquisition, storage and Retribution of 
scientific and technical information for hoth the Defense Department and 
^ contractors. For fiscal year 1965, a small increase to |n million 
will be required. 

H. EMERGEKCy RJND 

For the DoD emergency Fund, as in prior years, we are requesting the 
appropriation of $150 miUion and treuisfer authority of the same amount. 

I. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The Research and Development Program I have outlined will require 
$6.7 billion in New Obligational Autnority for fiscal year I965. A compari^ 
son with prior years is shown below: 

($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 

1962 1963 196i^ 1965 

Actual Actual Estimated Proposed 

R&D - except systems approved , _ c 

for deployment ^^-2 5-1 5-^ 

R&D - systems approved for . g 
deployment 2^6 20 ^ 



Total R&D 

Less: Support from other 
appropriations 

Total R&D (TOA) 

Less: Financing Adoustments 

Total R&D (NOA) 



6.8 T-6 7.6 7.3 



-0.5 


-0^ 


-0^ 


-0^ 


6.3 


7.1 


7.1 


6.8 




-0.1 


-0.2 


-0.1 




7.0 


6.9 
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VIII. CSEMEaRAL SUPPORT 



General Support constitutes an "all other" or residual category 
of activities or programs and includes all costs not capable of teing 
directly or meaningfully allocated to the other major programfi. Because 
of the large nuiriber and vide variety of the functions encompassed T^y 
this major program, it is best discussed in terms of its constituent 
parts. 

For purposes of convenience, the various elements of the General 
Support Program have been divided into ten broad groupings: Individual 
training and education; intelligence and security; communications; 
logistics support; military family housing; medical ^^^i^^^X^^^f^J^^^^ 
and support services; the National Military Command System; the Defense 
Atomic SuDDort Program: and miscellaneous Department -wide activities, 
S b^^oSr^re themselves further broken down into "Pje specific 
categories or functions, a selected list of which is shown on Table 20. 

Much of the General Support Program, for practical management puiposes, 
represents "fUced charges." Moreover, elements such as recruit training, 
are so influenced by other program factors such -,^^^^^^^1^^^^^^^^ 
and personnel turnover rates, that comparatively little flexibility exists 
in controlling their costs directly. But, wherever we have bc^ 
discretion in the fiscal year 1965 program, we have ruthlessly eliminated 
marginal items or activities. 

I will briefly describe each element of the General Support Program 
shown on Table 20, and highlight some of the important trends and some of 
the actions taken to reduce costs. 

A. INDIVIDUAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

This portion of the General Support Program includes the cost of 
equipment, base support, construction, J?' SS ^SL 

directly related to recruit, technical, professional, and flight training, 
as well as support of the Service academies. 

1. Recruit Training 

Included, here, are the basic training programs for ^^/^l^'V^^ 
inductees, and certain advanced individual ^^nth 
Personnel, conducted in recruit training centers. The costs of six-month 
ac^iv^duty Saving for Reserve and National Guard enlistees are allocated 
to the Reserve and National Guard Program. 

About two-thirds of the overall cost of recruit training ie^fne by 
the Anay, chiefly because of higher Aimy enlisted personnel turnover 
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ratcB Btennning from reliance on the draft. Also, the recruit training 
cycles of the Anny and Marine Coirs are longer and more costly since 
these Services necessarily provide more weapons instruction than do tne 
other Services. 

Recruit training loads and costs for active forces personnel will 
be lower in fiscal year I965 than in fiscal year 196k mainly ^^^juse ^ 
lower estimated draft calls. Under current plans, inductions in the Army 
will drop from about 159,000 in fiscal year 196h - a high replacement 
year - to about 111,000 in fiscal year I965. The reduced t^^ini^ig 
reauirements for inductees will be partially offset by an estimated net 
increase of about 11,000 in regular enlistments into the four Services. 

2. TechniccLl Training 

Technical training costs include those associated with developing 
the hundreds of specialized skills required by our military personnel, 
other than flight training or professional-level courses. In addition 
to the costs of operating the technical training schools of the four 
Services, and related training equipment procurement and construction 
costs, the figures shown in Table 20 Include the pay and aUowances for 
the active-duty personnel assigned for training to these schools. 

A large majority of the one-half million new personnel who enter 
military service each year require an initial period of formal technical 
schooling before they can be assigned for duty to an operating unit. In 
addition, advanced or specialized training is provided to many of our 
career personnel to train them In new equipment or procedures and to 
q\ialify them for higher levels of responsibility. 

A major portion of technical training costs is concentrated in 
those specialties associated with operation and maintenance of electronics 
and missile guidance equipment, and other ««<=«^^f S't^lcS 
spite of the relatively inflexible nature of a major ^^^j! 
training costs, there are opportunities for iinproved cost f f^^^^^^^^^, 
in trailing without coi^promising quality. I have ^^^^ ^S^rSn 

the military departments to closely review the Pff^ V*n5S n«d!^r' 
ing loads to be sure that they are closely geared to hard-core needs for 
e^ool-trained personnel. A reconrputation of Air Force ^^^i^J^.^^lth ^ 
ments resulted in a reduction of 7,600 spaces in fiscal year 1965, vlth a 
total cost reduction of $29*0 million. 

We plan an Intensive appraisal of the content of our more costly 
traini^'^p^?^. Courses'^lch go beyond the basic ^^^^i??! 
actually neeied for the Job will be pruned. In the less t^^^^nical skills, 
6tudie7 will be made to deteimlne the desirability of more extensive use 
of on-the-job training. 
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Another aBpect of our efforts to reduce technical training costs ie our 
effort to reduce the expensive turnover of highly trained enlisted specialists. 
Last summer, I authorized a revision In the system of enlisted proficiency 
payments, providing for a greater concentration of these incentive pay- 
ments in our most costly technical specialties. The revised plan provides 
for selective increases in rates of proficiency pay in the Aray, Navy and 
Marine Corps from the current rates of $30 and $6C per month to rates of 
$50, $T5 and $100 per month. The Air Force with less critical retention 
problems has not as yet revised its rates. Ttie revised rates of proficiency 
pay, for those specialties certified under the nev plan, became effective 
October 1, I963. We intend to monitor the results of this new plan^very 
closely during the coming year in order to detennine the extent of "pay off ' 
in terms of increased retention and reduced training costs. 



3. Professional Training 

Professional training encompasses primarily college-level and post- 
graduate level courses of instruction directed to the career development 
and professional qualifications of officers and selected enlisted personnel. 
Included in this category are the joint Service colleges, staff schools, 
post-graduate schools, officer candidate schools, and the education of 
military personnel at civilian colleges and universities. 

Throughout the entire Defense Department, requirements for personnel 
with a scientific or engineering background are rising every year. For exainple, 
the Air Force estimates that within the next ten years some 22,000 officers 
will have to receive additional professional training in order to develop, 
procure, and employ the sophisticated weapons systems which it will have. 
The Air Force's fiscal year 1965 professional training program will, be held 
to about the current year*s level, although there will be a small increase 
in the SAC MtNOTEMAN education program in which launch control officers 
earn degrees in needed specialties while still performing assigned duties. 

In its first full year of operation, the Department -wide Defense language 
Program, managed by the Army, will conduct training in over 60 foreign 
languages for more than 6,000 military and civilian personnel of the Department 
of Defense and civilian Federal agencies. The Navy plans to increase enroll- 
ments in scientific fields of study at its post-graduate school at Monterey, 
CaHfomia, and in civilian universities. 

k» Flight Training 

The principal cost elements of this category are the costs of operation 
of flight training bases and the related costs of procurement of training 
aircraft. The military pilot is the most expensive military specialist 
in our Amed Services today. The requirement for pilot training has, 
therefore, been subject to rigorous scrutiny. 

The increase in cost shown on Table 20 reflects a planned step-up of 
pilot training rates in both the Air Force and Amy larger increases 
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vould have been required had not ^^^t*!! *°iSflir^l^e, 

aaount of time spent ty pilots in non.flying ^"^^f j?™-f^a'to 
for examrle. has directed that all new pilot graduates shall ^"S^^?^*" 
a?r Sr^d^iet for at least five years following their f^"""?"' Y^f 
?he ^ C stepped up its «rtp«t of warrant officer '^viators who wm he 
assiS as pilof speSalistB to a wide range of Ai«y pllot duties, other 
than those involving connand supervision. 

The pilot training output for the Air Force 

ig6?l6l'^«e inc^anrarfplsnnea to avert a serious pilot shortage in 
SfyeaS "hen large numbers of pilots who -t^^ " ^^^.e 
world war II will retire or f ^^^ ^po^f^de'a of 

i=i?rca^^ ----^^^^^^^ t'^czr 

ror^;.rSa^"tf ^ri^t^ra^i^f l^-^ effectiveness. 

The AW pilot training prograr. has also ^^Hl 
T nnn -niiotB -oer vear to nearly 1,500 per year in fiscal years iyo^ oo, 

Shi^^'thf .^eVill retSn io s^t^,^^,i'°~ ^L'^^"s pilot 
fiscal years 1967-69. This Increase Is necessary to meet the Army piJ-o 
requir<4nts under its expanded aviation program. 

Navy pilot training rate -^er eurre^^.^'a^oc^fi^^^^^^ 
tinue^in mc^l^year^ at^,TOO^P«J-^^^^^^ ^ «,uiren«nts. 



Corps 
5. Other 



* J ^-^.^B^m+iv earrv a total cadet training load 

of nearly 8,900 men. Academy enrollments over the 

Congress to increase ^"^^/"^^^^.^^^'^^sel^nal approval of these 
fiscal year 1965-^ Period, ^^^f ^^^^.^^j^.als for the construction 

SnS S^esLSaS^'oi enroi:«nt hill. 

Por fiscal year 196| l^^^^^,^,^, C^nrA^^^^^.o^^Hor 
the Academies, of about $3- mimon ^=5^^^^ mvy utilities dis- 

struction of minor facilitie^J^-?. , ^^'^f^'^l\TsiT.^u, hut defer- 
trihution lines; and "o*''^^^?^,*^^^* in^ request in order to hold the 
Sst fo^sSS ^'ITL next fiscal year to a mi.i^. 

Also included under this heading -^^^^^ ^^^^.^f^^^SSic^T^^^^ 
devices, films, publications, testing f as the 

and othCT miscellaneous training sva)port activities, as weu. as 
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B. Il?rELIJGEI?CE AIID SEClBm 




C. CaKUKICATIOIB 

The Communications category includes the costs of the Defense 
Communications System (DCS) and certain non-DCS comunications operated by 
the Military Departments. DCS elements include the long haul, point-to- 
point vir^cable, and radio coimunications faciUties, both sovernment 
S a^d leased.' Non-DCS elements include t'-o-^J^^^^^f^^f '""^ 
operated by the Military Departments vhich are self-contained ^"^^^ 
Sctical organizations; self-contained i^^^^^^?" gathering, tr^mitti^ 
and/or ccmnunioations facilities which are normally °?5^*i?° ^ 

Se; land, ship, and airborne terminal facilities, shore-to-ship, ship-to- 
ship, air-to-air, and ground-air-ground systems. 

The cost Of the Air Force Communications Complex in fiscal ye^ I965 
is estZlel ii aboS $333ndmon, about $28 million l-s than f^ the 
current year. Most of the reduction reflects a lower level of °jerseas 
c^nstrucfi", the result of eliMnating Projects w^ch ve did not feel vere 
essential in light of our balance of payments situation. 

SIS - iL*£ssss; ss: sr- 

vhich provides voice communi cation- However, xnese oaaj^wi^ 
be offset by net savings in future years. 

tn,^ rosts of the Kaval Conmiunicatlons System wiU increase by about 
.i^L ?f fisLfvea^^^^ The Naval Communi- 

$26 million in fiscal year ±5/0? x.u au^w'- v ✓ +ft-shore conmuni- 
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Ship-to-ship and air-to-ground connnunications equipments are funded 
serarately with the ahipe and aircraft In ^ich they are inataUea. 
increases over the current year's program are due to increasing operation 
ln6 maintenance costs and the procurement of higher P*"*' ^""^"'^"i^e 
equipment and multiplex broadcasting equipment to modernize and Uiprove 
shore-based tactical coBmunlcations facilities. 

About il88 million Is incluaed for procurement ana operation and main- 
tenance for the Army's STARCOM system, about $5 million more than for 
^^ZreZ fiscar^ear. STABCOM provides world-wide high frequency, 
multi-channel radio systems, Blcrowave iqrstems, switching centers, relay 
centers and terminal stations. 

communications costs display an inexorable tendency to ^iee with 
the mounting requirements for rapid and secure transmission of the growing 
vol>^ of dfta generated by modem military operations. ^Therefore^ 
special effort has been made to hold additional <=~1=«"°" ^'"5'^ *° 
the minimum essential and numerous Service requests were fenled or cut 
sharply in our program and budget reviews. For exanrple, the Navy s 
oSal reques? fir fiscal year 1965 operation and maintenance funds for 
S« cS^lcations complex was reduced by $1 minion. In «adition, a 
Navy proposal to spend $96 million to modify certain ^hlps f or the 
installation of future communications equipment during their regular 
nscSlear 1965 overhaul was reduced to $23 million. The Anry's proposed 
operSirLa^lntenance budget for its ^J^*^,:" 
by some $M» million. Similarly, the Air "^^^^^ff ^^"^^ 

cLmunlcations circuits and equipments for its share of the Defense 
Communication System was reduced by $33 mlUlon. 

D. LOGISTICS SOFPORT 

Logistics support coiirprlses a wide variety of *«"H«lf*»"°°' 
malnt^nce, real p«,perty and centralized l°8j«"" f.^^^^^^^^tf 
while essential to the military program, cannot be readily ?"°<="*5.m. 
other ^Jor programs or elements. Included in the amount shown in Table 20 
are" af ?hf ^s^Tof moving cargo, freight and passengers - except for 
fZst ae tl!!ation transportation of cargo - by <=°^':=i!i=^*|^J^l^: 
miitary Sea Transportation Service, the Military Air Transport Se^ce 
i ilrllft services: (2) the costs of purchasing, storing, 

^^Z^ r »tr ^l^n^^of the 

industry, ""^^^"^ ^^r^verh^ui and rebuild activities for 

i^^i«d^a ret^ea^ Tcommon stock and which, therefore cannot 
be^S S^rtly to irdlitaiy forces or weapon systems. Ht^ »an«gement 



_.. ^4»4 4.-ioe lie covered In the discussion of 
of our logistics support activities win De 
?he cost Reduction Program in Section XI of this statement. 

E. MIUTARY FAMILY HOUSING 

A total or -^"-^ - ^:r^^5^ rit"r&rSiSS;'^" 

for family = gi^K -^nor'^nstruction - $1.2 

provements to existing (pjarters JttJ^-^^ ! ^r^^aa; operation anfl 

Sm:Sr^t;rtif I^^nt^'orUltedSSr. $90 .^Uion, «.a mortgage 
ins\irance premiums - $11 million. 

TWO years ago ve presentee f eCong-ss v^^^^^^ ^ 

a sound program for meting «f "f8*°!i^!ae%o «» mit^ over a five- 
steady level of construction vhich vould J°J^i^^ ye„ 1963 
year period. To this end we P'OPO^^^ ^itB to ^500 
Ld 12,100 last year. The ^Jj^^^Tdeltclt Of about 55,000 units, 
new units in each of those ye"s, leOTing » requirements and are 

^isr^d-erSC ^r^^f-'-^^nal long range pl«. 

we have made further progress ^-^^ *f „f f^j'^^g ffi^fs 
^agement of family housing. ^^.I'^^^g^^^i^at^^ adi^stration 
in a single appropriation h««_^«,ienificant^ for faaily housing operation 
of the program. The cost jyste" of fiscal 

and maintenance, vhich was put ^=\*^Som1erS^»aintenanee 
vear 1963 has helped to ensure the use j^d an Improved 

standards at a considerable savings In j^^ws us to monitor 

infonnation-gathering system is ""JJ^^ . "^tion rates. A new uniform 
occupancy and thereby e°=^^,^^^f ^°"^j^hSrin«^ln effect, and 

Sr^Tc^S^^alST. ^^^^ ^^ruUnt 

With respect to ^r^'^^^^' 

r^drifedTesi^^: 2Ln 

program. We believe that ^l^^^^f ^^^^^^tlon Sd o^e^ancy, ertablish 
the period between congressional *rowpr"tion ana ^ economies in 
con»ln standards among the Services and achieve l^rt ^ ^^^^ 

construction. For o^,,»>o^i"^°*3S'J^"„e started In fiscal year 1963 as 
to employ the "USAHOME" =o°=«P*' ^ Sbricate housing coaponents 

a balance of payments measure, "^^H^.!!.^" 
in the U.S. for erection at overseas sites. 
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F. MEDICAL SERVICES 



This categoiy IncludeB the costs of those neaieal and dental 



•erviees. 



The nalor detenninants of the cost of medical services are the 
Size S t^ active forces, the number of military "^^'^^.'^^^f, 

Srso^eirtrenas of medical services and ^^-^1^°* « ^^^^"ia 
construction progrMB. Because many of these factors are oeyona 
di«ct coSfthe tHk of keeping the costs of t^ls program from 
?"ing^pidly is «tremely dlfficvat. For Instance, '^ll* ^ff^*"^" 

only alDOUt 35,000 as recently as I960. 

Furthex^re the n»her of ^^ndente^r ^^^^.^^^r^X. 

iiT^'t^zi z'zitJ^.eT. ::ricrse°^ire: \viztrA.s. 

^ h'nf sSS SLges In overall Hl^^f "^J^^^f^^ri^J 
expected that the medical service personnel strength for fiscal year 1905 
will have to he kept at appnaUnately current levels. 

0. HEADQUARTERS AND SOPPORT SERVICES 

This aggregation is truly the "all other" category, and Includes a 
heterSene^ assortment of essentially unrelated activities. 

1. Headquarters 

^is con^rlses the ^eaa^rters^ct^viU^^^^^ 
the unified and specified commands, the "i"*!!^ 7^;^i„eering and inspec- 

T ^fre^^s'lnra'eide'v^riery'or^^^^^^ „ 
l^LS actmtLs T^e cope and cost of these activities are generally 
^ted ?o the overall si3e and pace of the total Defense program. 

A major objective of our program and hudget '^^^^'^.^f^a'^^r^^^ 
fall wafto hold costs in this area to a ndnlMum. To this end, we have 
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ordered substantial staffing cute In l«th our ove«^^^^^ 

headquarters operations vhlch ril^^^/i.^^"!'^^^! 196^ Itoe Services' 
Z::sZ'for^n^'ll^^t^''^^^^^ S^al^r 1965 Have 
been cut "by $T inWJ.ion. 

2. Weather Service 

civilian weather forecasting services, and these are usea wner 
possible. 

Annual operating costs for this program "^^1,?;!^^" f 

Snt such as radars, cen^uters and neteorological stations. 

io<:i: v,o vriTT retire 12 obsolescent WB-50 aircraft 
. "'fc HSb'sIo L I^ntloned in the section on the Air- 

and return 5 C-130-B s xo iao. * -hhese aircraft with 10 

lift and Sealin Program we ^an ^/^J^^^.^f ?he wither recon- 
C-135B's to be P^«^3^^^^ ^dittSaarSer reconnaissance require- 
naissance role. And to meet ^^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^". wb-57'b in the force 
ments for our test ranges, we plan to retain 4 TO :>f s in 
somewhat longer than previously planned. 

3. Air Rescue /Recovery 

^ ar.A T-proverv T)roRram of the Air Force comprises the 
. J^" ' Lidice (S^TSr S atl^ent maintains and operates 7 Rescue 
Air Rescue Service ^MATb;, wnicii ^ , local base rescue 

Coordination Centers, 12 air rescue squadrons, and 04 locax 

detachments. 

At the end of the current "??t\raI;c^St''riS W^ie^s/se Tc-SU's, 
air/rescue fleet of 12 squadrons (9^ UE f ^"^-^°,S"^;^a hive eventually 
and 28 HC-97's). I*Bt year I ^escribed a ^rtually on a 

replaced both f « «C-97's «na the^^-jU s ^^^^^^ 3^ hc-130-s 

"one for ' "''^^ 1^ leadtline <45«nente for an additional 

in the current fiscal year f'^ ^^°"f / ^qgc, ^he Congress, however, 
33 aircraft to be procured ilj/^^^^^o^!^^^^- ested thi Air Force to restudy 
appropriated funds for only 19 f :^j,^,'^*a ?he I96U HC-I30 program by 
its total HC-130 requlr^ent. ^^^^'.^^^tion of Se HC-I30 requirements 
'st:^^r^^J^Vot*«SeftJ;|^«s^?^^^^ ^the 15 aircraft cut from the 



«e are reauesting funds in fiscal year 
current year's program, however, we are requ 

1965 for the 33 aircraft previously planned. 

at aTsout the current year s ^f^^^' „.vl raise investment, and 

level. 

k. Construction Support Activities 

next ite. Construc^^^^^^^^ ^ 
tL:rro:rs:Ta:rea ri^SrconstSon ae,l«n «a architectural 
services. 

--i-oj had succeeded in reversing the previous 

Last year ve ^^PO^^^^**"* "^^^!:.tion^^ which account for a 

trend toward ever ^^^f ^.f ""^^'^^^^of ?hi!Xnent. Tor fiscal year 
!K -'havrreen"afle'i: le^^asr^er the amount of »lnor construction 
activity planned. 
5. DEEP FREEZE 

^ ^<^r. TWP FREEZE is the U.S. scientific effort in Antarctica, 
spons?r:rrthffatr^"scie^e ^un^i^^^ 

p^^vided hy the Navy. .?"^X«athr^e™' search rescue, and 
one radar escort ship (DER) for iL_ ither ships; and one air 

air navigation; tvo icebreakers (AGB) u^t year I concluded 

squadron consisting of 20 aircraft of to he funded 

that Department of Defense ^«PP°f „at?lnal objectives, 

at a stable level, consistent, of '^'^ r'^^iuon for fiscal year 

in line with that concept, I ^l^t as in 196k. 

1965 for the Navy's portion of this project, the saine anoun 

6. Other Support Activities 

The a:»ounts shown on the Table 'f^^f ^/i^I^^ Lale 

variety of functions including: „nt?°°^errdlscipuS bSracks; 
services; transients, P«ti«"*^.^^,2^^"e^;toi^rdep^aent schools 
finance and audit services; the Nav^ ^llCn i^ludSg cost of militair 
(^8 -^,^-2 1?^ Jgl S^crs;'^d%^lar activities. 

SsoTnfid'^der ms^^^^^ are various classified projects. 

H. NATIONAL MILITARY COMMAND SfTSTEM 

The National Military Cc^and System (H«CS)is«>e V^^J^^^^^ 
of the World-Wide Military Comaand and Control System. Tne 



Of t.e voria-vlde syste. - i-' ' ^.'^^Sfs"? ^' ^ 

specified comiianas and tJ^o^^ "^z"" that directly «J5PPort the 

^h their supporting <=<>-^^'=^"°°'i_ei^a4a elsewhere in General Siwport, 
co-and and control ^f^^^^.;^"^™ such as the Post-Attack Cammi 

I»*CS is n»her ^^^^f ^ternate 

the National Military C«r!^^°^°)t5McX the national Boergency C-mand 

Rational Mi"^^'^.?»^^f^!!Ii^^SencrMrt^^^ Co»»an^ Post (MEACP), 
Post Afloat (HECPA), the national mergen > Unking these command 

I^d the various ^-^f^f f^^^/S^jfa^^^^a Sfi^ce headquarters, 
facilities, the unified and specified cam^ 

^e KMCS vas established ^f^^^^Te l^^S^ *:ftfrse;r" 
authorities, which i"<=l^^! !^'"^*'so«! wtth the means to provide 
Joint Chiefs, or their ^"*°!i^f "^^es of the United States. Utoe surviv- 
strategic direction *° *'^%*'°^J-£?'^^Mllty is critical. The primary 
BV,ilitv of this command and co"**®?-^*^" f .^mccI and the mobile 

center (BMCC), the f^^f^^^XateiTSdit centers to obtain 
alternates (BECPA, NEACP) ^.^*t?lv to perform their required 

the required levels of ^^l'!*""";^ fel^e colunications, vanning and 
factions, these <=f ^^^^^t^^i^w L^ed and ready for use. Ihe MMCS 
sensor systems, and s'^^ °<^*^"?^?iLrre Agency for intelligence, the 
«lies mainly on the Defense ^inicatlons and other support, 

defense Coimnunicatlons Asej^y f« ^=|^r^es, deployments, etc. The 

and the Services for J^e a standardized, highly 

f^^^irnS:-"te^^~ , 

E'a^niroralieSLl^^^ '^^^^ - — 

responsibilities. 

.06. ve will spend ^ifil aiUion on construction. 
For fiscal year 19&5, we wiJ-i ^ f 
equipment, R«=D and operation of the HMCS. 

equipme , central 
a. National miitary^^i Center (M«CC) TW ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

element of the NMCS ^^'^^^^^'^^^f comeni posts: It l8 
not required of the ^ ^ overall system; and It 

responsible for the " ^ar operations In contrast 

HMSt support ^^^^^^^ f „e^seitlal2y oriented to 

to the alternate centers, wnicn ar 

general war. 

^e Joint war Boom in :f^^Ze:^^7X''ln"^^^^y 
however, this T,000 square foot area^provi^ displaying 

limited capability Jf ^t^^^^h^^^^ Slirlm National 
information. We are now "^^^^^^^ operational by the 
Military Coomana Center, which wijj. d a 
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*.nfl ftf the vear. of about 25,000 square feet in order to 

orforces, and the other elements required for "^T^t^io 
aecitlon iaklng. n>e Moscow "hot line" »l»o ^^jf^!**" 
here This erosion vlll use presently available space 
;ilf i^tSe the Joint J?*!^^^' 
facilities ana consoliaate many functi^B ./,^?*?„„ 
cLrainatea infoimtion gathering «f°^„g.f 
to Droviaing an luprovea operational capability, 1* 
p^nrfa^litieTfor testing aavancea techniques in 
data processing, aisplay, television, ana secure 
coDBsuni cations • 

Deco Unaergrovma Conmana Center (lOCC) - Our continuing 
«^?ion Of the problems associated with an a^^««*^^^^^^ 
Mtional coramand ana control structure for the contingencies 
^ich^nSse in the ^SriO-15 tiMejerio, co.^^ ub that 
we should initiate the construction of a KICC. 
™a cL«and facility would have two very l^rtant func- 
S tTprotect the comnand authorities and provide 
tions. -co iii-uvcv... pcoontial data to render 

them with enough staff and ^^^^^^^^/^^^^ of the 
critical decisions, ana to ensure twc biaj. 
c^i^tcations systems needed to disseminate those 
decisions. 

Our studies ana tests to date indicate that =onf 
Si^such a facility at a depth of 3,500 feet is tectaically 
feasible. A BUCC at this aepth shouia be able to with- 
S ^tiple airect hits with the very 
we^ns vhi?h might be available to an ^^^^^^2^° 
tlS period. We presently envision a very austere WCC 
c»abS of hoiaiil a relatively small number of people, 
located generallTin the vicinity of the Pentagon and 
SeraUoK ^liable about 1970. To begin work ve 
Ze requesting $28 nilUon in fiscal year 1965- 

Alternate national Military Command Center " 
iivirriB a fixed hardened installation. Construction at 
ms site waf subrtlntlally funded in prior years' budgets 
Sd the Ce::?er is nearly completed. We have Inel^^^Jf^. 
million for operating costs and $1.6 million for construe 
tion in the fiscal year 1965 program. 

national Emergency CoHBWid Post Afloat (MECPA) - I" °rder 
• to p^vlde an^nterim seaborne alternate co-and post, we 
nowVe in the fleet one ^g*' ^f/^oes ^HgeU 

rret^erf^l^s ?^-;ot?baS5o"e^c^^^^^ 
cravert them to coanand ships. Our proposed fiscal year 
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1Q65 VTORTBM includes about $9 million for research 
^^^vKent ana procurement of ^^ni theSI' 

display, and cofflounications edulpment for one of these 

ships. 

e. National Bnergency Alrtorne CoBm|ana Poet (^^) - 
Presentrv we are maintaining a fleet of 3 MBACf «ir 
^&ifiea KC.135'b), one of ^* 
flir^orne at aU times during an emergency to act as 
a c^icatt^- link for the co-and ayatem or for 

i?a! p%v!ae i^crea^a pcJI^r to the aiAorne electronic 
faSimlLlnd t° provide lMpr<nrea eo—mlcatlons ana 
B^eiSe capaMllties. We intend to 'beBlB »oai- 
Sirai of a s^ona aircraft in fiscal year 1966. 

f. Bomb ta^ Syatem/iroiJErS - Bath ^^^^S^Aif ^d 

were diGcuBsed in the section on Continental Air and 

TtefmEe are designed for detecttng and evaiu- 
ftS Lfler a4t^tionrana are Integral elements 

of the HMCS. 

^rt^ml^r is^ing'cLnands, ^i^-tin^, inte^ation, 
^rcontrol throughout the HMCS. (2) the Wgltal 
SlLications system for 

connnonications between co»and =-*-^^°^a^a^ciflea 
ana the co^anders-in-chief^^ rthtr G^emment 
co»»ands t^^.Serrtce heaa^uart^^ 
agencies. (3) the /^^ig^ai intelligence 

'Al^^ r ^CS °a^a«: SS^t^^e «>a the Lepartmant 
of state. 
I. DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGENCY 

L^r^^r SimDort Program includes the activities of the 
The Defense Ato^c Suirport program pesponsihility for pro- 

Defense Atomic Sm^Tt Agency i^^^f^^^^'seSetarTof Defense and the 
viding specialized staff "^^^^^^ti^^l"^^^^ support to the 
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planning and conducting nuclear weapons effects tests, related 
theoretical and laTa oratory vork^ and managing the national atomic 
veapons stockpij^^i^^^^Hl^HH^HH^HHHHHii^BHHSHflH 



material is, of course, the responsitility of the AEC, in whose budget 
the corresponding funds appear. Substantial portions of DASA's program 
were discussed previously under the "Nuclear Testing and Test Detection" 
portion of the B&D Program. At this point, I will discuss the funding 
inrplications of this program. 

I stated last year that for fiscal year I96U we would require total 
obligational authority of about $115 miU-ion for this program. However, 
the limited test ban treaty and the concomitant responsibility it Ijniposed 
for increased preparedness in case of a resumption of nuclear testing 
increased our 196^^ fund requirements to $133 million. Most of this 
increase was caused by the need to maintain a "ready" nuclear testing 
capability which, in turn, required certain physical improvements at our 
Johnston Island test facility. To provide the necessary additional land 
for nuclear test facilities, we have mdertaken the addition of about 
353 acres to the Island through a dredging operation at a cost of 
approximately $27 million. In order to have the Island enlargement coti- 
pleted by the promised readiness date of June, I96U, we had to begin 
dredging before passage of the fiscal year I96U construction authorization 
and appropriation acts. To this end, I approved the reprograming of 
$16. U million of AEPA and Air Force fiscal year I963 military construction 
funds to cover costs incurred prior to passage of fiscal year 196k 
legislation. To continue the necessary improvements, Congress appropriated 
an additional $20 million in fiscal year 1964. Another $U million is 
included in the I965 budget. 

Tor fiscal year I965 we are estimating Defense Atomic Support costs 
at $l6k million, $31 million more than the current fiscal year. All 
DASA program elements remain close to the fiscal year I96U level vith 
the exception of Nuclear Weapons Effects Tests. In this case, additional 
funds are required primarily to achieve and maintain U.S. readiness to 
conduct nuclear tests in environments now forbidden by the limited test 
ban treaty, to place greater emphasis upon the development of test 
instrumentation, and to increase efforts in underground testing to 
compensate in part for the restriction on atmospheric testing. 

J. MISCEIiAHEOUS lEPAieiMENT-WIIffi ACTIVITIES 

Miscellaneous Department-wide Activities include the management 
and staff advisory functions of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Departmental-wide 
funding for claims; a contingency fund for military puiposes controlled 
by the Secretary of Defense; and the Aimed Forces Information and 
Education Program. 
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1. Contingencies 

Jbr many years now, Congress has provided certain funds which may 
be used for confidential military purposes in unusual, unexpected situ- 
ations, vhen speedy, hut secret, action is required. Although use of 
these funds is authorized by the Secretary and accounted for solely on 
his certificate. Congress is informed as to the status of these funds, 
to fis^l year I963, $1^.1. million of the total of $15 ^^i??,?^^^^^^^*^^ 
was obligated, and in I96U we estimate that all of the $15 million 
appropriated will be used. For fiscal year 1965, we are requesting 
$15 million, the same amount as provided in former years. 

2. Claims 

The appropriation for Claims provides for the payment of all non- 
contractual claims against the Department of Defense. For fiscal year 
1963, $19 miUion wai appropriated, and another $3-3 million was transferred 
brc'ongressional action from the "Retired Pay, Defense appropriation 
account to cover the high volume of claims. Another $19 million was 
appropriated for this fiscal year, and additional funds /^^^^ 
r^uired. For fiscal year I965, we are requesting $23 million in 
anticipation of a continuation of the higher rate of claims. 

3. All Other 

The Armed Forces Information and Education Program, which provides 
world-wide radio, television and press services, together with a program 
design^ to promote a broad understanding of national goals an<3 Purposes 

contSued in fiscal year I965 at about the same level of activity 
as the current year, at a cost of about $U.3 million. 

Total obligational authority for the Secretary of Defense's o^ 
office will suSort a staff slightly smaller than in fiscal f 196^- _ . 
Mso Lcluded Tthe amount shown for this Jte- on ^lete'^hf 
^ich would be transferred to the Treasury I>epartment to conqplete the 
constrllcSon of the Eastem-Middle Atlantic chain of WRAN stations. 

K. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The General SuDTwrt Program I have outlined wiU require Total 
Obligl^L^HuthS of^U.Sb^ for fiscal year I965. A canrparison 
with prior years is shown below: 

(Fiscal Year, $ Billions) 

1962 1962 1963 196U 1965 

Prig . Final Actual Estimated MfOseA 

TCA 11.1* 11.8 13.2 13.9 
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IX - HETIBED PAY 



ThiB section covers the pay, as authorized and prescrifed ^'V 
of military personnel on the retired lists and P~yi^«£i?'^P^y"^°?f *° 
survivors^suant to the Retired Senrlcenan's Family Protection Plan. 

In fiscal year 1965 the average number of retired f l"«fy I^^jf?"" 
nel is expected to rise to about U66,0O0, an Increase of abouo 5lf,000 
Ivlr the current j-ear's estimate. As shown belov °{. 
that trend should see the average number of ^ ?? ^''^v^ ^ir^nA 

roles reaching T06,600 and the annual cost exceed SfS tiUion by the end 

of this decade. 



Fiscal 
Year 



1961 
1962 

1963 
196^^ 
1965 
1966 

1967 
1968 

1969 
1970 



Nmber of 

Retirees 

(Thousands) 



275.9 

313.^ 
358.8 

1^66.1 

515.1 
56U.0 

6ll;.l 
66k. 3 
706,6 



Average 
Cost 
($) 

2,856 
2,858 
2,828 

2,931 
3,002 
2,980 
2,961 
2,9^3 
2,930 
2,920 



Total 
Cost 

Millions) 

788 
^ 896 
1,015 
1,229 
1,399 
1,535 
1,670 

1,807 
1,9^6 
2,063 



Vhile total costs of retired pay will rise in the future as increas- 
ing nu^hers of personnel become eligible and f ^^^^^^ 
retiree is expected to decrease (harring ^^"fesj^n the rate s^^^ 
The vicorous efforts made over the past decade to enhance ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^LTfT^r^i': career has resulted in larger °^ -^J^ras'lir' 
npl EtavinK on long enough to attain retirement eligihility. Ana as xne 
p^p^rtSlJ^o? fo»lr enUsted men on the retired roles Increases, the 
average cost per retiree declines. 
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X. CIVIL DEFENSE 



Civil Defense is an integral and essential part of our overall 
defense posture, I believe it is clear from my discussions of the 
Strategic Retaliatory and Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces 
that a veil planned and executed nation-wide civil defense progran cen- 
tered around f aUout shelters could contribute imich more, dollar for 
dollar, to the saving of lives In the event of a nuclear attack upon 
the United States than any further increases in either of those tvro pro- 
grazns. Indeed, our studies indicate that an effective civil defense 
prosrazQ could increase the number of persons surviving a determined 
loviet nuclear attack in the 1970 period by tens f .^1^^°^^ ^ 
investment cost to the Federal Government of about $3f billion. 

An effective civil defense program requires two major elements : 
a nation-wide system of fallout shelters, properly equipped and provisioned, 
to protect our population from the fallout effects of . ^^^^ . 

and planning and organization of the capabilities ^^^^^^^f ^^^^^^^f 
ive use of this si'stem, includinc the ability to carry out essential post- 
attack emergency operations. 

BasiceOay. there are four sources from which we can obtain our 
ultimate goal of fallout shelters for the entire population. These 
ScSSe^ 1} independent private initiative, reflected in the efforts of 
thousands of home owners and business organizations who have developed 
their ovm fallout protection; 2) The national shelter survey, ^^^^f^ 
^I^^si^ng program; 3) FaXlout shelter protection in ^^^^^^.^^^^^ 
Sgsfand h) The Dual-purpose Shelter Development Prosramd^^ 
encourage the provision of low cost shelters in selected public and insti- 
tutional buildings through Federal financial assistance. 

The first source, independent private initiative, while least 
expensive to the Federal Government, is not expected to yield ^^^e than 
50 to 55 nillion spaces by 1970. The second source, which ^ 
being intensively exploited, is expected to supply more than 90 million 
™s bn970 a^e third source. Federal buildings, could produce per- 
S^s Lo^her 5 million spaces, providing that the Congress authorizes the 

^^i^d work and appropriates the required ^^^^ • J^,?? be^eeded 
the Dufil-'Dumose Shelter Development Program, we estimate will. t)e neeaea 
^^ P^ide^e bailee of the 2^0 million spaces required for the protection 
Tt Sr^tire portion at home and at work, Civil Defense Program 
proposed for fiscal year 19^5 is summarized on Table 21. 

A. SHELIER SURVET AND MARKING 

The purpose of the Shelter Survey Program to locate, evaluate, 
and mark usable public fallout shelter spaces In existing facilities. 
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Mare than 100 miUion shelter spaces »lth a "^^^f^^^^^^^^^. 

Saner spaces had actually been licensed or nartea. 

I„ view of the large return in shelter spaces ^ ^^^'SiliST^' 
ve plan to conti^e this p^Br« ^^^^il^ofl^lf^^^rTcted 
Sti^s^^f ^^[fan'-^censetf^lter spaces to the 

national inventoiT* 

Ba DUAL-PURPOSE SKELTER DEVELOIMEilT 

tr ^^'^"^^f^'.' ~ ^St^t^STaSu^ef^c^:; 

indicated earlier, the shelter survey pr^rau. ^^^^ proposed two 
ahout 90-Odd ■.^i^"^--:^ f ^:S.^?Ie-sh^^^^il«enf i^an de- 
years ago and again last year a hPflrin^^ last year, the House 

"^^T^*^ ffilSttff ;ep^d the ^a^o^ aBill (H.E. 8200) 

tST^T^S Of our pr.^al. This Bill is now pendi^ 

before the Senate. 

U.aer the P-ision. of H.R ^,^he I)^^^ "^^^TiLT^ 
be authorized to naXe ^'^^l' l^SSttons which a«ree to 

instrumentalities of either) and *° existinE facilities 

provide public shelter ^^^^^^^^^''tSLt^ft^^^fit charac- 

r of'S^hT i^mu^^Sr^^eTtS'd i^ accordance with criteria 
established under the Internal Revenue Code. 

^ be eli.i.le for If^t^rfTZT'^^^^^"^^^^^^ 
Federal shelter standards f^s^^*!'^^ ^tooted and used as a public shelter 

^^TrL^ ^^^^^teV^^t'^o^i^lot'-eeTan aver^cost of . 
rsj^hllSS'sp^e.Ta^t^t, whichever is less. 

^ Shelter survey >^/J;"^-^'=S=^^r^SSS'S^t-- 
modifications of ^'^^ti^^^^^^i/!?!^.^ thTfir phase of the shel- 
than lavements in ventilaU^^ ^ ^ ^icetions 

ter developnent progran to ""l" ^ developed in the course of the 

TJ^rXf, ^^^^ ^^-t ^^c^t Of Shelter s:^es under 
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the nev program can be provided at costs veU below the proposed maxUnum 
P^erS Itost of these opportunities for low cost shelter devel- 

S^S S^ver; vS^d be exploited in the first mi y«ar of the program. 

We have included $175 million in the fiscal year I965 budget, again 
on thi a^::^i^on thatVL 8200 vill be ^^^l^^ ^ J^l'^^^^ 
Con/rress. Since ve have not had an opportunity to acjiire experience in 
^SSriccepSnce or in the administration of the shelter development pro- 
ra^'v^'foCt conte^late any changes at this time in either the sc^ 
S^ii^ri-bilitv or in the degree or amount of financial assistance. The 
4^7^ ifSion ™Sed^^^^ fiscal year 1963 is, in our judj^nent, the mini- 
?eaS to maintain the momentum of the shelter program as a 
^ +rini^iate tte new dual-purpose shelter development program in 
whole and to initiate zne new . ...gg x^w cost modifications, 

all fifty states. As ve exhaust the opportunities lor ±ow ^''^^ . 

an average cost 01 yi-f per space, ^ 4. ^v-«>+ ^^o'^ -np-r s-oAce. 

KOduce ibout Ti mmion spac«s at an average cost of about $23 per space. 

C. SHELIER IN FEDERAL BUILDIHGS 

If ve are to ask private flams and institutions to provide shelter 
space'for%Sir^^Ss L>d the generai 1-^^^=' ^^/f-^rr^Sro- 
should certainly he P-P««^^^ ^^^l'^^^^ 
priated for this puijose 1" fiscal y«r 3^ n^ver, the bulk of these 
shelter spaces i» ^S'^'^^^^^"^^; ASS^ation (GSA),. and 
funds was transferred to the ^y.^ mde-oendent Offices 

because of the restrictive language included^i^ ^e^ol'^Sy been 
A-Dwopriations Act of 19^3, most of these funds have no^ ST^ftav) at 
^se restrictions would be removed^ SfeiTS^a? l^^'p^S^t 
which time the GSA plans to resume work on the fiscal year prograa 

funds for one million ^^^^.^f IqT'^T^^^s new Federal buildings 
for the provision of addm^al^^^^ ^^^'Suction budgets of the mili- 
have been included in the fiscal year xyop ^..^q-^nt uolicies, the 

respective departoents and agencies of the Federal txovemmen 

^shelter --cUon ^d^^^^^^ 
r^^^l^'S^t -^-S^cS^Tbased on prpposals for the .odifica- 
tion of specific buildings. 

we believe that this element of the Civil Defense Program is of great 
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inroortance. We expect that many non-profit institutions eligible under 
the Dual-Purpose Shelter Development Program, ae well as many private 
industries, will follow the Government's lead and incorporate shelters 
In their own facilities. Furthermore, the program in Federal buildings 
wiU expand the technical base for the evaluation of shelter design and 
cost over a wide range of clinatic and geographic conditions. 



D. SHELTER PROVISIONIHG 

The Defense Department, under the Civil Defense Program, Is re- 
sponsible for providing stocks of food and water, medical and sanitation 
supplies, and radiation kits for all licensed public shelters. The funds 
appropriated by the Congress for fiscal years 1962, 1963, and igtk will 
provide sufficient stocks for approximtely 60 million shelter spaces at 
Tcost of about $2A2 per space, including warehousing and transportation. 
These provisions are procured and warehoused .under the direction of the 
Defense Supply Agency and distributed to local governments through 79 
Defense Department and GSA warehouses. Local governments are responsible 
for storing and maintaining the supplies in the shelters. The $45.4 
million requested in the fiscal year I965 budget would provide stocks for 
another 19 million shelter spaces, bringing the total to T9 million spaces, 
the number anticipated to be Ucensed and ready for stocking by the end 
of fiscal year I965. 

£. WARIfBia 

An element of the Civil Defense Program is timely warning to alert 
the civilian population. In recognition of this fact, we have applied 
approximately $10 million to the development and test of a new warning 
system, the National Emergency Alarm Repeater (NEAR), designed to vrovi^e 
almost instantaneous nation-wide warning to every home, office, and factory 
served by electric power. Indications of an lnrpending attack would be 
Picked up by the various warning networks, transmitted to Air Force sector 
headauarters, and when the indication was verified, the HEAR system, using 
existing power lines, would relay the warning throughout the country. 

NEAR entered the engineering test phase in October 1962 and will 
continue in that phase through fiscal year 196*^ The $1.5 million pro- 
vided for I96U will permit completion of system testing and the survey of 
about one-third of the more than 3,000 electric utility companies in the 
United States. These surveys will provide data needed to select the best 
signal converter locations so as to obtain the required signal coverage 
at the lowest installed cost. Included in the $lf.5 miUion requested for 
fiscal year 1965 is $2.7 million to complete the utility system survey Md 
gaS^r III thfessentiai data necessary to plan the nation-wide installation 
of an operational HEAR system when engineering testing is completed. 

The baUnce of $1.8 million is for initial field testing of a low 
frequency radio system designed to provide a means for alerting and in- 
forming State and local governments; for the provision of fallout 
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protection for warning points of the National Warning System; and for the 
naintenance of the Washington Area Warming System. 

F. QfERGENCY OFSRATIONS 

A total of $15.2 million has been included in the fiscal year 1965 
budget for emergency systems. 

1. Radiological Monitoring 

In the event of a nuclear attack on the United States, fallout radia- 
tion in varying degrees of intensity would be present in all or most areas 
of the country. Protection of the people and early recovery of vital 
facilities could be accomplished only through an organized capability for 
detecting, monitoring, reporting and analyzing the fallout situation at 
each affected locality. Radiation ii»asuring and detection instruments are 
the only known means of gaining reasonably accurate information of the 
fallout radiation levels at a specific geographic location. For the con- 
tinued development of this nation-wide radiological defense capability, 
$7-^ million has been included in the fiscal year I965 budget. 

2- Emergency Broadcast System 

In a war emergency selected radio broadcast stations would be 
required to operate in a fallout environment within the framework of a 
national plan for emergency radio broadcasting in order to disseminate 
civil defense information and directions to the public. To attain this 
emergency capability, a national network of radio broadcast stations will 
have to be furnished fallout protection for operating personnel, auxilleury 
power backup and an emergency radio communications link to local government 
authorities. Some $5,6 million will be required to provide an emergency 
capability to ^50 stations in fiscal year 1965* 

3. Damage Assessment 

Deunage assessment responsibilities assigned to the Department of 
Defense include the determination of the effects of enemy attack upon the 
human and material resources of the nation. In the pre-attack period, 
damage assessment provides the basis for planning, program evaluation, 
and measures to reduce vulnerability. In the post-attack period, damage 
assessment provides the infomatlon needed for directing emergency opera- 
tions and rehabilitation planning. The fiscal year I965 budget includes 
$2 .2 million for the development and maintenance of data on the location 
of national survival resources, and for use of automatic data processing 
equipment for both vulnerability analyses and post*attack damage assess- 
ment. 
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G. FINAHCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 

AB a result of the Increased einphasis upon civil 'ief ense at the 
Federal tevel, additional responsibilities have been asBun«d ^/State 

^er the ^f^^^f^^^^t^^^-l^^t^^^^^'^n tLm In coxmection with 

increa-se of ^.1 million over fiscal year 196^. 

H. RSSHARCH AND DEVSLOPMENT 

we are requesting $15 -1111°" ^^TcooSlished 
Civil defense research and f " ^^^t^? Slef^nse Z other 
by arrangements with "^^^^.^^^■"f^^Sj^^o^S^^is the provision for con- 

Studies of complete civil defense systems. 
I, MANAGQ'ENT 

For the overall -anagepent of ^he Civil Defense Program we ^ 
requesting $15 mimon |900.000 -re t^'^^f^^^Hu^Sd^ir^^^ 
increase is required to support the -^'^^ J^""^ ^ ^^^-^ became 

with expanded programs. 
J. PUBLIC IHFORMATION 

^e fiscal year jg^^'^^ ^-fAf p^^^^^^^ 
pubUc information. Major enphasls wiii oe p increased 
^rrformtional mterials for f/e^ use at tte^ocal level on x^^^^^^ ^ 

use of radio and television to ^^^"^^3 ?^ormed on the program; 

materials needed ^o.^^^P ^J^^^'^^^^^.^f Ste^t^d engineers, school, 
S^^prtal^^^lfSSTn^UtSirll^rtUs and industrial and com- 
iBsrcial leaders. 
K. TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

Efforts to improve the civil defense operational J^P^^^^^^^^f 
each I^?e throu^h^intensive training and use of education resources, 
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expanded instruction, and improved training techniques will have to be 
increased in fiscal year 1965 in step with our rising capability to pro- 
vide shelter. Accordingly, $l8 million has been Included in the I965 
budget for this* purpose, $i4-.2 million more than 196**-. 

Nearly 5,000 civil defense leaders and training instructors received 
training at three civil defense schools in the past year. A somewhat 
larger number would receive a longer period of training in fiscal year 1965- 

Civil defense training capability was enhanced in fiscal year 196^+ 
by contracting with a State university or land-grant college in each State, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico to produce trained civil defense 
instructors and for direct training of shelter managers and radiation 
monitors. In addition, existing capabilities within the Services are 
being exploited. For example, on a reimbursable basis, the Army is pro- 
ducing and distributing civil defense training films to support the 
on-going State and local training efforts. Also, Army personnel are con- 
ducting classes for State and local radiological monitors. 

Adult education, medical self-help and rural civil defense public 
education activities will be conducted in all 50 States at increased levels 
in fiscal year 1965. Filmed materials developed in fiscal year I96U for 
adult education and medical self-help courses will be available during 
fiscal year I965 for nation-wide television use. 

As of the end of calendar year 1963> over 4,000 architects and 
engineers had completed Departnent of Defense sponsored fallout shelter 
analysis courses. In addition, nine protective construction courses, 
seven workshops and seminars in shelter planning and an environmental 
engineering course were conducted and activity in this area is scheduled 
to rise in fiscal year 1965' 

L. FINANCIAL SlM-iARY 

The Civil Defense Program I have outlined will require Total Obliga- 
tional Authority of $358 million in fiscal year 1965- A conqparison with 
prior years is shown below: 



1962 
Prig. 



($ Millions, Fiscal Years) 

1962 1963 1964 

Final Actual Est. 



1965 
proposed 



Total Obliga- 
tional Authority 

Dual-Purpose 
Shelter Programs 



175 



Total 



Other 



252 



252 125 
176 



2^ 



112 



112 



l£3 

358 




XI. THE FIVE-IEAR COST REDUCTION PROGRAM 



last year I reported to you that we had launched a f orml f ive-year 
cost reduction jtogram with the objective of achieving by fiscal year 
1967 recurring annual savings of $3-^^ billion through improvements in 
operati^mciency. We completed our first full year of operation under 
?Srpi^ on June 30, 1963^ Originally, we had set a cost reduction or 
wvir^ri^ of $750 million for fiscal year 1963; we actually realized 
^^^s ofalinost |lA billion. Since the results of our f ^gram jere so 
^perfor to those which I had predicted l^st January, I asked that still 
higher targets be established by the military departments and Defense 
asfncLrfor future years. As a result, we now are aiming at a recurring 
^S^i^ductioHn overaU costs of ^ biUion by fiscal year 1967^ The 
detailed goals and accomplishiaents of our cost reduction program are shown 
on Table 22. 

Because of the accomplishments to date, and those ^ow planned, the 
fiscal year 1965 budget request reflects estimated savings of $2.1. billion 
resulting f rem three principal categories of actions : 



1. Buying only what we need 

2. Buying at the lowest 

sound price 

3. Reducing operating costs 

Total 



Estimted Savings 

Reflected in 
FY 1965 Budget 
(Billions) 

$ 1.2 
0.6 

o>6 



Savings Goal By 
FY 1967 
(Billions) 

$ 1.7 

1.1 
1^ 
.0 



ijhiie our fiscal year 1965 budget request already reflects anticipated 

Sjective, I do not want to leave you with the impression that this 
objective'will be easily accomplished or that we can relax our efforts in 
the slightest if we are to achieve it. f S of Ihe 

added even greater emphasis and urgency to our efforts, sx^ to tnose "cae 
•^5^ princf^l defence contractors to whom he wrote on December 2, 1963 
calling on them to seek ways of reducing defense procurement costs. 

I would like to highlight for you some of the savings ^^J^^^^"^^!^" 
and hope ?o mke in the Juture - without sacrificing our essential military 

readiness: 

A. BOYIHG ONLY WHAT WE NEED 

1. Refining Requirements Calculations 

Procurei^nt of weapons, jarts, suppUes, and services takes more than 
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55 percent of each defense dollar. Thus ovir greatest potential for making 
savings lies in reducing the types and quantities of items purchased for 
defense inventories. TJiese inventories currently comprise soane four 
million different items. As shown in Table 22, we realized savings of 
$769 million in fiscal year I963 by our management actions in this area. 

The fiscal year I965 budget request reflects anticipated savings of 
$1.1 billion as a result of more refined requirements calculations. For 
exsunple : 

a. Major equipment requirements have been reduced by more ceureful 
analysis of the quantities needed to equip our forces. For 
example, the Secretary and Chief of Staff of the Army have 
examined the Tables of Organization and Equipment for each type 
of Array division and have found ways of cutting quantitative 
requirements on dozens of end items, including radios, guns and 
vehicles, without detriment to combat capability. By increasing 
the efficiency of its overhaul and repair depots, the Air Force 
has halved the out-of- service maintenance time for aircraft, 
missiles and other major equipment, thus reducing the total 
number of end items required. The Navy has significantly 
reduced its requirements for certain air defense weapons by 
calculating its needs on the basis of the specific mission to 

be performed in each case. As a result, requirements for SPARROW 
and SIDEWINDER in fiscal years 196^ and 1965 were adjusted down- 
ward by approximately 45 percent. 

b. Even more dranatic progress has been made in cutting both initial 
and replacement purchase requirements for parts and supplies. 
For fiscal year I965, the Air Force's budget reflects a reduction 
of about $476 million in total obligational authority because of 
more precise requirements calculations for aircraft and missile 
system spares, stepped-up actions to reduce stock levels, and a 
better reporting system which enables a more effective utilization 
of assets on hand and at operating bases world-wide. The Army 
has introduced the new Uniform Issue Priority System permitting 
reduction in order and shipping time by an average of 15 percent, 
thereby reducing the size of the inventory that must be maintained. 
The Navy was able to reduce its inventory requirements for spares, 
establishing more realistic stock support of first line aircraft 
by providing for priority processing of repairable Items, and 
cutting procurement leeidtimes. 

During the past year we have also added new projects to our cost 
reduction program which are designed to reduce the cost of acquiring tech- 
nical manuals and other technical data, and to minimize Government investment 
in production equipment and facilities as shown on Tfeible 22. This latter 
cost reduction project is based on more vigorous application of our policy 
of encouraging contractors to furnish their own general purpose equipment 
and facilities. 
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2. increased use Of Excess .^teriel in Ueu of procurement 

last year ve transferred to P'f -^^^-^-^ ^^e ^iL'^TJy^ 
excess and fong supply ^cL on hand vas thereby 

1961. 55ie total of excess and f^W^^ gi„ce the Korean emergency, 

i^uced to $U.9 biUion - the 1!""*.^ ^^^00 annually hy the end of 

e^r^vftrp^cSeThe^- o^ si;Sl2l4»s, e..er no- or In the future. 

U^er the direction of the ^f^e ^^^^.^7.' ^T^^'T^^' 
offices have heen S^T^^ I^fense activities. Recent 

e,.ip^nt :»^hine^o^^^^^^^^ ^o. fro. a«,ng the 

Seds fccSr?^ regularly, are the following: 

. The .'ttTC- received 31 aircraft $ 800,000 

the Mr Force, savins 

- The navy received from the A^^^^/^^j; ^ 

=°"rctS:Tei:^trnifc:Sasi: 

T^^l^,\VoUi^ additional Procurement ^ ^ _ ^ 

of 

The Air Force reclaimed parts from ^n excess 
' Sssfles f or use on another veapon, avoiding ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ 
additional procurement of 

. DSA modified excess ^^'"^^ . . ^51,573 

m lieu of new procurement, saving 

3 . Eliminating GoUplatlng Through Value Engineering ^^^^ 

we taow that procurement of ^^^t'si^^l'v^*'*^'" 
procurement of excessive '^^f^l;,^^sZ^-y-^'' ' ^ ^^"1^" 
iarts and components have of over 1*5,000 per month. Many 

Papons and other end items " f ^^^^^^eatSns for them estahllshed tef ore 
of these items are designed ^n^^^^f""^! ^se. as a consequence, such 
°, have the henefit !^5,^::e"eatures (e.g., 

i-fcems frequently incorporate penoriiB weiKht) in excess of those 

Sim^ tenierature resista^and ^if "<^°^-^'^^V^\,r^. 
pessary to the proper iSL by as »ch as tvro to ten times, 

needlessly Increases the cost of seme ite . poo 

^ reduce the vaste caused ^^^^^^^^^^^l^'^^rsfn^S ihe Presi- 



specifications a most critical appraisal and to propose ideas for 
eliminating unnecessary qualitative requirements. As an inducement, we 
are offering our contractors a share of any savings resulting from 
acceptable proposals. Our own technical, engineering and procurement 
personnel are also being trained to search out such opportunities, and 
their performance in this regard will be taken into account in making 
future promotions. A nanual has been published and formal classroom 
training is being conducted to assist in meeting these objectives. 

In fiscal year 1963, the cost of military hardware was reduced by 
iT2 million, with no sacrifice in required performance, as a result of 
the "value engineering" ideas developed by defense contractors and our 
own technical staffs. During fiscal year 1965 we hope to double these 
savings to $lJ^5 million. 

The potential for savings in this area is weU illustrated by the 
foUowing exanrples of recent value engineering actions: 

Savings on 

Annual 
Procurement 



Unit Cost 



Before 
Redesign 



After 
Redesign 



1. Cooling system on F8d 
Crusader aircraft: Two- 
piece fan cooling device 
substituted for six- 
piece air conditioning 
system 

2. Oil seal f or F-IO6 engine: 
A one-piece seal substi- 
tuted for a two-piece 
EEignetic seal 

3. 105 mm. cartridge case: 

Steel substituted for 
brass, and two parts 
eliminated 

k. Diode used in test 
equipment: conmiercial 
diode substituted for 
special military diode. 

5. Tweezers for first-aid 
kits: Plated carbon 
steel substituted for 
surgical stainless steel. 



$l,2lf3.00 $253.00 $ 89,100 



56 AT 



10 A3 



2.97 



6.80 



10.00 



1.89 



0.50 



0.15 



39,788 



555,000 



U5,000 



85,000 
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k. Inventory Item Reduction 

Another vay in which procurement requirements are inflated is through 
the unintentional addition of duplicate items to our stores catalogs as a 
result of incomplete information on new items or unnecessary variations in 
specifications such as color, method of packing, etc. These duplicate items 
receive separate Departnent of Defense catalog numbers and are separately 
procured and separately stored in our warehouses. This results in excess 
inventory and adds at least $100 per item per year to our management costs. 
During the past two years, the military departments have assigned special 
task forces to screen out duplicate and unnecessary items, with the result 
that 1*31^,000 more items have heen purged from our supply systems. At an 
average savings of $100 per item, this achievement represents a cost 
avoidance of million per year. For example, in the case of hand tools, 
over one-third of the 25,000 items previously stocked in our inventory have 
heen marked for elimination. Our aim is to continue a high rate of item 
elimination during fiscal year 1965 and in future years. A special effort 
vill -be made to ensure that whenever possible our design contractors choose 
items already in the Defense catalog. 

B. BUYING AT THE LOWEST SOUMD HaCE 

The second major objective of the cost reduction program is to buy 
at the lowest sound price. To this end, our efforts are designed: fi"^, 
to increase the degree of competition in the procurement process by shifting 
whenever possible from non- competitive to competitive procurement; and 
second, trmaximize the incentives to us and to our contractors to increase 
efficiency by shifting away from cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts t^fixed 
price or price -Incentive contracts. As shown on Table 22, our goal is to 
reanze by fiscal year I96I annual savings of about $1.1 billion t^ou^^ 
these two basic improvements. Actions initiated in fiscal years 1962 and 
106^ will, when completed, achieve over 60 percent of this objective . We 
i^L^ t^t ^ fiscal year 1965 budget is about $600 million l^ss than 
it otherwise would have been had these shifts in the fonn of procurement 
not 'been achieved since caXenftar year I96I. 

1. Shifting from Non-ccanpetitive to Competitive Procurement 

In 1961, we studied a large nunber of General Accounting Ctffice ^ 
con^issionll committee reports which concluded that millions of doll^s 
we^bein^ wasted because It the failure to obtain price competition ^re 
eSensively in the procurement of spare parts and smaller end items. Our 
^ a^I^sis of procurement procedures fully confi^d those conclusions, 
and as a result, I instructed the ndlltaxy dei«t«nts to Increase toe 
proportion of the total value of contracts awarded on the basis of price 
caiQ)etition. The departments responded by: 

setting quotas for the improvement to be a^^^^^^^.^^f 
major buying office in fiscal years 1963, 196^, and 1965- 
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Planninc the principal end iteras expected to ^ P^=^*^^. 
Ss^he ttoee-yeeo- period, specif ylng the n^thod pro- 

cureoe^nt and the type of f -^^^'^"^^J^f ^^^^ 

such advance planning is «*«?°***tl?titi^ are on hand when 
and specifications required for congpetltlon are on nau 

needed • 

separate competitive procurement. 

Establishing tri-Service ^^^^ 
Dayton, Ohio to train Personnel in i^roved^rocu^^^ 

AS a result of these efforts, hoth the proportion and the volun. of 
conipetitive procurement have increased significantly: 



Fiscal Year 

1961 
1963 



I^^^^AcA Price ConTpetitiOD 



$8.1 hiUion 
10.8 billion 



37.1 



By the end of fiscal year ^965, we hop^to ra^ ^fsh^ 
price coBipetition to nearly kO percent of total dollar avaru , 
below: 



CONTRACTS AWARDED ON fc^SlS OF COMPETITION 
AS A PEW^ENT OF TOTAL CONTRACT AWARDS 




39.9 



At the end of fiscal year I963, we analyzed a large number of cases 
where price competition had been obtained, tfe concluded that, on the 
average, 255$ of each doUEO" of procurenent converted from "sole source" 
to price competition vas being saved - and that savings in fiscal year 
1963 amounted to $23T million: 

Estimated Savings From Increased 
Price Competition FY 1963 
^Millions) 



Aircraft Components & Parts $ 50 
Missile Components & Beurts 

Electronic & Communications Items 52 

Vehicles 28 

Ships & Components 58 

Weapons & Ammunitions 7 

Supplies & Services 8 

Total $ 237 



Here are some of the more dramatic examples of price savings actually 
achieved: 




Item 



Non-Conipetitive 
Rrlce 

Receiver Transmitter $ 2,677 -00 

Radio Receiver 1,519-00 
Gasoline Engine 
Radiosonde (high altitude 

weather detection) I70.OO 
Fluid Filter 79-^0 
Missile launcher Hook 5-97 



Competitive 
Price 

$ 1,091.00 
1,034.00 
325.00 

76.70 
26.74 
3.45 



Savings on 
First Conipetitlve 
Procurement 

$ 1,271,920 

741,655 
409,600 

565,000 
59,882 
32,210 



Another innovation in the past year has been the use, in selected 
cases, of multi-year competitive contracts for end items on which there is 
a firm requirement for continuous production over two or more years- This 
technique produces additional price savings by avoiding annual "start-up" 
costs and Giving the winning producer an incentive to offer a lower price 
based on the efficiencies he can achieve over a longer production run. 



Looking to the fut\ire, we are calling on our principal prime con- 
tractors to re-examine their own procurement practices and to set goals for 
increasing the volume of subcontracts placed on the basis of price competi- 
tion. V/e believe that this may provide a fertile source of additional price 
reductions to the Government - about half the value of all prime contracts 
is subcontracted. 
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2. Shiftina >Vcm Cost-Plus-Flxed-Fee (CPFF) to Fixed-Price and 
Incentive Contracts 

A major cause of cost overruns on major development programs tos 
been the lack of detailed advance planning which is an absolute Prerequisite 

inc^. sich o;n-:^ded ^ran«e»ents also —urage premature initiation 
of^v;iopment projects. Moreover, they provide °° *'*|'^,^°^'^^*°3 
define precisely in terms of perfomianee characteristics, delivery dates 
and costs what it is we wish to procure. 

Between fiscal years 1955 »nd I96I the ^°lr%°^>,f rL^vI^ue^of 
.taost doubled, reaching a peak rate of 38 Percent of *f^*f 

±yo^, repre»ciiu.ii^ ^ ^.^ c+in Anwnward, and our goal by the end or 

The trend this fiscal year is still dovrwara, anu & 
fiscal year 1965 is to reach and maintain a rate of 12.3 percent, as snown 
in the following chart. 

COST PLUS FIXED FEE CONTRACTS AS A 

PERCENT OF TOTAL CONTRACT AWARDS 

38.0 



40% 



lOP/c 




^12.3 
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For every dollar shifted from CPFF to a fixed -price or price - 
incentive form of contract, we estimate that we save ten cents by Increasing 
efficiency and by reducing the huge cost overruns which have characterized 
many development programs in the past. Thus we believe that the sharp 
reduction in the use of CPFF contracts through fiscal year I963 has made 
possible a reduction of at least $U00 million in the fiscal year 1965 budget. 

Helping to achieve this sharp reduction in CPFF contracts are a number 
of basic improvements in the management of weapons system developments 
projects. These include: 

. The more extensive use of the "project definition" phase 
during which as much as one year is spent in planning 
projects prior to award of major contracts. For example, a 
one-year "project definition" phase preceded the initiation of 
the $800 million TITAN III program. 

. The use of Performance Evaluation and Review Techniques (PERT) 
which identify the thousands of important events or decision 
points which must be monitored continuously both by Department 
of Defense and its contractors during the course of a major 
development project. In the TITM III program, for example, 
bi-weekly reports are received from the prime systems contractor 
on 2,500 key events indicating cost and time progress. 

. The organization of full-time project management offices within 
the military departments to supervise the execution of large 
weapons projects. Currently there are over 100 project manage- 
ment offices in the Department compared to only 50 in 19ol. 

, The refinement of profit negotiation techniques which permit 
target profits to be based on the actual effort and risk assumed 
by the contractor, instead of on historical percentages which did 
not vary appreciably from contract to contract. 

. k new "performance scorecard" recording how well a contractor 
actually performs with respect to his contractual commitments 
on major development projects. This record will be a signifi- 
cant factor in determining future source selections. 

A 50 percent reduction in value of letter contracts outstanding 
during the past 12 months - with a goal of a two-thirds reduction 
to be attained by June 30, 196h, Accomplishment of this goal 
would reduce such contracts from their peak level of $3 billion 
to less than $1 billion. 
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C. REDUCING OPERATING COSTS 

The third key objective of the cost reduction program is to 
increase efficiency of supply, maintenance, transportation and communica- 
tions services. As shown on Table 22, our five-year goal in this area 
is recurring annual savings of $1.2 billion. Actions initiated i" fiscal 
years I962 and 1963, when completed, will achieve about J^^^^l.^,. 
objective. Our fiscal year I965 budget request reflects over $600 million 
of reductions resulting from the follovlng kinds of actions: 

1. Terminating Unnecessary Operations 

President Kennedy, in March, 1961, directed that I move promptly to 
identify and eliminate bases and installations no longer needed for the 
support of long-term military requirements and President Johnson has 
strongly reaffirmed this directive. 

As of the end of fiscal year 1963, ve had made decisions and announced 
base closing actions which, when completed, will produce $336 million in 
^^uafsav^s. Since thei, additional decisions have been announced which, 
ultimately, will increase the level of savings to $U79 million annualOy - 
80 percent of our fiscal year 1967 goal of $600 million. As a result of 
our efforts to date, we were able to reduce the fiscal year 1965 budget request 
fZ the^eration of installations by $358 million. These are net savings which 
reflect the absorbtion of one-time closing and relocation costs. 

In addition to these savings, the termination of unnecessaiy operations 
announced to date will produce the following results: 

. Real Estate Released 645,600 acres 

. Industrial Plants With Commercial ^-,„^e 

Potential Made Available for Sale 50 Plants 

. Positions Eliminated 71*^30 

In 1961 we established a full-time Office of Economic Adjustment to 
work wiS ^ployees and communities affected by these reductions and base 

ZllA^^oVTllT^% in't*f =^ if^ler e:^lc^ees and their fa^Ues, 
Is to pay the expenses Involved. 

2. Consolidating and Standaraizing Oreratiaaz 

This project Is concerned with eliminating unnecessary overhead and 
personnel e^^ense through: the consolidation of conMon «fPP°^functions 
previously perfonned separately by the military departmentsj and the 
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standardization of procedures and operating practices among the mlUtary 
departments • 

a. I,efense Supply Agen^- ^^-^ ^e^Uon^^^toferi^rfof 
solidated operations have rto^e Sd Issue c«on items, 

the Defense Supply Agency (DSA), *°_2%i^f "^'^^ managenent of 1.5 r^^Lion 
The DSA by June 30, 1961* vlll have assumed "^'^^^ 1963 dsA 

Items with an annual sales of $1.8 ^1^°°; ^ foroerly required for 
operated with 3,1*75 f^^^^^^^i^i^^o^ In f?^cal year 1965, KA's 
these same functions, saving $31 "^JJlt^^Ii^freaulred for the same functions 
civilian staff vlll he 7,511* fewer than^^ reduction In the fiscal 

prior to the establishment of f °^"jj?f„^ consolidation and better 
year 1965 budget of $5l* .^^.'^^"^o wIsT wiU draw down its 

solldatlon of 81 t'-«^P°^f'"°° ^°=Ti6 dStrent req.ul8ltloning systems 
October 1, 1963; the consolidation of^6 automatic data proc- 

mto one uniform system on ^^.J;' ^^^lieations in lieu of renting such 
easing equipment for proven ^"""^f ^^grwork procedures, etc. By 
equipment; further »«<=''f^/^^iJ^sT$Ioi million are expected to 

SpS^ savings Of million in this area. 

c. we have Just c^letea - ----J^m^^r SS^ThLlS^'^' 
istration services activities of the ^^^^^^Hre presently engaged in 
field offices en5.1oylng «""„f ^^jOOO People^ ^P^^^^ 

this work t'»-°^<^ *'^,?:^f!"!^lees ?^^L.ent Regulations to provide 
ve are now revising t^^V*™^^ ewS^^nsny functions such as the 
for unifora policies and Procedures covering na^^^^^ contractors' 

inspection and acceptance of ^^^J.. the approval of contractors' 

^llity to perform under ^^^'^*^e^^Vc^e«^ln=e of contractors' 

accounting and purchasing ^^f ?^!^ Lalysls of cost proposals, 
facilities and personnel, and the on-the spo^. anaij- 

+*Bt to evaluate the feasiWllty 
We are al^o undertakinc a f^°l*!^^ ^e^^es of the military de- 

of consolidating the co"^^=\f°^J"*wf °* ^ 

^ents in specific geographic areas, ^^^^^to detendne the feasl- 

have gathered sufficient "P^'t^^'^fS^^ughout the system. I 
Mllty of consolidating these f^*!^^^Sa^t benefits, to both govem- 
feel confident that ''^fi'S^^J^'SSe^fforts. 
aent and industry, can be derived item «i 
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3. Increasing Operating Efficiency 

The final group of cost reduction projects is designed to reduce the 
operational costs of a variety of logistical support functions. The 
following savings have been made in the fiscal year 1965 budget: 

a. Comraimications systems costs - a reduction of ih9 million, 
attributable to the reduced cost of procuring leased lines services, and 
more effective use of existing Defense and commercial ^f^^^f , 
services. Recurring annual savings of $66 million are targeted by fiscal 

year 1967' 

b. Transportation and traffic management - a reduction of $12 million, 
attributable to increased use of "economy" class air travel, decreased cost 
of household goods shipments, and more economical use °^^lift cargo 
movements . Recurring annual savings of $2^^ million are targeted by fiscal 
year 1967. 

c. Equipment and non-combat vehicle maintenance management - a 
reduction of $131 million, attributable to better management resulting from 
^Srovercost aLounti^ planning and scheduling f ^^^^-^^^^^^f 
Zprehensive analysis of failure data; and increased of civil service 
e^oyees in lieu of contract technicians. Annual savings of $3^0^^^^^°^ 
are planned by fiscal year 1967, to be obtained primarily by a^^vlng 
Sgher standards of productivity for the one million employees engaged in 
these operations at over 2,000 locations world-wide. 

d. Real property and housing management - a reduction of $l8 
million, attributable to improved cost accounting and employee Performance 
si^d^ds' reductions in the cost of purchased ^^i^^*^^^' °^ 
public wo^ks functions, and greater economy in execution ^^^f ^,^^3^^^^ 
iterations. Annual savings by fiscal year 1967 are targeted at $63 million. 
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XII, MILITARY FERSQHMEL OOMPEaJSATIQK AHD PERSONMEL CEILIHGS 

A. MILITARy COMPENSATIQIJ 

Last year in discussing the military pay raise, I stated that it 
VBs our conclxision that, in the future, military compensation rates 
should "be reviewed annually and changes proposed vhen necessary to keep 
them in balance vith increases in vages and salaries In the civilian 
economy. This conclusion was underscored by President Kennedy when he 
signed the pay bill last October: 

"In supporting this legislation before the Congress, 
this Aaminis"tration pledged to use its best efforts to assure 
that in the future military ccanpensation will keep pace with 
Increases in salaries and wages in the civilian econcany. I 
think that I speak on behalf of all of us when I say that is 
a pledge we intend to keep." 

In accordance with this pledge, we have adopted the following 
policy: 

Annual Review of Militaa;- Pay of 
Active Duty Personnel * 

Except for periodic reviews or the entire structure of 
military compensation which may be expected to take place 
approximately every five years, military compensation will be 
reviewed flw»"*ny and adjustments will be made according to 
the following fozmaa: 

1. SnbR-Utenee Allowance. The Subsistence Allowance 
will be adjusted annually to ensure that it retains a constant 
relationship** to the food element of the Consumer's Price 
Index, except that no adjustment wiH be made until this 
element moves three points* 

2. Basic Allowance for Quarters * The Basic Allowance 
for Quarters will be adjusted annually to ensure that it re- 
tains a constant relationship**to the housing elements of the 
Consumer's Price Index, except that no adjustment will be made 
until these elements move three points. 

3. Basic Pay : 

a. Officers. The basic pay of officers will be 
adjusted annually to ensure that it retains a constant 
relationship** to an index based iqon the EES survey of the 
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salaries of Professional, Administrative and Technical 
employees, except that no adjuslanent will be made \jntU 
the index noves two points. 

h. Enlisted^ over 2 years of service . Ihe basic 
pay of enlisted personnel with more than 2 years of ser- 
vice win be adjusted annually to ensure that it retains 
a constant relationshipmo an index of technical, cleri- 
cal and wage board wages (the index shall be based on tte 
ELS National Survey of Technical and COerical Pay and the 
teny-Air Force Wa^e Board pay scales), except that no ad- 
juslaaent will be made until the index moves two points. 

c. Enlisted^ under 2 years of service . The basic 
pay of enlisted personnel with less than 2 years of ser- 
vice will be adjusted annually to ensure that it retains 
a constant relationship*»to the Consumer's Price Index, 
except that no adjuslanent will be made until the index 
jaoves two points. 

Retired Personnel . The re+^red pay of personnel 
will be adjusted annually, effective April 1 for ttose 
personnel who were entitled to retired pay before January 2 
of that year, to reflect the increase in the annual average 
of the consumer Price Index for the preceding calendar year 
over that for the calendar year for which the most recent 
adJuB-tment was made, except that no adjustment will be made 
unless the index Increases three percent or more. 



* The conrpensation of Reserve personnel will be reviewed 
and adjusted at approximately five-year Intervals, 
concurrently with the periodic reviews of iixe total 
military pay stoicture. 

The relationships to be maintained will be those of : 

. Subsistence Allowance of October 1, 19d3, and the 
Consumer's Price Index of July 1, 19ol- 

. Quarters Allowance of January 1, 19^3 and the Con- 
sumer' s Price Index of January 1, 19d1« 

. Basic Pay of October 1, 19^3 and the indexes of 

July 1, 1962. Adjus-taents of basic pay to main- 
tain the prescribed relationships will taJte account 
of the amount by which increases in base pay of 
military personnel raise the liabilities for 
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retirement eUcrwonces ty more than '^ora- 
parable adjustments for civilian personnel. 

ye should not ocain permit military pay to lag for so long \ 
tine behind compensation levels in the civilian economy. ^ ^ 
below shows vhat ha^ happened to officers pay over the last fifteen 

INDEXES OF OFFICER ADJUSTED BASIC PAY AND ADJUSTED 
EARNINGS OF PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL WORKERS* 



INDEX 




OFF (10/1) ;0 '51 .52 '53 '54 '55 '56 '57 '58 '59 '60 '61 '62 '63 
P.T.W. (7/1) .49 .50 .51 '52 '53 '54 '55 '56 '57 '58 '59 "60 '61 '62 63 



• BOTH INDEXES ADJUSTED TO REFLECT INCREASES IN RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
ASSOCIATED WITH PAY INCREASES. 
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one aEPlicatioi of these prqposed poUcies to tte ^^J'^^^^ 
*7Z, r^tiBo vouia now reouire an increase In basic pay of 3 percem; 
IS'S^^r^a ir^r^enlistea personnel vlth ^^^^^^^.^^ 

^^sZltrT^'^ tl^se increases in basic pay vould becc»e 
effective on October 1> 19o^« 

Slinilar comparability adjustments for civilian career 
have berrSo^Sa by l^e^esident and provision ^ 
f g^v^n?!^ basis e3^ewhere in the fiscal year 1965 Wt. 

B. PERSONKEL REDUCTIOKS 

personnel is being reduced. 
1. Civilian Personnel 

ft+ +y.a riii'pntion of both President Kennedy and President Johnson, the 
At the direction or oo^n ri ^ ^ 

Departoent of Defense during the last year anfl a nax 

effort to reduce civilian employment, ^i^ce the ead^or^^^ niilitary 
the low point in the number of civilians employed airecw in ^ 
xne P^-"'; - x^wg De-nartment of Defense vas about l,004,uuu m 

functions activities of *f buildup, the nujaber increased 

December of 196O. As a result of the Berlin ^^^^<'^ ^^^^ ^ the 

to 1,0^2,000 by August 1962. ^^^^^f ^^^f^ estl^ted at 1,033,000 
Congress a year afio, civilian "^If^^ fiscal year 196if. Our goal 

for end fiscal year 19^3; and 1,023,000 for fiscal 

for the end fiscal ^-19^^^^ the first 

'^It^"'^^^^^^ ^^950 tbat d^ect civUi^ 

employment viU total less than 1,000,000. 

We are alxeadj' veil along toward the lower tf Sf • A* i^^if ^^and 
Novlberi^. civilian personnel streng^ stood J^^^^'^^^^^J" 

^'tCje'^ S^J^e 30, 1965. ^%|r^"^- ^.900 ^oreign^^^ 

t-^ :sronr^r.i=^^^f 

vill be reduced by 30,000 below the June 30, 1963, strength as a resux 
of redeployments and directed manpower reductions. 
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2. Military Personnel 

Total active duty military strength planned for the of fiscal 
vear 1965 will be aboxtt 6,100 less than the number planned for the end of 
^hrci^enffiscal year, Lid about l6,950 less than end ^^-^^^-^^63. As 
shown in the table belov;, Air Force strength will continue to decline 
prS^iVas a result of' the phase-out of the B-U7's. Navy strength ^1 
increase somewhat as additional POLARIS submarines are c^missioned, and the 
Army and Mariue Corps will continue at about their present levels. 

End PT 1963 End FT X9Sk End FY I965 
Actual Estimated Planned 

Aiw 975,155 971.527 973>^ 

5*^ 661^,20? 669,992 677,896 

Se corps 189 683 190,000 190,060 

Mr Force Q6Q,6kh 855,302 

Tot^DoD 2,697:689 2,686,821 2,680,721 

Overseas Headquarters personnel will be reduced by 15 Percent by 
June, 1964, a reduction of over 2,500 personnel, ^''^^^^J^^^^^^/^^^ 
r^itw of Military Assistance Advisory groups is e^^ected to result In at 
Cist a 9 percenTreduction, about 1,113 personnel by June, 196)1. 
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Ibe programs proposed for fiscal yesir 19^5 including ttUitary Assist- 
ance, Military Construction, Military Family Housing end Civil Defense, 
aggregate $52,427,928,000 in total obligavdonal authority. A sumaary by 
major programs, for fiscal years 1962, 19^3, 190^, and 1965 i» shown in 
T^le 1. 

Of the $52,427,928,000 in obligational authority reqialred to finance 
the 1965 program: 

. $1,129,561,000 would be obtained ftcan prior year funds 
available for new programs, including balances brought forward 
and recoupments anticipated during the year. 

. $200,000,000 woold be obtained by transfer from the work- 
ing capital Tjnds of the Department of Defense in lieu of new 

apprcpriations ,and 

• $218, 367,000 would be obtained from anticipated relmbxarse- 
ments which would be available to finance new programs leaving, 
therefore, 

, $50,880,000,000 of new obligational authority, the amount 
re<iuested in the President's fiscal year I965 budget. A detailed 
tabulation relating the appropriation accounts to the major pro- 
gram accounts, and the total obligational authority to the new 
obligational authority requested of the Congress in the 1965 budget, 
is shown on Table 24 (comparable data for 1964 are shown on Ol&ble 
23). 

Of the $50,880,000,000 of new obligational authority, $17,l85#300,000 
is requested to be aiithorized for appropriation under the provisions of 
Section 412(b) of Public Law 86-149, as amended. Of this amount: 
$10,613,300,000 is for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels; 
and for the first time as required by last year's amendment, $6,572,000,000 
Is for all research, develDprnfint, test, and evaluatian* 

Tbs specific amounts f otr each Service and each category are shown in 
the Bill which the Senate Aimed Services Conmlttee will consider. Tables 
27 thro\;igh 34 provide detailed lists supporting the authorization for fis- 
cal year I965. Table 25 compares the authorization amounts requested for 
procurement In fiscal year 1965, and the amounts authorized and appropriated 
for fiscal year 1964. 

With respect to the total budget, of the $50,880,000,000 of new obU- 
gational authority requested, tlie following amounte will be presented 
separately: 
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11,000,000,000 for Military Assistance 
1,168,000,000 for Military Construction 
711,000,000 for Military F&mily Housing 
358,000,000 for Civil Defense, and 
172,000,000 for Military Cootpensation (including $29*000,000 
for Iftiifom Raticzi)* 

Provision for a nuater of ether iteaas of prcpoeed legislation - the 
largest of vhieh are the Uniform Career Management ($6,300,000) and the 
Two-year ROTC Program ($4,10C,X0) - totaling $13,300,000, is made vithin 
the Government-vide "Allcwaaies for Contingencies «** 

Thus, the bill new "before the Senate Subcommittee on Departnient of 
Defense Appropriations would provide $if7j,^71,000,000 in new obligational 
authority and $200,000,00"^ to be derived by transfer from working capital 
funds. 

Ir^ adaitio.'.; ^dt ez-^ ri:j-if sting a fiscal year 196^ Supplemental Appro- 
priation tGtsOing' $1,067^400,000. We have carefully reviewed all of the 
additional costs arising Traa, new legislation enacted by the Congress last 
year and we will absorb as marJh of them as possible, using available funds. 
Of the $1,087,^,000: 

$853,000,000 is to meet the costs of the increases in military 
pay and allowances enacted by the Congress, azid made effective 
October 1, I963. The Congress authorized the expenditure of funds 
to cover the pay increase, but no additional funds vere ajypi'opriated 
at that time; 

$234,to),000 is tc meet that part of the reduction made by the 
Congress in the Military Personnel and Retired Pay appropriatians 
which cannot be absorbed. The Congress cut $362,000,000 ffcm the 
budget estimates with the understanding that if the funds provided 
were not adequs^te to finance the programed military strengths which 
it had approved; the Deparlanent of Defense was to submit a reijuest 
for the necessary additional funds « 

Again this year, we strcagly urge the Congress tc continue in the 1965 
Appropriation Act the authorities provided by Sections 536 and 512(c) of the 
1964 Appropriation Aotc Section 536 authorizes the Secretary of Defense to 
transfer up tc an additional $200,000,000 ftcci any appropriation of the 
Departaent of Defense to jaqprove further the readiness of the Armed Forces, 
including the reserve components. Section 512(c) permits the Secretary of 
Defense, upon determination by the President that it is necessary to increase 
the number of military personnel on active duty beyond the number for which 
funds are provided, to treat the cost of such an increase as an excepted 
expense. The continuing uncertainty that we face around the globe mates the 
inclusion of these two sections in the new apprqpriatioos act most latpartant. 
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We are also requesting the inclusion of a new provision vbich vould 
permit cash transfers lietireen the various revolving funds. This additional 
flexibility wuld permit us to operate vlth a lower cash balance in each 
fund by allowing us to meet emergency needs in suiy one fund, ftom the re- 
sources of the other funds* 
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TABLE 1 - FIKANCIAIj SUMMARJT 
(In Billions of Dollars) 



Strategic Retaliatory Forces 

Continental Air & Missile 
Defense Forces 

General Purpose Forces 

Airlift/Sealift Forces 

Reserve and Guard Forces 

Research and Development 

General Support 

Retired Pay 

Civil Defense 

Military Assistance 

Proposed Legislation for Mili- 
tary Compensation, etc. 




Total Obligational Authority 
Less Financing Adjustments 

New Obligational Authority 
Adjustment to Expenditures 

Total Expenditures 



TOA by Dept. and Agency 

Army 
Navy 

Air Force 
Civil Defense 
Defense Agencies 
Retired Pay 
Defense Family Housing 
Military Assistance 
Proposed Legislation 
Total y 



V 



FX ol 


s I Oc 


r 1 DC 




FY 6^4- 




Grig. 


X max 








$ 7.6 


$ 9.1 


$ 8.i^ 


$ 7.3 




2.2 


2.1 


1.9 


1.9 




li^.5 


17.5 


17.8 


18.1 




.9 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 




1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


2,0 




3.9 


U.2 


5.1 






ll.i^ 


11,8 


13.2 


13.9 




.9 


.9 










.3 


.1 


.1 




1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.1 


$1^-5.1 


$44.9 


$51.0 






3.0 


1.3 


1.5 


-L .-L 


J. . ? 


$^3.1 


$^4-3. 7 


$4-9.'+ 


ippj., JL 




+1.6 


+1.0 


1 2 








$U».7 




$50.0 


$52.3 


$10.14. 


$10. Il- 


$12.6 


$12.0 


$12.7 


12.7 


ia. 1^ 


11^.8 


15.1 


15.0 


19.9 


18,5 


19.8 


20.7 


20.5 




.3 


.1 


.1 


.3 




.3 


.9 


1.1 


.8 


.9 


.9 


1.0 


1.2 


.5 


.5 


.5 


.7 


.7 


1.5 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.1 




$^.9 









Yi 65 

$ 5.3 

1.8 

18.5 
1.1^ 
2.0 

5.5 
iif.8 , 
1.4 2/ 

.4 
1.1 

.2 



$52.4 
1.5 
^5079 
+ .3 
^51:2 




Memo: Increases since Ti I96I in payjnents to retired personnel and in rates of 

compensation included above: 
Increased Compensation Rate: 

Military $ 

Civilian 
Increased Payments to 

Retired Personnel -1 
Total 



.1 



.1 
.2 

.2 



I ^ $ .1 $ .5 



$ 1.2 

.3 

^ 



$ 1.7 
.4 

.6 




a/ The government's total "unfunded past service costs" of the military retirement 

- program at current pay rates is estimated to amount to $57.6 billion at ^^f^' 

Se proposed pay in^ease will increase this by $1.0 billion. In TL 65, it vould 

require $2.2 billion to fund "current service costs". 

b/ Excludes cost of nuclear varheads. ^ * wriH+ftT.v detiart- 

c/ In 1961 and I962 funds for this activity vere appropriated to the mlitaiy depart 

ments. 
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TABLE 2 STRATEGIC RETAIXATORY FORCES a/ 
(End of Fiscal Year) 



Boiafoers b/ 
B-52 

B-58 

Total Bombers 

Air -Launched I'^sslles 
HOUriB DOG 



Surface -to-Surf ace Itels c/ 

jmj£ 28 

TITAl! 

MD-iUTEl-IAl-: I 
lOTTUTEI'IAl-: II 

POLARIS 



80 



57 
21 



17^ 



22U 

Uoo 
600 
90 

17 



392 
kho 
580 

17 



18 



17 

17 
36 



17 

17 
36 



17 
36 



17 
36 



17 
36 



17 
36 



FY 61 


n 62 


FT 63 


n 6k 


FY 6? 


FY 66 


FT 67 


FX 68 


FY 69 


555 


615 


630 


630 


630 


630 


630 


630 


630 


90c 


810 


585 


U50 


225 






76 




ko 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


78 


li*?5 


1?05 


12?5 


ilto 


?35 


710 


708 


7<>$ 


70U 




126 


126 


99 


99 


72 


72 


72 


67 


108 


108 


108 


108 






160 


600 


800 


750 


610 


hSo 


koo 








200 


390 


620 


800 


ll^i+ 


.256 


k6k 


560 


Pi 


656 


656 


^07 


1090 


"iir?f 


1717 


183^ 


1882 


1982 


392 


392 


392 


392 


392 


392 


392 


500 


580 


620 


620 


620 


620 


620 


3^0 


2ho 


120 










30 


30 


30 











Total ICBM/POLARIS 

Other 
QUAIL 

r:c-i35 d/ 
KC-9T 
RE-U7 

HC-135 
REGULUS 
PACCS 
KC-135 

Alert Force Weapons e/ 
Kunber of Weapons 
Mesatons 

a/ Tne I-^alti -Lateral Force is still under discussion vlth our KATO Allies. Assignment 
cf moderr. nuclear weapons of the U.K., France, or a "Molti-Lateral Force," to KATO 
in accordance with the terzis of the Nassau Pact, may lead to adjustments in the 
U.S. force structure. 
t/ Ifonibers of aircraft do not include conmiand support or reserve aircraft, 
c/ ivWoers of Polaris missiles show cuimlative numbers which will have been deployed 
as ships beconie operationel and are deployed. The number on alert is reduced from 
this figure by overhaul and retrofit schedules and refit between patrols, 
d/ Secludes Rational Emergency Airborne Command Post and Post Attack Command and 
Control Svstem aircraft 

e/ 



17 
36 




FOK-!EPJjY RESTPJCTiir lATA 

HAIJDLE AS RESTPICTED DATA Jl\ 196 
FOPj;iGK DISSEMIKATIOri 
SECTION ikkh, ATOraC EIvERGY ACT 19^^+ 




1:312: 3 - coiTTHcrrLa ;jb Aia? vjj^shi: iefsige Foncss 

(nwiVocr at Jnt" or FisccJ. Yecj) 




S\in.-eil lance. Warning & 
CoDtrcl a/ 

RCRAD Combat Opnfi, Ctr. 
Ccinbat Centers 
Direction Centers g/ 
BUIC Control Centers 
Search Radars 
DEW Radars 

DEW Extension Radars 

Aircraft tj 

Ships 
Offshore Radars 

JiEJ/ALRI Aircraft 

Ships 
SAM Plre Coord. Sys. 
Air National Ouard 

Search Radars 

MAn^ed Interceptors h/ 
Air Force 

F-101 

F-102 

F-lOU 

F-106 
Kavy 

F-UD 

Air National Guard cj 
F-66 
F-89 
F-lOO 
F-102 
F-lOU 

Surface -to- Air Missiles 

KIKE-EZRCUIES (Reg) e/ 
rnXE -HERCULES (aNG) e/ 
KIKE-AJAX (AUG) e/ 
EAWK (Reg) e/ 

WarnlDg f Missile Attack! 
EMi^'S Sites 



PC 61 FY 62 lY 63 n 6k FY 65 nJ6 SLil 





BQuadrons. 

c/ PoeseEsed tircraft. 

d/ BOMARC figures reflect missiles on launchers. 

5/ Excludes one ccaiblned ccnibat And direction center in CanAda. 
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TABLE h - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - ARMY 
(End Fiscal Year) 

FY 61 FY 6g FY 6^ FY 6h FY 65 FY 66 FY 6? FY 68 FY 69 



Divisions 
Airtorne 
Armored 
Infantry 
Mechanized 
Total 

Combat Ready 
Training 

Brigades 

Infantry Battle Grps 
Armd Cavalry Regts 
Other Artillery Bns 
Other Combat Bns 
Avigtion Companies 
Special Forces Grps 
Missile Conmands 



S-S Missile Bns 



,2/ 



REDSTOIJZ- 

CORPORAL- Separate 
CORPORAL-Organic 

SEHGEAIvT- Separate 
SERGEAI^JT- Organ i c 
PERSHIHG 
LACROSSE 
HOI^EST JOHI\"- Separate 
HOPSST JOHT^- Organic 
LITTLE JOmi-Seperste 
LITTLE JOHN- Organic 
Total 



... f. 



a/ 



Air Defense B tysH' 
HERCULES 
HAvJ}: 
Total 



3> ■^■y;;<-^ ,. ^ 



■i. ? ij.. 




TABLE 5 - AHCf BESBRVE OCMPOHENTS PROGRAM 



Category 

On-site Air Defeni 

Units to Reinforcf 
Active Army 

3Vo Brigades 

Nine Brigades 

Training & Base Ui 

6 Divs. & Iheir Si 

2 Theater Reinfor< 
Divs. & Their S\ 

Support for Other 

Other Divisions 

Nondi visional Uni' 

Nine Coinaand Hq. 
Divisional 

Priority Reinforci 

TOTAL 

Includes lii,2i 
b/ Estimates. Ui 
status unt: 
objective . 
c/ Changes in au- 
di vislona 
d/ The actual re; 
e/ Personnel att- 
for FY 196- 



ZXSX 6 - A»Cr FROCURSORT 
(roA, ( MiUlona) 



UE/lS/r OtOQUOIS 
CH-i75 3CK00H 
U« 

m-Ij/ZJ SIOX/BAVDt 
OV-i MSHAWt 

TTtl:ilLC Hc:.icr7- err 
Air:rfcr*. Inr. Trti^cr 

All «a«: Itei.- 

T:t»l Alrrr-f. 



£jir*.- -si Stpilr Fl—. r 
All Oit.tr 

Trr»l K5«Jil*. -/ 
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i;5s£ s. I. Bcrt-.rer 
M-57: Lt. 5.«e:v«ry Utr.. 
}2»f?: CeE. aerli^r. ■ 
r^-ll: rtrt, Z-TTi*T 
iOfXtr Cirritr*, S.t. 

Qxbtt. £,igineer Vihtsl* \ - 

Hlflt 

M-te N«:t. Gun 

M-T: M»:y..S-Jr, 
E" S.P. 23v-ltMr 

M-U- Heeaa. Vehicle 
All Oxhcr I*ess 

TriSii, 1/— -.at 



T:t-1 iBf.itii li S^jitr-. Ver.iei*; 



-.!r £ 

3E jr-;. :-37;-, »!--0i /«---, 
All O-.bir J-.f- 



noxTns: bate >kos^/^'( 

»/ Ctr- aits In'.lvjit! gr'jur.i cupt>'-'n c<|ul|<s«r.- 
t/ CjEllnei vl-.r. ST-Li ir. Tt IjCi W»i W 1>C* 



• " • ' • " 




" ' ' ■ ' - * 












*"yS'>. ■ 










' ■ 1^ .-■ ■ ... ' . 


... i ■« , •• ■ 


o 












4 "• -' 






a 






























4 * 
































1*1. 


• * -tA-t. 


•1 

o , * 




'•> ? 














ft 

if » . 


, *• - » ■■ 'j 


o <r - . .. 








• "S. ■/ > . 
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"* • ^ 1. 
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TABLE 7 - GEWERAL PURPOSE FORCES - MVY 
(End Fiscal Year) 

FY 61 FY 62 FY 63 FY 6k FY 65 FY 66 FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 



Attack Carriers 
Enterprise 
Forresta L 
Midway 
Essex 
Total 

Attack Carrier Groups 
Fighter Bombers 

f8a/b/c/d 
F8e 
F-Ue 
F-lllB 
Total 

Attack 
A-i 
A-k3 
A-kC 

A-6A 
VAL 
Total 

Hea\^.- Attack 
A-5A 
A-3B 
Total 

gecon/lntelligence 
EF-aA/RA-3B 
EA-3b' 
EC- 121 
RA-5C 
Total 

Fleet Early Warning 

e-i/ea-i/ec-1 

E-2A 
Total 



■ q B 



^. . Ay' 



5. , - - ft 



0 '« >; 



0 « . 



P.. . 
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Oy^BLE 7 - GENERAL PUBPOSE FORCES - NAVX (Cont'd) 
(End Fiscal Year) 



Beplacement Groups 
yj phter Bombers 
F-6A/F3B 
F-8A/B/C/D 
F-8E 

f-Ua/b 

F-lllB 
Total 

Attack 
A-1 
A- 3 

a-Wb/c 

A-'4E 
A-6A 
VAL 
Total 

Ppnnn /Tntellifience 
A-5A 
EA-5C 
RA.3B 
Total 

Trainer 

SuTyport Aircraft 

Total 



>4 



ASW- Surveillance 8e O cean Control 

ShiT)£ 
AS'v; Carriers 
SSIi 

ss ^ 
Submarine Direct Support 

DEG 
DE 
DER 

Kev ASW DE 
Small Patrol 
Aircraft Support Ships_ 
Total 



•■J 



ASW Carr^ pr Air GrouTps 

SH-3WJ 
S-2A/B/D/F 
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2ABLE 7 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES-NAVY (Cont'd) 
(End Fiscal Year) 



FY 61 FY 62 FY 63 FY 6U FY 65 FY 66 FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 

ASW Carrier Air Groig)s (Cont'd) , 1 — — 7; ; — — ^ — — ^ . 



SH-3A 
S-2E 
A-4C 

Station S\:got A/C 
Replacement Sqdns 
Total 

Petrol a/C Sqdns 
P-2E/S-2A 
SP-2E/H 
P-3A 

Seaplanes 

Replacement Patrol Sqdns 
Su5)t a/C 
Total 

Hulti-Purpose Ships 
SA:'! S'Jiips 
CGK 

cg/clg/gag 

DLGII 

DLG 

DDG 
Other Combat 

CA (gun) 

DL (gion) 

DD/DDR 
Direct Supt Tenders 
Total 

Mine Warfare Ships 
Mine Warfare Ships 
Direct Supt 
Total 

Arphiblous Assaitlt Ships 

Log and Oper Supt Ships 
Underway Replenishncnt 
Fleet Si5)t 
Total 

Fleet Tactical Supt A/C 

Fleet Sipt A/C Sqdns 

Other Siq^t A/C 

TotfiJ.: Ships 

Aircraft 



a/ Includes 33 DDE's. 



* •■ ... . ■ < 



°* ■■■':.■■> ■;.;■!'■ v;;*-; «. 



, ■• t I* f ' 
Is 
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TABLE 8 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY SHIP COKSTRUCTION AOTHORIZATIOH PROGRAM 
Authorized for Start of Construction in Fiscal Year 



FY 61 FY 62 n 63 FY 6k n 6g gY 66 FY 6? FY 66 FY 69 



Hev Construction 
CVA Attack Carrier 
SSH Attack Submarine 

(Nuclear) 
Escorts 
Small Patrol 
PVigates 
Destroyers 
Mine Warfare 
Amphibious 

Logistics & Qper. Support 
Ships 

Total Nev Construction 

Conversions 

SSK Attack Submarines 
SS Attack S-ubmarine 
DDG (DL & DD 931) 
DD (DD 931 ASW MOD) 
Destroyers (FRAM) 
Mine Warfare 
Amphibious 

Logistics & Oper. Support 
Ships 

Total Conversions 

Total Hev Construction 
and Conversion 

Total Cost of Ships 
(In Millions) 

Ket Adv. Procurement 
TOTAL 



Jb. ■ ■'■ . 



A> ' -^f-i. * 



$927 $l,29Jt $1,691 $l,m *1;8W 

^ +19 +28 

$922 fcL,313 ^1.719 i ^lA2T $1,6U7 
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TABLE 9 - Ga^ERAL PURPOGE FORCiS-r^ARIUE CORPS 
(End FiGcal Year) 



Marine Divisions 
Marine Air Wings 
Tank Battalions 
Light AA Msle Bns (HAWK) 
Kv>' Arty Rocket Bns (HJ) 
Anpiiitian Tractor Bns 
Hqs Fleet Marine Forces 
Res Bivision/Wing Tetsms 

Marine Air Wings 
Fighter Squadrons 
F-6A 
F-8 
F-4E 
Total 

Attack Squadrons 
AF-IE 

aub/c 

A-UE 
A-6A 
VAL 
Total 

Recon Count enneasures 
Tanker Transport Sqns 

Keli copter Transport Sqns 

CH-37C 

CH-46A 
CK-53A 
Total 



Light Helico-Dter/Obs Sqns 
O-IB/C/OK-U3D 
UK-IE 
Total 

Mar. Air Wing Total A/C 

S^-Li^T)ort Aircraft 
Marine Air Wings 
Kqs Fleet Marine Forces 
Marine Air Bases 

Total Support Aircraft 



FY 61 FY 62 FY63 n Sk FY 65 FY 66 FT 67 FY 68 FT 69 



Total Marine Aircraft 



It* 
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TABLE 10 - KAVY AIniD 1-IARIlTE CORPS RESERVE FORCES 
(2nd of Fiscal Year) 



K3\-:.- Res Trnr; Ships a/ 
DiTi-Destroyer 
l)E-3scort 
^BC Minesweeper 
ICCO iins"i/per (Old) 
Total 

Aircraft 

?.9/i^-l 
F-6a 
7-S 

Total Fighter 
A-lii: 

Total Attack 

Re con/ Photo 

Search Units (VS) 

Search Units (i^S) 

1-2 
5P-2 

Total Patrol 

Transport Units 

Support Aircraft 
Total Aircraft 

Reserve Fleet 

Ships Maintained by Kavy 

Cate^^ory A b/ 

Catecoiv 3 

Other 
Ships I-laintained by 

Maritime Coacnissior 



FYFYFyFiTFYFyFYFYFy 

1961 1962 1^63 12^ i2§i i2§i i2§I ^ i222 



f -. 



- J 



. ».' Vd 



a/ Includes only those ships vliich roaintain operational readiness to pen'onn 
Txarbime tasks. 

b/ Tiiese are used as naval reserve traiJiins ships shoi-m above. 
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TABU:U- HAVY AHD MAMKE coos AIRCRAFT reOCUR£«n^ 
FY 61 FY 62 FY 63 FYJi gLi^ 



FY 69 




Att£r>: 

a-6a 

VAL 
Total 

Re con /Counter 
A-5A/C 
EA-6A 

Total 



"c" e"** £grly Vsrni: 



■ ■ '4 % ■ 



rtnW •'IV 



S::-3A 
Patrcl 

P-5A 

Ke 11 copters 

UH-2A 

CH-i^6A 

CK-53A 
Total 



zleez Tactical SuDPcrt 



Tr£.iner 




.'•'wis. 



I'ii. £ £ i or. Supp^- * 



GV2-U 



Total 

Proc Cost (in 



11 •Ny . 



■'tV 



mmonsjl? $. ,279 ♦1,U78 Jl.XSO $ .176 $1,389 
a/ Ir.-luaes 27 aircraft to be procured from Force. 

i ^ k^r;2rr«r~e ^i'^A ana training device 
^ All spares and other support are not included. 



costs . 
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TABLE 12 - GE!IERAL PURPOSE FORCES - AIP FORCE AND AIR MTIOSAL CMARD 

(End Fiscal Year d/) 



Active ForceB a/ 
Toctlced FlghterB 

P-100 
7-101 
T-lOh 
P-105 
7-UC 
P-UD 
P-UE 

p.in 

Total Aircraft 
No. of Vlsgs 
Tactical Bombers 
B-5T 
B-66 
Tactical Recon. 

RF-101 
RF-U 

Rp-in 

RB^66 

Tote^. Aircraft 
Ho. of SquAdrons 
Tanlsers 
Special Air Warfare Forces 
C-123 
Other 

Interceptor Fighters 
F-89 
P-102 

Total Active A/C 

Air Rational Guard b/ 
Tactical Fighters 

F-86 
F-lOO 
F-lOU 
F-105 
Total 

Tactical Bonber, B-57 
Tactical Recon. 

RB-57 

RF-8U 

RF-lOl 

TanlLers 
Total AWG A/C 



py 61 FY 62 Py 63 PY 6U FY 65 FY 66 FY 6? FY 68 



n 69 



2/ 

£/ 



..IT., ■ 



0 f^' 



TABLE 13 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - AJR FORCE AIRCRA^ PROCUREMERT HIOGRAM 

FY 61 FY 62 FY 63 FY 6k FY 65 FY 66 FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 

Type of Aircraft 



F-105 180 231 107 

F-lfC 30 307 275 

f-ud 52 238 209 

F-1^E 127 133 

F-111 (TFX) 10 55 112 2U6 360 

BF-kC 2 2k 108 Ikh k^ 

RF-in (R-TFX) 2 Ul 60 60 

Total 180 263 ^38 ^35 392 ^0 286 306 ^20 



Procuremept Cost 

Cin millions) aj |^ |^ |2§2 



a/ Includes flyaway aircraft. Advance Buy, Peculiar AGE, and training device 
costs. All spares and other support are not included. 
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TABLE Ik - AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT FORCES 
(End Fiscal Year) 



Active Forces 

C-9T 
C-118 
C-121 

C-123 
C~12h 
C-130 
C-133 
C.I35 
C-lUl 

Total Active 

Air Force Reserve 

C-119 

C-123 

C-12k 
Air National Guard 

C.9T 

C-121 

C-123 

Res & Guard-Total 

L/R Airlift 

30-day lift to: 

S.E. Asia (tons-OOO) c/ 

Europe ( tons-OOO ) c/ 
Sealift fj 

Troop Ships 

Cargo: 

General Purpose 
Roll -on/Roll -off 
Special Purpose 

Tankers 

Forward Floating Base 
Project Ships 
Total 



FY 61 Fy 62 FY 63 FY 6h FY 65 FY 66 FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 



■A 



a/ Aircraft released from MATS will be used for interim modernisation of the ^"ion 
^ tipport fleet for nK^dernization of the Navy's Ileet Tactical Support squadrons, or 

fo? A^ Force reserve components. Exact distribution is now under study, 
b/ Increases to 320 U.E. aircraft by FY 1970. ^ ^ , 

t/ Based on active and reserve military- capabilities; CRAF not included, 
d/ Increases to 73-3 in FY 1970- 
Jf Increases to 11+0-7 in FY 1970. 

f / Does not include amphibious ships in Program III. -dw^^o™ ttt 

t/ P^ased!oui ships vill go to Ready Reserve Status or to a^hiMous forces In Program III. 
Exact distribution is now under study. . w iq/ct 

'.Z:r'^X\^?.Zi::sXT^^^^^^^^^ - -sts are success^. 
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TABLE 15 - AIRLIFr AUD SEALUT PROCUREMEirT PROGRAM 



Airlift 
C-I3OB/E 
C-I35A/B 
C-lUl 

Total Aircraft 

Cost (^I MiUions)s/ 

Sealift 

T-LSU, Roll-on/Roll-off 
T-AO Conversion 

Cost ($ Millions) 




$20 



$27 



a/ Includes flyaway aircraft, advance buy, peculiar AGE, and training device costs. 
AH spares and other si^port are not included. 
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TABLE 16 - SUMMARY OF STRENGTH, DRILL STATUS, CTC. 
FOR RESERVE AND GUARD FORCES 

(in Thousands) 




Army Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Army National Guard 
Paid Drill Training 

Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Total Army Plaid Status 

Naval Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Marine Corps Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Air Force Reserve 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Air National Guard 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Total AF Paid Status 

Total Reserve Forces 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 



1261 

301.8 

361.1 



End Fiscal Year 
196ga/ 1963 i26!i: iSfe 



393.8 

'MI 



129.9 
8.0 



U3.8 
g.l 



6h.3 
11.5 
75.9 



70.9 

11+6.8 



lOQl^-.B 

80.9 
1085.7 



261.5 23T.O 
US, 3 ^7.2 
309T8 284.2 



361.0 

361.0 
670.8 



111.3 



137.9 119.2 129 



46.6 
2.0 



58.1+ 
10.7 

"^72 



50.3 



889.1 

68.9 
95O 



360.7 

3^ 
644.9 



119.6 
9.8 
129T¥ 



264.0 b/ 285.0 b/ 
80.4 58.4 

35CT 



376.0 b/ 395.0 b/ 

37O 



720.4 



738.4 



46.3 
1.8 



58.6 
&fT7 

71^.3 
30 



126.0 126.0 
10,1 8.6 
13^11 13O 



45.5 ^5.5 
3.4 3.4 

■557? ~^ST9 



61.0 
70.0 



75.0 



61.0 
75.0 



119.5 1^2.0 145.0 143.5 



896.5 
9^!l 



9^7.5 

102.9 
1050.4 



987.5 



1065 



a/ Excludes reservists called to active duty during the "Berlin crisis", 
b/ The programmed strength for the Army Reserve Components is 700,000, 
Army Reserve 300,000 and National Guard 400,000. The figures shown 
above are estimates of strengths that will actually be attained. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE 17 - DEPAimffiOT OF DEFENSE PROGRAMS SUPPORTING TBE 
FOUR SAFEGUARDS RELATED TO THE TEST BAH TREATY 
(TOA, $ Millions) 




■1 J V C .1 ' 



.^■'yf ',-:.'.^-. "z]^. ;^ . i- , -r- •• 



1- ■v^-v--v--^ 
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TABLE 18 - RECAPITULATION OF DOD SPACE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
(TOA, $ MilUons) 



Spacecraft Mission Projects 

Manned Orbital Laboratory 
GOm^'I (Manned Space Flight) 
X-20 (dynasoar] 



Sub-Total 



Vehi c le ,_ Epgin e and C omponent Develo p ment 

TITA1-; III 

Re-entry and Recovery 
Standardized Space Guidance 
Solid Propellant Motor Development 
Llaxild Rocket Engine Development 
Other 

Sub -Total 
Ground Sup port 

Atlantic Missile Range (Space -Related) 
Pacific Missile Range (Space -Related) 
White Sands Msle. Range (Space -Related) 
Test Instrumentation (Space -Related) 
Space Track 
SPASUa 

Satellite Tracking and Control 
Sub-Total 

S\ipportln g Research and Development 
(includes Applied Research and 
Con5)onent Development) 

General Support 

TOTALS: Defense Space Develppoent 
Project 



K 1961 n 1962 FY 196a py i9Sh n 1965 










10.0 


75.0 






i.k 


13.6 


6.0 


58.0 


100.0 


131.8 


70.0 




109 A 


164.1 


75.0 


35.0 


8.9 


55.2 


IOU.6 


59.6 


76.6 


1*4.7 


3.1 


16,7 


27.5 


26.9 


25.7 


23-6 


22.0 


lf2.1 


27.9 


2U.8 


8.2 


26.0 


29.0 


2.7 


2.0 




7.0 


9.0 


6.0 








7.9 


51.0 


12.9 








3.0 


10.0 


26^.6 


7.1 


2.1* 


14.9 


13.5 


~wr5 


3B5.7 


337.t> 


223.5 





22.1 


232.8 


329.6 


205.6 






13.0 


13.5 


21.4 






(3.0) 


(5.0) 


30.0 




13.6 


14.0 


30.9 


12.0 










10.0 




32.6 


1»8.4 


10.5 


3.0 


3.7 


~5B.3 


308.2 


3ti4.5 


2U2.0 


35.5 


60.5 


85.0 


67.4 


83.2 


14. 9 


11.6 


20.5 


25.9 


■■ 35.1 




0.5 


2.0 


2.1 


2.6 




0.5 


10.6 


15.1 


17.4 


3.3 


24.9 


39.9 


34.7 


39.3 


4.1 


4.6 


8.3 


22.9 


10.1 










9.1 




102. b 


166.3 


165.1 


196.8 


65.1 


11*8.6 


144.9 


146.9 


149.1 


420.7 


531.2 


57l*.2 


578.7 


622.7 


813.9 


1,298.2 


1,579.3 


I.S15.8 


1,474.1 
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HABLE 19 - TOiAHCIAL SUMMM^Y OF RESEARCH AHD DEVEU)I«ENT ll 
^ (TQA, $ MiOlions) 




Ti Yi TL 

1262 isS. iSSi i2§^ 



RESEARCH 

Army 

Navy 

Air Force 
ARPA 
Total 

EXPLORATOHY DEVELOPMEjnS 
Anoy 

Navy 

Air Force 
ARPA 
Total 

ADVAKCED SEVELOPMENOS 

Tri-Service v/STOL Concepts 
Hew Surveillance a/c 
Comnuni cations Satellite 
IJIICE X Experiments 
Heavy Lift Helicopter 
Anti-Tank Weapons 
Air Defense Systems 19T0's 
Other Advanced Develop. 
Siib-Total 



1 

2 

80 

:5 



73 
U9 
70 
33 
295 



lif2 

295 
218 

979 



7 

7 

103 

19 
■* 

26 

3 

165 



73 
129 
83 
31 
316 



225 
355 
292 
22if 
1,096 



12 
11 
50 

98 

15 
28 

12 
226 



82 
136 

all. 
35 
337 



21^3 

305 
237 
1,129 



10 

11 

20 

2 
18 

19 
80 



89 
1^9 

93 
if5 
376 



21^3 
337 
308 
238 
1,126 



11 
8 

18 

2 

\ 

5 
2lf 
72 



Navy 

Tri-Service v/STOL 

HAWKER P-1127 
Undersea Warfare (incl. 
ARTEa-US, TRIDEIIT, and 
other ASVI projects) 
Adv. Sea-based Deterrent 
Air Cushion Ships /SEM 
Spec. Warfare Navy Acft. 
Other Advanced Develop. 
Sub-Total 



108 



33 



18 
57 



12 
2 



57 
15 



23 
109 



10 
3 



69 
12 



135 



12 
3 



89 
12 
2 

6 

52 
176 
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TABLE 19 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND EEVELOEMEUT (cont«d.) 
^ (IQA, $ Miaiions) 



ADVAI^CED DEVELOPMEiro (cont'd) 
Air Force 

Tri-Service v/STOL 

V/STOL Aircraft Tech (incl. 

HAWKER P-1127) 
V/STOL En^. Development 
Cocanuni cations Satellite 
Manned Orbital Lab 
GEIOTI (Manned Space Flight) 
X-20 (pyilASOAR) 




Re-entry and Recovery 
Solid Propellant Mbtor 

Development 
Adv. Storable Licjoid Prop. 
Hifih Energy Storable Licjoid, 

Upper 
x-15 




AV^ACS (Airborne Warning fis 

Control System) 
Tactical Fighter Avionics 
Other Adv, Developments 

Sub -Total 

TOTAL ADV. DEVELOH^EIITS 



* Jill 


■cnr 
rX 




FY 


FT 


years 


12b2 


T06^ 




1^65 




6 


12 


13 


16 


- 




2 


5 


12 










10 


- 


- 


5 


52 


22 


— 






XU 


1 ? 








Ik 


6 


109 


100 


132 


70 




104 




7*1 
1 ? 




9 


8 


26 


29 


3 


2 








3 


10 






lif 


lif 


21 


- 


llf 


lU 


31 


12 










7 


— 


•* 








150 


10 


XO 


Q 


8 


24 


•7 


12 
■III 


15 


12 






Q 


8 


8 






7 


10 


10 










9 






M 




12 




52 


llfl 


lOU 


87 




379 


k62 


397 


351 




6oi 


797 


612 


599 
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lABLE 19 - FIKAHCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AHD DEVKTOPMEaiT (cont'd) 

(OJCA, $ lanicms) 



ENGU^EERH-JG DEVELOPMBNUS 



Prior FX FT FT FY 

Year 1962 I963 196^ 196$ 



NIKE-ZEUS Testine 836 272 177-' 65 , ko 

NIKE-X - . - 266£/ 331^ 
Mobile Forward Area Air Defense 

(includiiiG mULER) 39 36 50 76 51 

LANCE (Div.Support Missile) k 1 iQ 58 

TCW - - - - 2if 

Main Battle Tank - - 2 8 11 

Combat Surv. & Tareet Acquis. ^ h3 hS k2 hi 

Coram. & Elec, Equipment - ^3 67 76 69 

Air Mobility - 36 17 29 23 

Artillery Wpns & Atomic Monitions 3 26 37 33 38 

Infantry Weapons - 6 15 I7 15 

Other Army Encineerins Dev. - 76 92 9^ 88 

Sub-Total - 5^1 522 75^ 792 



Adv. Design ASW Des. Escort 
Wire Guided Otorpedo EX 10 
ASV7 Rockets 
Aircraft Engines 

Other ASV/ 

Short Ranee Guided A/s Vpn. 
Med, Rau^e Guided a/s Wpn. 

TlTHOn 

NORTON SOUND Ens. Tests 
ADV, SAJ-I 




Marine Corps Develop, 
Other 

Sub-Total 









26 


20 






I 


13 


18 










6 






9 


13 


20 




3 


k 


12 


23 








11 


7 


am 

T8 




55 


^^7 


9 








15 




M 






12 


16 


61 


17 


2k 


9 


7 


6 


7 


k 


8 


10 




26 




67 






97 


157 


233 


226 



Air Force 



XB-TO 


800 


220 


207 


156 


92 


MRBI-I 




4 


26 


73 


no 


Ballistic Msle Re-entry Sys. 






121 


155 


165 


TITAI^ III 




22 


233 


330 


206 


Standardized Space Guidance 










30 


Adv. Strat. Manned System 




urn 






5 


Heavy Log. Support a/c (CX) 








10 


7 


Other 




93 


101 


I4.9 


65 


Sub-Total 




339 


688 


7B 


680 


TOTAL ENGXMEERING DEV. 




977 


1,367 


1,t60 


1,698 
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TABLE 19 - FINAHCIAL SIM-IARY OF RESEARCH AKD DEVELOPMEHT (canted) 

(tqa, $ ^taIlons) 



MAIIACEMSNT AHD SUFPQRT 
Anajy 

White Sands Msle, Range 
General Support 
Sub->Total 

Navy 

Pacific Missile Range 
AUTEC 

General Support 
Sub-Total 

Air Force 

Atlantic Missile Ranse 
Def, Doc. Center 
General Support 
Sub -Total 

DSA 

TOTAL MAHAGEl-ENT 2s SUPPORT 
Et-ERGEa-ICr FUl© 

Sub-Total RSJ) 

OPERATIONAL SY5TE^S DEVELOPMENT 
Amy 

IJIKE-HERCULES 
SERGEAITT 
REDEXE 
CHEIOOK 

Multi -System Test Equip. 
Gen. Sheridan - AR/AAV 

HAWIC 

SHILLELAGH 

DOCC 



Prior 
Years 



135 
170 

13 
39 

5 

128 



FT 


FT 


FT 


FY 


1962 




196^ 






65 




93 


1U5 


lif5 


160 


168 


199 


210 




2ol 


la? 




Ite 


159 


15 


18 


16 


19 


20h 


I09 


192 


195 


333 




350 


373 










195 








3 


5 


3 








DDI 


oob 


832 


925 


896 


89T 






6 


11 


1,36U 




l,lf86 


l,5i^2 






101 


150 


If, 216 


5,052 


5^25 


5, .^91 



3 
8 

9 
7 

7 
5 



If 


2 


1 


5 


1 


1 


12 


15 


8 


11 


3 




If 


8 


5 


12 


k 




2 


10 


6 




32 


9 



Sub-Total 



157 



98 



103 
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WBLE 19 - raSANCIAL SUMMAET OF BESEARCH AHD DBVBI/)IWE2rr (Cont'd) 

(TOA, $ Millions) 



OEERATIOHAL SYSWS DEV* (Cont'd ) 




lY iY lY 

1962 1963 196^ 



F^B Equijanent Improv. " ^ ^ 

COD Aircraft c 7 

CH5SA Assault Helicopter ? ^ 6 

Radar Height Findins ^ ° ^ 

SQ3-23 & 26 Sonar ^ ^ 

JTaval Tactical Data Sys. xu j 



-SR VI 21 

Torpedo MK co ^ 

TERKIER BT-3A & HT3 76 



209 


63 


8 


If 


6 


2 


2 


1 


6 


8 


6 


1 

k 


T 


2 


lit 


17 


1 




2 




6 




4 


1. 
4 


15 


6 


It 


3 


25 


28 


60 


73 


26 




if 


h 


3»^ 


39 


58 


1+0 




3^^ 



SPAERCW HI 6 2 

BULLPUP g 3^ 

SlffiROC ^ 

EXE Weapons w 11 

Tactical Fighter F-lllB - ^ 

Tactical Fighter F-UIB FC & Ksl - «^ 

Guided Msl Iinprov (incl SAM & AIR; - - ^ 

Marine -Corps Tact, Data Systen 21- o ^ 

Follow-on Lt. Attack A/C CVAL) -• - • 

Other Operational Systems - ig , 

• Sub-Total - 

Air Force ^ c 6 12 

Emergency Rocket Conm. System - 

ATLAS ^'r? Ih4 Sif - - 

GAM87SiaB0LT 3^0 199 73 ^ 

™^ 1 IRQ S^8 ^3 95 16 

MUTUTEMAN I ^^^^ ^7 27^ 

lOTUTEI-iAH IX «I iA 6 5 1 

STRAT Air CCS {lf65L) '^"786 

T>&nr..q " I 8 16 



_ k 19 23 12 10 

SPADATS 1266^ 

NORAD COC {h2%) t 6 2X6 233 

TAG Ftr P-niA (TFX) :io 84 68 1^^ 9 

C-l4l Air Tr ansp. ^ 16 7 ® ^ 
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TABLE 19 - FIHANCIAL SUMMAPX OF RESEARCH AMD DEVELOEMEaJT (Cont'd) 

(TOA, $ Millions) 



Rrior IT FT FT FT 

YeaTB 1962 1963 X9Sk 1963 



OPSRAIIOKAL SYSmS DEV . (cont'd) 
Air Force 



Aeronautical Support Activities 
Weather Obs, fis Ftcst (433L) 2k 
Other Operational Sys. Dev. 
Sub -Total 


kh 
2 
33 
1,719 


81 
2 

k 

1,700 


137 
3 

5 


97 
3 

9 

1,185 


Defense Agencies - Sub-Total 


193 


199 


163 


224 


Sub-^Total Operational Sirstems Dev. 


2,637 


2,563 


2,l81| 


1,810 


20T/\L RGD 


6,8^3 


7,615 


7,609 


7,301 


Less Support troa Other Approp. 


-506 


-5ii 


-^75 


-524 


TOTAL OBLiaATIOlIAL AUTHORITT 


6,3^7 


7,10lfr 


7,13^^ 


6,777 


Financing Adjustments 


-979^/ 


-m 


-185 


-55 


OBLIGAOJiaKAL AOTIORITT 


5,368 


6,993 


6,9^^9 


6,722 



1/ Prior year program data are presented on the basis of comparability 

to the program as shown for the FY I965 budget. 
2/ Includes project 505 (2 million in FY 1963 and 6 million in FY 196!*). 
3/ Includes comparability adjustment of 1,03^.7 million. 
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TABLE 20 - GENERAL SUPPORT 
(TQA $ Millions) 



Indlvldiial Training and Education 
Recruit Training 
Technical Training 
Professional Training 
Flight Training 
Other 
Total 



FY 63 

$ 608 
1012 
225 
639 

368 

I2855 



FY 

$ 75T 
1053 

2J+8 
6k6 
kkl 
$31^ 



Cocnnuni cations - Total 

Logistic Support - Total 

Military Family Housing - Total 

Medical Services - Total 

Headqiiarters and Support Services 
Headquarters 
Weather Service 
Air Rescue/Recovery 
Construction Support Activities 
DEE3P FRESZB 

Other Support Activities 
Total 



Kational Military C^ ^mnftrifl System - Total 



Miscellaneous Department-Wide Activities 
Contingencies 
Claims 
Other 
Total 



$ Ik 
22 
81 

Til 



$ 15 
19 
88 
122 



^1319U $13886 



FY 63 

$ 711 
1066 
276 
766 

^3306 




$ 806 


$ 879 


$ 890 


$3036 


$3167 


$31^5 


* 693 


$ 652 


$ 719 


$ 772 


$ 762 


$ 8U5 


$ 779 


$ 929 


$ 97^^ 


122 


128 


137 


kS 


86 


120 


Ikk 


92 


loh 


20 


20 


20 


2218 


23UT 


26j3 


$3329 


^3C)0i+ 


$3987 


$ 69 


$ 89 


$ 161 




$ 15 
23 

$ 116 
JIU78' 



GRAND TOTAL * 

* Excludes Retired Pay previously included in General Support as foUows: 

$1015 . *1229 $1399 



0 



NOTE: Detail may not add due to rounding. 
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TABLE 21 - FIMHCIAL SUMMARY OF CIVIL DEFENSE 



(TQA, $ Millions) 







FY 62 


FY 63 


FY €h 


FY 65 


A. 


Shelter Survey 


58. U 


9.3 


7.8 


9.2 


B. 


Shelter Development 








175.0 


C. 


Shelter in Federal Buildings 


19.8 a/ 






20.0 


D. 


Shelter Provisions 


90.2 


32.7 


23.5 


h6,k 


E. 


Warning 


6.8 


4.1 b/ 


1.5 




F. 


Emergency Operations 


19.9 


13.0 b/ 


6.1 


15.2 


G. 


Financial Assistance to States 


18.9 


27.5 


31.0 


35.7 


H. 


Research and Development 


19.0 


11.0 


10.0 


15.0 


I. 


Management 


12.1^ 


13.6 


lii.i 


15.0 


J. 


Public Information 


k.O 


4.3 


3.8 


h.O 


K. 


Training and Education 


2.^ 


9.9 


13.8 


18.0 




TOTAL 


252.3 


125. U 


111.6 


358.0 



a/ Includes $2.3 million transferred from OCIM for construction of a 
Regional Center, 

b/ Excludes $2.2 million transferred to Army for civil defense warning 
and communications networks. 
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TABLE 22 - DEPARnffiKT OF DEFENSE COST REDUCTIOW FPXXSMi 
(In Millions of DoUars) 




A. suriHG (amr WH/tr we meed 

1. Refining requirements calculations 

a. M&jor Items of equlinent 

b. Initial spares provisioning 

c. Secondary Items 

d. Technical manuals 

e. Production "base facilities 

f. Technical data and reports 

2. Increased use of excess Inventory In 

lieu of nev procurement 

a. Equlfment and supplies 

b. Idle production equlpoent 
e. Excess contractor inventory 

3. Eiininating "Gold-plating" (Value 

Engineering) 
k. 3Cnventary item reduction 
Total Buying Oaly What We Need 

B. BUYING AT THE LOWEST SOUHD PRICE 

1^ Shift from non-corapetltlve to coo- 
petltlve procurement 
Total cdnpetltive c/ 
Total aiBount of savings 

2. Shift fran CPFF to fixed or 

incentive price 
Total i CPFF d/ 
Total anount of savings 

3. Breakout for direct purchase 
Total BtvlQg at Lowest Sound Price 

C. REDUCIMG GPffiATIflG COSTS 

XI Terminating unnecess. operations 

2. Consol. & stand, operations 

a. DBA operating e]^. savings f/ 

b. Departmental opr. exp. savings 

3. Increasing efficiency of operations 

a. DCA & comm. systems savings 

b. Iniprov. trans. & traffic offirt. 

c. ,IiJ5>rov, equip, aalnt. mgmt. 

d. Inprov. non-combat vehicle mgnrt. 

e. Reduced use of cont. technicians 

f . Iniprov. military housing w^iAt 

g. Improv. real property mgnit. 

h. Reduced cost of packaging 
Total Reducing Operating Costs 

TOTAL PROGRAM 



Estimated Savings to be 
Realized In: 
BY 1963by FY 19fAb/ Yll^^ 



Annual Savings By FY 1967 Prom 
Actions Initiated Fi I962 Thru : 
iff l9fe3 FY 196^ FY 19b5 



90 


293 


373 


163 


133 


13u 


1*81 


670 


607 


35 


13 


19 




2 


k 


• 


16 


15 


1 






18 


1 


1 


72 


1^ 


15 


■860 


l,li»2 


1,16S 






216 


237 


176 


- 






237 


176 




123 


310 


359 


31 


38 


53 




7 


20 


80 


129 


U9 


2U 


12 


12 




26 


109 


2 


12 


12 




1 


9 


i 




8 


23 


3 


9 




1 


1 








1>366 


1.873 


2,l<6l 



167!^ 

i»8l 
35^ 



16U 
1 
16 



266 
lU , 
620b/ 

lU 

13 

23 



26U 

7 
20 



72 , 116^, 
43b / It^ 



37.l^t 
237 



20.7* 

1^36 



336 



30J» 



19.1* 

573 
11 
~BB8 



320 
155 

Ih 
16 
«^7 



39'^ 
13 
20 

llf5 



39.9^ 

375 



12.3* 

£68 

2U 



t;o67 



600 




a/ In addition 1962 " requirements" for major items of eguipBent were reduced by billion. In FY 

1963, the Amor reduced 196U pipeline requirements $500 million, 
b/ Includes certain one-time savings not e:i^cted to recur in future years. 

cj Tl 1961 was 32,9^6; total annual conversion from sole source by end 71 I965 of $1.6 billion - savings 

are 25% per dollar converted. 
tl Tot the first 9 months of FY 196I, CPFF was 3W; a reduction of $6.7 blUloa is required to reduce 

that percentage to 12. 3^; savings are lOjS per dollar converted, 
e/ Goals reported to Congress "as estljnated 1/15/63" were FY 1963 - $1,891* aHlioa; FY 196k - $2,669 

million; F£ 19^5 - $3,"*^* million, 
f/ Excludes DSA inventory drawdown without replacement of $23U million in FY 1963} $153 »llllon in 

FY 1964 J and $83 million in FY 1965, a total of $i+70 million. 
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TUU 83 - n l9Sh HSCZT FBOOMIS MD HV OBUOUIOML KJaaOTI 



By Apprpprltttlon Mtl« 
(HUllOM of DdUatb) 





Strategic 
Retallatorr 
Forces 


Continental 
Air ool 
Missile 
Defense 
Forces 


Ceneral 
Purpose 
Forces 


Airlift . 

and (teoerve i Research 
Sesllft and ' and ' General 

Torces (Xuu-d Develop- | Support 
Forces ■ csent ! 


tetlred ClvU 
f*r 1 Dsfeaa* 

1 


MUttuy , 
Aiala- Undls- Total Tlnanclng tiew Obli. 
tanee : trlbutcd Progms j Adjust- cotloial 
1 '■ (TOA) nenta Authorltv 


HUZTARr FERSONBEL 
lUut*ry RsraoDiMil, inv 
Hllitaiy Reraomwl, Kwjr 
Hllltazy F»raoim«l, ItariM Cospe 
Htlltwy l^rKsuwl, Air riovM 
Rbmewb PerMMWl, Az^ 

iteMrw* FsraoniiBl, Mu-lne Corp* 
Bemmrm Btraoaaal, Alf Force 
National Ouard Ftersanatl, Any 
Hational Cuard I^raonael, Air Force 
Rttlrwl Pay. DefenM 


69.9 
.2 

1,190.3 
- 


10k. 1 
50,1 
.7 
503.6 

- 


2,63l».0 
l,65o.6 
515.0 
666.1 

- 


7.1 
26.5 

3W.O 


12I..6 
79.6 
18. »t 
to. 8 

210.6 
95.1 
29.9 
57.7 

251-3 
61.5 


i»6.3 
59.5 
.8 
158.5 


1,276.6 
1,051.9 
189.5 
1,522.7 


- 

1,229.0 


1 

- 
- 

i : 


- 
- 


■ 1.6 

1 1.1 

1 
1 


1 

! 192.7 

1 2,979-7 
1 725.6 
1 lt,l»30.0 
210.6 
95.1 
29.9 
57.7 
251.3 
61.5 
1,229.0 


-150.0 , l», 01*2.7 
-120.0 2,859.7 

- ' 725.6 
-55.0 '•,375.0 

- ' 210.6 

95.1 
29.9 
57.7 

- , 251.3 

- ' 61.5 

1.229.0 


TOTAL . MUltary F«r>aniwl 


I,2£0.l4 


658.l» 


5.1*55.8 


381-5 


1 

969.5 


265.0 


lt,0l;0.7 


1.229.0 






2.7 


ll*,263.li!'' 


-325.0 . is.ssa.ii' 

1 


OFKHATIOB AHD MASTIBtAHCE 

Operation A Maintenance, kzay 

OperatlOD A Maintenance, Havy 

Operation A MalnteiMiic*, Harfiie Ccnpa 

^ration A NalatenuM, Atr Fare* 

Operation A HalsteuBM, Defenaa AimeUa 

O^ratlon A llalirt«iMBM« Ai^ SaUenAl Ouard 

Op«r»tlon A MalKtMuaa, Air SAUanal Cwrd 

■atlonal Board for tta« TfOBOtloa of Rtfl* ftwetlee.Anv 

Clalna , Da f enae 

Ccntlnecnclec, Defenaa 

SalarUs A Exsenaea. Ct. of Mllttarv tapeala. tefenae 


l6li.2 


66.6 
561.5 


1,255.9 
l,U6l..i 
85.2 
568.3 


17.3 
10.3 

200.8 


161*. J» 
87.5 
i*.6 
92-5 

180.8 
222.7 


12.7 


1,651.8 
1,112.2 

101.3 
2,109.1 

'*77.7 

.5 
19.0 
15.0 

•5 


. 






1 

- 

- 


3.355-9- 
2,909.0 

191.3 
••,336.9 
"•77.7 
180.8 
222.7 
-5 
19.0 
15.0 
•5 




j 3,355-9 
2,909.0 

191.3 
''.336.9 

'•77.7 
' 180.8 
i 222.7 

1 -5 
1 19.0 
15.0 


TOTAL - Operation aal tklBtaaanM 


956.0 


670.9 


3.373.5 


228.5 


752.6 


UO.l 


5,687.1 








-5 


u,709.a 


- j U,T09.8 


PBOcuROKirr 

Prociirenent of Equimeot and HlaaUea. Al^ 
Procureaent of Aircraft and KU»Uea» tmrr 
Shipbuildlne end Cooverelon, Havy 
other Procureiaant, Ha«y 
IVocurencDt, Msrlna Corp* 
Aircraft Procumsnt, Air Force 
Mlealle Procuresent, Air Force 
Other Procureaent, Air Force 
FrocurcMent, Defeaae Afltncie* 


589.2 
688.8 
135.7 

619.9 
2,037.7 
11*7.6 


83.7 
9.0 

80.2 

110.7 
Ii2.5 
130.8 


2,370.5 
2,102.5 

1,1*26.2 
705.2 
178.7 

1,387.3 
167.9 
21*2.7 


2.1 

630.7 
35 .0 


95.3 
10.3 

It. 2 
29.2 
35.3 

8.1 


6.1 
19.1 

23.6 

7.9 

26.1 


333.6 
H.3 
6.2 

222.7 
10.5 

1,001.6 

221.3 
36it.8 
1»3.2 










2,891.'* 

2,n'».i» 
2,123.3 

1,181.6 
a6.5 

3, 793. It 

2,1*69.1* 

955.1 


+39.7 
♦HI*. 7 
-63.7 
-6.1* 
-16.5 
. .l«7.8 
-327-l» 
.76.8 
- .1 


2,931.1 
2,889.1 
2,059.6 
1.175.2 

202.0 
3,385.6 
2,lb2.0 

878.3 
1*3.2 


TOTAL - Procureaent 


U,2Le.9 


U56.9 8.581.0 
1 


667.9 


192-5 


82.8 


a,25o.ti 










16, 1*50. <> 


-7l»h.l* 
■ 1 ■ . 


15,706.0 
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Visa a3 - FX 19A amiBr fboobuc akd meu oeumtioiml jarmsxa (eont'a) 



3/ ApjiraFrlatlan Tltl* 
(KUIlfsw of SoUar*) 



~ 1 
AKirpprifttlon Tltte j 

1 


. J 

Strategic 
Retaliatory 
Forces 


ContUientaL 
Air and 
Missile 
Defense 
Foreea 


General 
Purpose 
Forces 


TlrllH ■" 
and 
Ssaim 
Forces 


Reserve 
and 
Ouard 
Forces 


Research 

and 
Develop- 

■sent 


Geoersl 

Siqpport 


Retired 
Pay 


Civil 
Defense 


MUitary 
Assis- 
tance 


Undis- 
tributed 


Total 
Progrsas 
(TOA) 


Flnsncine 

Ad.lust- 

nents 


new Obli- 

eational 

Authority 


RESKAflCH, DBVELDPWENT, TEST, AND EVAUTATlON 

Reiearch, DevvlotneDt, Test^ and Evaluation, Krtsy 

RcMsrch, DevcloiaMnt, Test, aad Evaluation, Air Force 
Research, DeveloiBeiit, Test, & BmI., Defeoae AeencUe 
&ergency Fund, Defeme 


209.6 
1)87.6 


9.6 
35. 


78.7 
276.6 
233-2 


- 

15.0 


1.0 

- 


l,3ll».0 
l,0li0.1» 
2,206.1 
278.* 
101.0 


20.* 
12.9 
61*5.8 
l£l.S 


- 
- 


- 
- 


- 
- 


- 
- 


1,1*22.7 
1,5*5-0 

3,625.3 

*39.9 
101.0 


-36.6 
-*.3 
-1*3.9 


1,366.1 
1,51*0.7 
3,1*61.* 
*39.9 
101.0 


TOTAL - Be M Arch, IteveloiDeDt, Tl»*t, and Braluatlon 






58B.5 


15.0 


1.0 


*,9*2.0 


8*0.6 










7,133.9 


-lttn.7 


b,9'i9.2 


Mllitury CoDCtruction, Ant/ 
Military Conctructloo, Navy 
Military Coovtructloc, Air Force 
Military Construct loo. Defense Agencies 
Military Canstructlcn, Amy Reserve 
Kllltary Construction, Hav^l Beservc 
Military Construction, Air Force Reserve 
Military Construction, Anqjr Rational Guard 
Military Construction, Air Rational Guard 


1.7 
183.7 

- 


25.2 
U.6 
73.3 

: 


35.5 

75.8 
32.6 

- 


12.2 
- 


■ 

6.0 
7.0 
5.0 
8.2 
18.0 


20.1* 
19.0 
ito.9 

- 
- 


129.* 
102.8 
137.3 
25-5 

20.5 


- 
- 

- 


- 
- 
- 


- 
- 
- 


- 
- 
- 


210.5 
203.* 
1*80.2 
25-5 
6.0 
7.0 
5.0 
8.2 
18.0 
20.5 


-9.9 
-*.5 
-U.9 
-1.5 
-1.5 
-1.0 
-1.0 

-2.5 

-2.0 


200.6 
198.9 
*68.3 
2*.0 
*.5 
6.0 
*.0 
5.7 
16.0 
20.5 


TOTAL . MUitaiy CcBstruetian 


16$. b 


103.1 


l'»3.5 


12.2 


U.2 


80.* 


*15.* 










98*.2 


-35.7 


9*8.5 


FAMZDT HOUSDtC 

Ftoiljr Housing, Dtfena* 














651.7 


- 




- 


- 


651.7 


-1*.3 


637.* 


CPriL OSTQCSE 

Operatioo and Maintenance, Civil DefenBe 

Research. & Dsvelosoent, Shelter, & Coostr., Civil Def. 








: 










*1.3 






70 3 
*l!3 




70.3 

*i.3 


TOTAL - ClvU Dsfenae 


















111.6 






111.6 




IU.6 


HILITARr ASSISXAHCE 




















1,150.0 




1,150.0 


-150.0 


1,000.0 


GRAND TOTAL 


7,318.1 


1,938.8 


I8,llt2.3 


1,305.1 


1.959.8 


5,1*10.3 


13,885.9 


1,229.0 


111.6 


1,150.0 


3.2 


52,*5*.l 


.l,k5*.l 


51,000.0 


RBCAPrRJUTIOH: 
SepartaaDt of the Any 
DepartMRt of the Kavy 
DspartMat or the Air Fore* 
DefCBM Aasneles/OSD 
Orrica of Civil DefeiiM 
lUlltvy Aaalstanea 


5.^58.8 


289.2 
191.7 

l,'»57.8 


6, 37"*. 6 
8,1*69. It 
3,298.1* 


26.6 
36.8 
1,2U1.7 


1,01(1.2 
376.9 
5'H.7 


1,386.9 
1,189.8 

2,i»5*.a 
319-* 


3,612.2 
2,856.5 
6,002.6 
1,*1*.6 


1.229.0 


1U.6 


1,150.0 


3-2 


12,730.6 
1*,983.7 
20,1*55.2 

3,023.0 
111.6 

1,150.0 


-160. T 
-101.7 
-1,025.8 
.15.8 

.150.0 


12,569.9 
1*. 882.0 
ig,*29.* 
3,007.2 
m.6 

1,000.0 



a/ Includes propoaad sivplaMntal appro^latloD of $1,08T.* ■iUlon. 



% • • 




sua 2b - R 19^ aams eboomib iin» aw oblhutubm. ausbbib 



Qir AnroivlAtlen litis 
(miUona of Dollars) 



Jlnproprlatloo Tltla 


Strategic 
Retaliatory 


Continental 
Air and 
Hlsalla 


Ceiwral 
Puzpoaa 
PtetMa 


Airlift 

and 
aaalift 
Fbreat 


Reserva 
and 
Ouard 
Porcaa 


Reacareti 

and 
Oawlap- 

■tfVt 


General 
Bupyurt 


Retired 


civil 
Defense 


Military 
Asais- 

tanc* 


Undla- 

tribut«<j 


Total 

Progrtaa 


Plnancine 

Adjuat- 

oents 


new Obli. 
gfttlonal 
Authority 

(Appro. 

priatlon) 


MIUXA«Y FERSONHEL 

MUiWy ftrMOOBi, Anv 
MlUtuy FkracnsBl, Hkvy 
Hllltury Beraoanal, Mu-Im Cerg* 
HllltAiy ParaoDael, Air Pdrc* 
flAMm BerMDMl, Any 
B*Mm hraomel, Smy 
naiam Feraonael, Itarlii* Ca«p* 
B*Mnn IkrMMHl, Air Tore* 
■•tlOBsl Ousfd RtJTiKJBiiBl, Angr 
ItatlcMl OMid FUrMontl, Air ftee* 
Bctirad F^, OtfMM 

Nlllt«nr hrMoiwl {Proyoaad t— i«i«».ti») 


75.0 
.k 

1,170.7 
- 


10?. U 
51.8 

- 


2,7li6.9 
1.709-9 

mi 
- 


7.3 
27.3 

356.0 
- 


137.7 

M».5 
2l»2.9 
99.2 
30.9 
59-2 
27't.5 
69.3 


52.9 
167.0 

- 


1,258.7 
1,097.8 
191.2 
1,550.0 

- 


1,399.0 


- 


- 


172.0 


»>, 306.0 
3,105.0 

kMs 

99.2 
30.9 
59.2 

27^.5 
69.3 
1,399.0 

172.0 


-75.0 
-50.0 

-75.0 
- 


4,231.0 
3,055.0 

243.9 
99.2 
30.9 
59.2 

274.5 
69.3 
1.399.0 

172.0 


IDML - MUttwy Mraoaa*! 


I,2ll6.2 


»3.6 


5,6T9-1 


390.5 


1,060.1 


280.5 


'»,097.T 


1.399.0 








l*,969.0 


-aoo.o 


14,769.0 


OPEUTIOH AXD MAIJITBIUUICX 

Op*r*tlOD and Nalotenanca, Kmry 
(^ration •ad Mmluttanea, M&rim Corps 
Opsratlon and HalAtaxukBe*, Air roree 
Qp*r*tla> and lteliit«naBc«, Dafsnss Aflsncles 
Opsra^lou and MikliitAQazicaj Anmr Natloul Guard 
(^rmtlon aad Nalstonane*, Air ltatloa*l CtMrd 
■atlfioal Bawd for tlw PrcwtleB of Killa PraetiM.Anar 
ClAlas, OsfaiiM 
ContlncsiMiUB, tttmnm 

fUl«ri*t A COMMK. Ct. of MllitAir 4BBMU, OttlHIM 


239.6 


63.0 
38.5 

610.0 
- 


i,2eu.9 
1,573.7 

82.0 

629.5 
- 


19.2 
10.5 

236.2 


186.3 
88.5 

96.9 

188.0 
236.0 


2S.0 

i3.i 


1,909-6 
1,180.3 

100.8 
2,177.7 

51T.0 

-5 

15.0 

■5 




- 
- 


- 
- 


- 


3,»»63.0 
3,159-0 
188.0 
V,606.0 
517.0 
186.0 
236.0 
.5 
23.0 
15.0 
-5 




3,463.0 

188.0 
4,606.0 
517.0 
186.0 
236.0 
■5 
23.0 
15.0 
•5 


n«I. . O^rMtcB aoa WslTttsnanc* 


1,063.. 6 


TU.5 


3,570.1 


265.9 


800.7 




5,92>».* 










12,396.0 




12,396.0 


nocmson 

iToetarMDt of BqiuiiMnt ai^ Mlaatlss, Anv 
Procuraaant of Aircraft aal Nlasll**, b«y 
BhipbuUdinc and Conwrslaa, HMy 
Othar ProcuraMDl, >««y 
Procumwt, Harlaa Corpa 
Airentft FroeuraBiDt, Air Poroa 
Nlaalla Procurwant, Air Forco 
Othar Procvraaant, Air Porca 
Ptooumant. D»fanaa AoaMloa 


1»58.9 
T0.8 
li9-2 

ti63.6 
1,285-5 
12$.0 


27.1 
7.1 

35.8 

83.8 
15.1 

lyk.o 


1,600.3 

2,1*3-0 
1,8U7.0 
719.8 
170.8 
1,508.5 

^!l 


.7 
27.2 

693.7 
A.9 


1«6.2 
U.l 

12.7 
22.2 
38.6 

9.8 


12.8 
18.1 
"•.5 
12. k 

9.8 

28.6 


392.0 
72.0 
2lt.l 

a9.3 

10, 1| 

1,165.0 
519.9 
2lf9.6 
62,1 










2,061.0 
2,710.3 
1,973.6 
l,ll»9.2 

203. k 
3,963.0 
l,69lf.6 

652,0 
62.1 


-302.0 
-195.3 
.7.6 
.91.2 
.22.4 
-300.0 
.164.6 
.50.0 
-.1 


1,779.0 
2,515.0 
1.966.0 
1,058.0 

161.0 
3,663.0 
1,730.0 

802.0 
62.0 


WXUi - PreeunMBt 


2,fc93.0 


302.9 


8,^03.6 


T«.5 


142.6 


86.1 


2,71*.^ 










14,889.2 


-1,133.2 


13,756.0 
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nmX Sk - n 1965 BUXZI ISOOBUB ABD KV OBLUMXOmL MIBOUXT (eoot'd) 



ay ApprsprtAtloo Hue 
(Wmioni pf DoUm 



RgEARCH. DSVEUJPMgBT, TE3T. Airp E VAItlATIOH 

»e»e«relj, llev«lo^nt, 'hkt, uaA Svmluation, Ai^ 
ftesearcb, DevAlofoent, Tart, bd({ BvaluAtloo, 
R*M*reh. 0«v»l«i5B«,t, Itert, «nd Ev»lu»tlon, Air 7or«« 
RMaareh, DtmloiDnit, Tte.t, ft Bval., itofew Amnctai 



TOTAl - IteMkrcta, n»»lopo«ent. Teat, & EnliMtlon 

M aiTAny COICTOUCTHMI 
HUltary construetlcn, Ai^ 
MUltuy CanatructlaB, fciy 
MUltAiy Coutruetlon, Air Korce 
NUltuy CoBStnietloD, Defenae Agencle. 
MUltvy CodatTVctlon, Amy tlcBerve 
Mllltwy CoB«truetloii, Naval Re««rve 
Military CqMtniction, Air Force HeMirve 
HUlt«iy CMMtructlon. Anay Itatlooal CiMrtf 
Hllltaty CoMtructlon, Air Natlenal CtMrd 
Iwn StatiCBA. IlBf«n«i 

TOTAL . MUttary OotwtnMtlat 



rili m.Y B0U3IHC 




